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Accounting for School-moneys by District 
Superintendents, mode of, recommend- 
ed by the Chief Superintendent, 9, 10. 

Acknowledgments, 96, 138, 160, 192, 334, 
256, 388, 320, 352. 

Act, sections of the School, of U. C, rela- 
tive to the powers and duties of Trustees 
and Teachers, with Forms, &c. 33^-352. 

Address to the Trustees of* Common 
Schools in Upper Canada, by th^ Chief 
Superintendent, 71*79. 

Asricultural Ednoation in Upper Canada, 
hy H. Y. Hind, Esquire, Mathematical 
Master, and Lecturer in Chemistry ajpd 
Natural Philosophy, in the Provincial 
Normal School, 103-107 ; 166-172 ; 198- 
202; 225-228. 

Agricultural Experiments connected with 
the Provincial Normal School, 108-113. 

Agricultural People, importance of Edu- 
cation to, ( Lecture by the Chief Super- 
intendent of Schools,) 257-268. 

Albany, N. Y., Free Schools in, 123. 

All the People, true method of educating, 
285. 

Americait Authors, short, selections from, 
181-182; 214-215. 

Ancient Books, 369. 

Ancients and Modems compared, 374. 

Apparatus, use of, in Schools, 301-303. 

Appeals to the Chief Superintendent, 351. 

Apportionment of Legislative Sch'l Grant 
for 1848, 4 ; 150. 

Aristotle on the importance of Education, 
87. 

Arithmetic, suggestions on the mode of 

teaching, 235-237. 
Arnold, Dr., on the choice of a teacher, 313. 
Assessment for the support of Schools, 

should be collected before the end ofihe 

year, 5, 6 ; mode of imposing, in Cities 

and Towns, 20. 
Attention, best mode of securing, 210, 211. 

B 

Badly governed School, proofs of, 182. 

Baird, Rev. Dr., on true theory of Educa- 
tion, 240 ; on object of Education, 243. 

Bamptou Lectures, quoted, 179. 

Barnard, Hod. H., 52; 185. 

Basis of the compulsory system of Educa- 
tion in Prussia, Saxony, and Switzer- 
land, 241-243. 



Bathurst Dist. , Superintendent's remiirks 
on state of Schools in, 116 ; errata to, 
174 ; Report on Sehs. in Oct. 1848, 373. 

Bias, true, of Education, 166 ; of a liberal 
Education, 276. 

Bible, the, its importance in Coip. Schools, 
31 ; 38 ; 241 ; 243 ; 268 ; 351 ; 361*365. 

Board of I>lucation for Upper Canada, 
mode of proceeding of the, respecting 
Text-hooks for Conunon Schools, 8. 

Boards of Education, their origiUf eonsti- 
tution, and objects in different countries^ 
49*56 ;^ why not invented with the admi- 
nistratiye power of an individual head of 
a department in any cooqtry, 55, 56. 

Books, Text, for Common Schools, 7, 22, 
31, 63, 77, 872. 

Boy, bad, how to rebrm, 183 ; brave, 216. 

Briggs, €rovemor of the State of Massa- 
cnus^s^on Free Schools, 191 : on Com- 
jition ^chooli and* popular Education, 
20r, 208. 

Brock District, Superintendent's abstract 
view of Common Schools in, 310-313 ; 
Report on Schools in Nov. 1848, 373. 

Brougham, Lord, on Normal School Train- 
ing, 86 ; 119. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Free Schools in, 219. 

Bulwer, Sir E. L., on Common Sense, 85 ; 
on Excellencies of Knowledge, 179. 

Business of Education little understood, 
180. 

•e 

CalBopean^ the, notice of, 159. 

Carlyle on how to be a man, 369. 

Cause of a country's enterprise and pros- 
perity, 90. 

Chalmers, Dr., quoted, 166. 

Chancellors, Lord, who have risen from 
an obscure social position, 213. 

Cheap School-masters, a bad bargain, 88 : 
350. 

Cheap-dear School, ^i. 

Chief Superintendent of Schools for Upper 
Canada, Circular of, to District Coun- 
cils, 4-16 ; Circular of, to Heads of City 
and Town Corporations, explanatory of 
the City and Town School Law, and 
suggestions for carrying it into effect, 
16-24 ; Letter ofj to the Provincial Secre- 
tary, Iransmittmg and explaining the 
original draft of the Common School 
Act, 9th Vic, ch. xx, 36-45 ; d^o, trans- 
roitting and explaining the origmal driift 
of the Act, 10th and 11th Vic, ch. xix. 



16-19, 46-49 ; Address by, to Trustees 
of Common Schools, 71-79; Lecture 
by, on the Obligations of Educated Men, 
161-166. 193-198 ; dUto, on the Import- 
ance of Education to an Agricultural 
People. 257-268 ; ditto, on the Import- 
ance ot Education to a Free People, 289- 
301 ; ditto, on Free Schools, 308, 309 ; 
Appeals to, 351 ; Cirdular of, to District 
Superintendents, relative to the local 
School Reports tor 1848, 353-355. 

Chief Justice Robinson on the system of 
Common School Instruction in Upper 
Canada, 319. 

Children, worst starvation of, 127 ; first 
impressions and difference in the minds 
of, 176-178; importance of educating 
the, of poor parents, 214 ; should be 
taught to sing, 216 ; how to teach, 332 ; 
should be taught to think, 334 ; should 
be taught the laws of health, 335 ; '* who 
educates your, 365." 

Childhood, the sanctity of, 368. 

China, stimulus to Education in, 247. 

Cicero, (quoted, 195; on books, 247; on 
the claims of our country, 301. 

Cities and Incorporated Towns, objects of 
the School System for, 17, 18 ; principle 
of supporting Common Schools in, 19, 
20 ; suggestions fox establishing and im- 
proving Common Schools in, 21-24 ; 
system of Schools in various American, 
150-153. 

Clean School-house, influence of, 245. 

Colbome District Council, resolution of, 
in favor of the National School Books,' 
62 ; proceedings of, for the better organ- 
ization and support of Common Schools, 
157, 158. 

Colloquial Teaching, 273. 

Common School Instruction in Upper Ca- 
nada, 319. 

Common Schools, supported according to 
property, the true system, 11-15 ; why 
the best, and why called Common, 32 ; 
importance of, 90, 207 ; duty to elevate 
the, 149 ; importance of the character 
of, 214, 215; Fund for, how consti- 
tuted, 25 ; salaries of the Chief or Dis- 
trict Superintendents, not paid out of, 
25, 26 ; Laws for. Upper Canada, dif- 
ficulty of introducing when new, 26 ; 
should be modified only as experience 
may suggest, 26, 27 ; Letter of Mr. 
D'Everardo respecting, 27, 28 ; import- 
ance of the character of, 214. 

Comparison of Ancients and Modems, 274. 

Connecticut School Commissioner, 376. 

Constitution and government of Common 
Schools in respect to religious instruc- 
tion, 351, 352. 

Contents of the five National Readers, 321- 
325. 

Conventions of School Teachers, objects 
andimportaneeof, 202-205; 217. 

CoaversatiaDy roles for, 276. 



Davy, Sir Humphrey, on the application 
of Chemistry to Agriculture, 263-265. 

Deed, form of, for Common School pro- 
perty in Upper Canada, 347. 

Development of a bad Education, 247. 

Disorder in Schools, one cause of, 88, 89' 

District Councils, subjects requiring the 
attention of, 4-1 (T; proceedmgs of, in 
regard to Educational matters, 60, 94, 

, 157 ; authority of, in school matters, 187, 
341 ; and Journal of Education^ 305, 320. 

District Superintendents of Com. Schools, 
importance of the office of, 29-31 ; pro- 
per responsibility of, 46, 47 ; should be 
active and hearty in their duties, 57, 58 ; 
salaries of, 153-^156. 

Dublin University Magazine, quoted, 276. 

Dumfries (G.D,) Examination of School 
in School Section No. 25 of, 148. 

Duties of Parents to attend School Exami- 
nations, 87 ; to Teachers, 75, 89. 

Duties of School IVustees— cannot be more 
simple than are required by law, 77, 78 ; 
explained and enforced, 73-77, 349 ; of 
Teachers of Common Schools, 350 ; of 
School Visitors, 351. 

E 

Earth, epodes and changes on the surface 

' of, 275. 

Economy of educating the People, 215. 

Edinburgh Review, quoted 275. 

Educated Men, Obligations of, 161-166 ; 
193-198. 

Educating the Children of Poor Parents, 
importance of, 214 ; economy of educat- 
ing the People, 215. 

Education, self. Means and Aids to, by T. 
O. Davis, Esq., 139-141. 

Edacation, system of, must be one through- 
out a Country, 65 ; Locke on, 85 ; 
Nature and, 86 ; importance of, 87 ; the 
life of a State, 87 : promotive of civil 
liberty, 149 ; true basis of, 166 ; of the 
young, 179 ; influence of, 180 ; true 
theory of, 240, 241 ; object of, 243 ; of 
Teachers should be provided for by the 
State, 244 ; its Importance to an Agri- 
cultural People, 257-268 ; its Importance 
to a Free People, 289-301 ; liberal bia& 
of, 276; without religious training, 331. 

Educational Documents received, 95, 158, 
192. 

Educational Relstions between Upper Ca- 
nada and the United States, 189-191 ; 
255, 256. 

Emerson, Rev. G. B., quoted, 369. 

Emerson, R. W., quoted, 32. 

English Language, derivation of words of 
necessity in the, 223. 

Ernest-Town, (M. D.), Common Sehool 
Celebration in Section No. 11, 222. 

Estate, the best, 183. 
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European Authors, ancient and modern, 
short selections from, 85-87 ; 178-180 ; 
211-213. 
Everett, Hon. E., on the effects of Know- 
ledge and Ignorance, 106. 
Expense of Education and Crime com- 
pared, 211, 212; 3$6-361. 
F 
Farmers, duties of, to educate their Sons, 
89 ; their Daughters, 267 ; importance of 
Education to, 257-268 ; 331. 
Female Education, 31 ; Department of, in 
I the Normal School, 91 ; Farmers' Wives 
I and Daughters, importance of, to, 267. 

I First Impressions on the minds of Chil- 
; dren, 176-178. 

Foundation of the Canadian School Sys- 
tem, explanatory remarks on, 2, 3 ; 33- 
35. 
' Free People, importance of Education to a, 
I 289-301. 

Free School System, of the New*England 
States, 97-103 ; in the principal Cities 
and Towns of the United States, 121- 
125; example of, in Niagara District, 
156 ; in the State of Indiana and in Buf- 
folo, N. Y., 219 ; in the City of Natchez, 
285 ; in the State of Louisiana, 286. 
Free Schools, effect of,' on the value of 
Property, 183 ; Public Meeting in the 
London District, in favor of, 221, 222 ; 
best hope of a country, 237. 
Fund, Common School, and its expendi- 
ture, 25 ; convenient modes of paying, 
to Teachers, 56. 

O 
Gait, examination of School in, 148. 
I Galveston, (Texas), Free Schools in, 124. 
Geography, how to teach and learn, 231, 
i ^34. 

Globe, epodes and changes on the surface 
! of, 275. 

Goethe on Self-Education, 139, 
! Good Common Schools, two essentials of, 
I 181. 

! Good, Dr. Mason, on the connexion be- 
tween Ignorance and Vice, 196. 
Good Manners, importance of, 334, 335. 
Good Teacher, how to be procured and re- 
tained, 74, 75. 
I Gore District Council, proceedings of, 
\ noticed, 62. 

I Government, Forms of, not to be con- 
I founded with Systems of Education, 65. 
Governor-Generiil (Lord Elgin) quoted, 
338. 

H 

Hall, Rev. R;, quoted, 198. 

Hamiltoa, School-houses in the City of, 

131; examination of Mr. Fenton's School 
: in, 149 ; Schools in, 286. 

HeaHh, lawfl of, shonld be tau ght to Pupils, 

335« 



Hierocles on true Virtue, 180. 

Holidays and Vacations in Com. Schools, 
authorized according to law, 349. 

Home District Council, proceedings of, in 
respect to building School-houses, alter- 
ing School Sections, and requiring the 
School assessment to be paid before the 
end of each year, 60-62. 

Hooker, on Education, 179 ; quoted, 202. 

Huron District Council, recommends the 
National School Books, 91. 

I ^ 

Ignorance, cost of, 356-361. 

Importance of selecting good Teachers, 87; 
of good Common Schools, 90 ; 207 ; of 
the character of, 214 ; of educating the 
children of poor parents, 214; of edu- 
cating the Farmer, 381 ; of Physical 
Education, 336. 

Impressions, first, 176» 

Industry, 248. 

Influence of a clean School-house, 245. 

Inspection of Schools, City and Town, 23; 
District, 77; 127. 

Inspection of Common Schools by T. J. 
Robertson, Esquire, Head Master of the 
Provincial Normal School, 129-135. 

Institutes, Teachers, their objects and 
utility, 202-205 ; remarks on, by Gov- 
ernor Briggs, 207; by Journal of Edu- 
cation, 217-219. 

Intellect, 63. 

Ireland, copious extracts from the Report 
of National Schoolsin, for 1847, 279-284. 
J 

Johnson, Dr., on value of time, 178 ; on 
the business of education, 180. 

Journal of Education^ for U. C. objects, 
1-4 ; appeal in behalf of, 184, 185 ; 287 ; 
370; London Quarterly, on the Free 
School System, 97-103. 

Journals of Education in the United States, 

185, 186 ; difliculties of sustaining, ib, 

K 

Kind of Schools which the country wants, 
181 ; 212. 

Kind words, 333. 

Kindness, power of, 247. 

Knowledge, value of, snd its opposition to 
slavery, 225-228. 

Ij 

Labor, nobility of, 368. 

Lamartine's Education, 332. 

Laws, Common School, of U. C, 26, 
36-45 ; of New- York, extracts from 47, 
54, 66-70, 76 ; Massachusetts, 51, 52, 68 ; 
Rhode Island, 53; Michigan, 71; re- 
sults of first year's operations of C. S. 
Law in U. C, 92-94 ; Law and Regu- 
lations for Trustees and Teachers in 
U. C, 339-3.52. 

Letter of the Chief Superintendent of 
Schools to the Provincial Secretary, 
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tnnsmittiDg imd ezplaiaing the pnginal 
dr&ft of the Common School Act, 9th 
Vic, ch. XX, 36-45 ; ditto, transmitting 
and explaining the original draft of the 
School Amendment Act, 10th and 11th 
Vic, ch. XX, 16-19, 46-49. 

Libraries, Common School, beautiful ex- 
tract respecting their importance and 
utility, 80, 81 ; influence of, 182 ; study, 
means and aids to self-education, 135- 
141. 

Locke on Education, 85. 

London, District Superintendent's remarks 
on state of schools in, 112 ; Frep School 
meeting in, 221, 222 ; Town of, U. C, 
School proceedings in, 220. 

London Quarterki Jo%mal qf Education, 
On the New England Systeih of Free 
Schools, 97-103, 119. 

Louisiana, Free Schools in State of, 286. 

Lower Canada, Report of the Superin- 
dent of Education, in, for 1647, 249-258. 

M 

Maine, U. S. System of Schools in cities 
of; 151, 152. 

Man, a compound of habits, 179. 

Man's Abilities, 369. 

Mann, Hon. Horace, on wages of Teachers, 
216 ; on profane swearing, 247 ; retires 
from the office of Secretary to the Mas- 
sachusetts' Board of Education, 318; 
extract from a speech of, delivered in 
Congress on the yalue of knowl^edge and 
against the extension of slavery, 325-328. 

Manure, cotaiposition of Stable, &c., 170. 

Marl, composition of, &c., 170. 

Massachusetts, constitution of the Board 
of Education in the State of, 51 ; School 
fund of, upon what conditions distributed, 
68, 69; (note) School laws of, quoted, 51, 
52, 118 ; Free Schools of, 97-103, 191 ; 
System of Schools in cities of, 152 ; three 
Normal Schools of, 223. 

Memory, materials for the, 180 ; 248. 

Method, the true, of educating all the 
People, 285. 

Michigan, School laws of, quoted, 71; 
School System in the State of, 329, 330. 

Mineral substances, table of, 169. 

Minerve newspaper, ^oble sentiments of, 
306. 

Minister of Public Instruction, office not 
political in Prussia, 49. 

Model School for U. C. 91. 

Moral Education, its importance, 361-365. 

Mother, the, 333 ; her powers and respon- 
sibility, 183 ; to mothers, 365, 366. 

Napoleon, on a mother's power and res- 
ponsibility, 183 ; and M. de Stael, 365. 

Natchez, U.S., Free Schools in city of, 285. 

National Education, effects of a system of, 
on the Public Mind» 212. 



National School Readers, contente «f, 
321-325 ; remarks on, 337. 

National Schools in Ireland, Report of, for 
1847, 279-284. . 

New-England, cause of enterprise and 
prosperity of, 90; System of Free Schools 
m, 97-103. 

New- York, constitution ot the Normal 
School in the State of, 54; powers of 
the School Superintendent in the State 
of, 66-70 ; School laws of the State of, 
47, 54, 66-70, 76, 284; Anniversary. of 
the State Association of Common School 
Teachers in the State of, 303-305. 

Niagara, Dist. Statistical report of Schools 
in, 81-85 ; examination of Schools in the 
Town of, 149 ; example of Free School 
system in District of, 156; 253-254; 
School Celebration in the District of, 
307-310. 

Nobility of Labor, 368. 

Normal School of Upper Canada, import- 
ance of^ 28, 29 ; Proenrnme of Leotwes 
in, 59, 60; first Public ExaminatioA in, 
125, 126, 141-147 ; second Public Exam- 
ination m, 313-318. 

Normal School of the State of New-York, 
how constituted and supported, 54 ; 375 ; 
three N. S. in Massachusetts, S&3. 

Normal School Training, 86. 

Normal Schools, effects on private Teach- 
ers, 212. 

Notices, 96, 128, 160, 288, 320, 352, 376. 

o 

Object of Education, 243. 

Objection to supporting Common Schools 

according to property answered, 88. 
Obligations of Educated Men, (Lecture by 

the Chief Superintendent of Schools,) 

161-166, 193-198. 
Office of Trustees, its importance and res- 
ponsibility, 71, 72 ; 78. 
Orthography, causes of bad spelling and 

the remedy, 269-271. 
P 
Paley, quoted. 163. 
Parents, attending School Examinations, 

87 ; duties of, 213 ; address to, 239-240. 
Peel, Sir Robert, quotation from, 213. 
Penmanship, remarks on and anecdotes of, 

209, 210. 
People, economy of educating, 211-215. 
People in country places, U. C, School 

doings of, 274. 
Perth, Bathurst District, examination of 

Schools in, 149. 
Pestalozzi on Thinking, 85. 
Pleasures of teaching, 237, 238. 
Plato's maxim, 294. 
Plutarch's opinion of Parents who emph>T 

ignorant teachers for their children, 86. 
Poor parents, importance of educating the 

children of, 214. 
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Botter, Bishop, quoted, 29, 31. 
Powers, of Superintendents of Common 
Schools in the neighboring U. States, 
66-71 ; of Trustees to levy by distress 
and ssie of goods, 187, 188. 
Prittce>£dwtrd OSstriet Superintendent's 
Report of Cora. Schools, 1847, 173-174. 
; Produce of New-England, 216. 
i Provincial Secretarjr, Letter from, author- 
izing the republication of the letter Of the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools, trans- 
mitting and expounding the drafts of the 
Common School Act, 9th Vic. ch. zx., 
and 10th and 11th Vic. ch. xix., 34. 
Pnze Essay, of J. Lalor, Esq., quoted, 79, 
212 ; from Massachusetts Teach&r, 231. 
Pio&ne Swearing, 247. 
I Pro&nhy in School Teachers, 254, 255. 
I Prospectus, and Introduction, to Vol. I. 

1-4 ; to Vol. II. 370-372. 
! Prussia, basis of the compulsory system of 
education in, 241-243. 
Pupils, good regulations for, 244 ; 245. 

' Quarterly Review quoted, 276. 
, Quarterly School Examinations, 147-149 ; 
222. 

n 

Kate-bills, defectsandeVilsof the present 
system of, 11-15 ; powers of Trustees to 

! collect by distress and sale of goods, 
187, 188 ; form of, as authorized by law, 
with explanatcuy remarks, 346. 

\ Readers, five National School, contentsof, 
321-325 ; remai'ks on, 337. 

; Reading medtanical, intellectual, and 
rhetoncal, how to teach and learn, 228- 

; 231.; taste for, 272. 
Reed, Rev. Dr. Andrew, quoted, 212, 213. 
Regkter of the School, must be regularly 
kept, 75, 76 ; Law of the State of New- 
York, respecting, 76, 77, (note) import- 
ance of, 90. 

I Beffulations, general, for' City and Town 
Schools, 22 ; for the pupils of a School, 

I good, 244, 245. 

' Relations, educational between Upper 
Canada and the United States, 189-191, 
555-256. 
Religion a vital part of Education, 38 ; 31. 

I Religious Instruction, constitution and 
government of Common Schools in res- 

I pectto, 77; 351,352. 

I Remembrance, 248. 

i Report on a System of Elementarv Instruc- 
tion in Upper Canada, remarks on, by 
the Official SchoolJournal of the State 
of New-York, 175, 176 ; by the Western 
(Cincinnati) School Journal, 205-207 ; 
reference to, 223 ; extract from, 228, 241- 
243. . 

Re];)orts on School matters in various Dis- 
tricts of U, C. 112-119; 172; 310-313; 

i 372-374. , I 



Reports, National Education, Ireland, ex- 
tracts from, 280-284; 350-352. 

Resolution, importance of, 64. 

Respect for I'eacbers, the interest of So- 
ciety, 79, 80. 

Results of the first year's operations of the 
present School Act in several Districts, 

Rhode Island School Law quoted, 53. 

Richer, Jean Paul, quoted, 368. 

Robinson's, Hon. Chief Justice, remarks 
on the system of Common School in- 
struction in Upper Canada, 319. 

Rochester, N.Y., text-books in the Schools 
of, 31 ; Free Schools of, 121. 

Rules for conversation, 276. - 

Rush, Dr., quoted, 32. 

Russell, Lord John, 119 ; extract from the 
spjeech of^ in House of Commons on the 
Irish National System of Education, 279. 
S 

Sanctity of Childhood, the, 368. 

Self-made men, 64, 208 ; a striking feet 
by Sir Robert Peel, 213. 

Sense, Common, 65. 

Scholar, marks of a bad, 246. 

Schools in Cities and Towns, U. C, hum- 

. ber, locality and kind of, 21 ; Teachers 
in, 21 ; Regulations in, 22 ; Inspection 
of, 23. 

School-houses, determining tlie sites of, 6 ; 
moneys, mode of accounting for, recom- 
mended, 9, 10. 

School Sections should be altered only at 
the beginning of each School year, 6. 

Schools, kind of, the country wants, 181, 
212; two essentials ofgood common, 181. 

Scotland, origin of its intellectual great- 
ness, 32. 

Scott, Sir Walter, quoted, 224. 

Sea, effects of changes in, 275. 

Short selections, from Ancient and Modem 
Authors, 85-87, 178, 211-214; from Ame- 
rican Authors, 181 ; 214. 

Siracoe District, Supt.'s remarks on the 
state of Schools in, 114. 

Sing, Let Children, 216. 

Sites of School-houses, determining the, 
6, 187. 

Socrates in Xenophon, 86 ; on real know- 
ledge, 180. 

Soils, exact chemical constitution of cer- 
tain, &c., 168. 

Spelling,' bad, causes of, and the remedy, 
269-271. 

Spoil a son, it is easy to, 368. 

StaeL Madame de, and Napoleon, anec^ 
dote, 365. 

Starvation of Children, the worst,. 127. 

Statistical Reports of Schools m the Niag- 
ara District, 81-85 ; in the London Dls« 



Jfonmal of fSHntution 

ftuxilisry in the promotion of such a work, we present this Monthly Joamal« 
Such a publication is a desideratum in Canada, and is demanded by the interests 
of Schools and the claims of general knowledge* We yolunteer the labour 
and responsibility of its production upon the double ground of its necessity and 
importance, and the assurances we have received in various Districts in Upper 
Canada, that in the event of our gratuitouajy undertaking so much, the friends 
of Education throughout the Province will cordially and ef&ciently co-operate. 
And as every farthing of the subscriptions will be devoted to the mechanical 
execution of the work, the more numerous the subscriptions are the more may 
the value of the publication be increased, both in the amount of matter and in 
engravings of plans of School Houses, Premises, Uc. 

The principle on which this Periodical is issued and is proposed to be sus- 
tained, — ^that of voluntary co-operation — ^indicates the theory of the Educational 
system which it will seek to develop. In a free country, like Canada, the 
people cannot be educated without their own consent and their own voluntary 
co-operation. This is the basis of our system of Public Elementary Educa- 
tion ; it is the vital principle, which connects and pervades all its part» ; and 
it furnishes the only key to a correct explanation of its philosophy. The 
Provincial School Grant and School Law are the voluntary creation of the 
country through its Legislative Representatives ; the School Assessment of 
each District is the voluntary creation of its inhabitants through their Town- 
ship Representatives in Council ; the erection of every School House, and the 
employment and support of every Teacher is the voluntary work of the inhabi- 
tants of each School Section through their Trustee Representatives, chosen by 
themselves. There cannot, therefore, be even a School established, except by 
the people themselves. It is true, inditndwds may be compelled to support 
Schools, whether they desire to do so or not ; but in a country where each 
individual will is sovereign and supreme, there is no law or government — there 
is no society — there is a state of nature. A state of civilization and free 
government supposes the subordination of individual will, in civil matters, to the 
will of constituencies — whether they consist of the inhabitants of a School 
Section, or Township, or County, or Province. As the inhabitants of any one 
of these constituencies cannot act individually, even in employing a School 
Teacher, they elect certain persons to act for them, and are individually bound 
by the acts of their representatives. Now, the Executive Grovernment itself 
cannot establish even a Common School in the smallest of these constituencies ; 
only the people themselves, by their own chosen Representatives, can do it. 
A despotic School system supposes the power of the Government to act irre- 
sponsibly and independently of the people in the establishment and management 
of Schools. Our system is the reverse of that. The co-operation of the 
Government and people is, of course, essential to any system of public instruc- 
tion in this or in any free country ; but the positive and acting power in the 
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«I^licfttion of our existing system is with the people themselves, in their 
fieferal localities. The govermentai part of the system is a power of m9^ve«— 
not of force. The Legislature^ in the School grant, offers, through the Execu- 
tive Government, an inducement to each District, through its Council, to promote 
Common School Education in such District : and the Provincial Government 
and District Council thus unitedly present motives to the inhabitants of each 
School Division, through their own elected Trustees, to educate their own 
children. Their compliance or non-compliance with the conditions offered — 
their yielding or not yielding to the motives presented-^-is with themselves. 
The General Rules and Regulations are but guards against individual or local 
abuses of the Provincial and District School Fund — are aids to promote IJie 
benefits of its expenditure, and to supply the deficiency of local information— 
and will become less and less necessary in proportion to the advancement of 
School experience and general knowledge throughout the country. The pro- 
gress of the system, and the diffusion of knowledge, will supersede the necessity 
of some provisions of the law, and create the necessity for new ones. Maturity 
in anything imparts a character of simplicity. 

Such being in brief the theory of our popular School System, the first 
requisite to its efficient operations is information as to its general principles 
and various applications, and a just appreciation of its important objects. 
Anything new — however simple — is difficult. The alphabet is difficult to a 
child, as a new language or a new science is difficult to a student. It is so 
wiUi our new School System — though simple in itself — and though as easy as 
the alphabet to those who have learned and practised it in other countries. 
To aid in supplying the information thus needed, and in creating and strength- 
ening a conviction thus essential, is the fundamental object of the Journal %f 
Education, 

Adapting its pages to the wants of the country, rather than to individual 
taste, we devote the greater part of the present number — even at the expense 
of variety— to subjects which demand the attention of all parties concerned in 
the administration of the Common School Law at the commencement of the 
current year. The Educational wants of each month will determine the 
character of the Journal for each month. When the practical alphabet of our 
School System is thoroughly understood, we shall be happy to advance to its 
flcieace and literature. 

We especially solicit the careful attention of every reader to the latter part 
of the Circular addressed to the Wardens of Districts, in which the hardships 
of Trustees and the most serious obstacles to the efficiency of our Common 
Schools are stated, and the cardinal principle of universal education discussed. 

In addition to what is proposed in the Prospectus, we beg to intimate, that, 
in compliaiioe with the request of numerous individuals^ and several public 
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meetings, it is intended to publish in this Journal, in the course of the year, 
the Lectures which. the Chief Superintendent of Schools has delivered in the 
several Districts of Upper Canada on the ** Importance of EducaUon to an 
Agricultural, Manufacturing and Free People ,-" also the Provincial Annual 
School Report for the year 1847. 

The communications and suggestions of Educationists are respectfully 
solicited and will be gratefully received. Besides the agents referred to in the 
Prospectus, we hope that every friend of general Education in Canada will feel 
himself an authorised agent, and aid in promoting the circulation and objects 
of this monthly Periodical. On such co-operation alone, under the divine 
blessing, does its success depend. 



VARIOUS SUBJECTS REQUIRING THE ATTENTION OF MUNICI- 
PAL COUNCILS— HARDSHIPS OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES— THE 
ONLY TRUE PRINCIPLE OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION— SUP- 
PORTING SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO PROPERTY. 

C Circular from the Chitf SuperirUmdmt qf Schools to Wardens qf Districts.) 

Education Office, Toronto, I4:1h January f 1848. 
SIR, 

I desire, through you, to call the attention of the Municipal Council, 
over which you have been chosen to preside, to several subjects of great prac- 
tical importance in respect to Common Schools. The remarks which I beg 
leave to offer have been suggested to me during my recent visit to the several 
Districts of Upper Canada. 

[The Annual School Assessment by the Council,] 

1. The first relates to the Assessment by the Council in connexion with the 
apportionment of the Legislative Grant in aid of Common Schools in your 
District. It appears to be generally desired, that as the Municipal Councils 
now meet only twice a-year, that the apportionment of the Legislative Grant 
should be made each year at an earlier period than that required by law, and 
before the first semi-annual meeting of the Councils. I am quite of that 
opinion, but am not in circumstances to act upon it the present year. It is 
quite as easy to apportion the Legislative Grant in January as in April ; but 
the reason why it has not been apportioned earlier in each year, is the absence 
of the data necessary to make such an apportionment. As the Legislative 
Grant is apportioned to each District and Township, according to the number 
of children in each between the ages of 5 and 16 years, I am depending on 
the reports of the District Superintendents for each year, in order to make an 
equitable apportionment of the Legislative Grant for the following year. Those 
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reports are not forthcomiog before March. But I hope, by means of the general 
oensus which the Legislature has authorised to be taken the present year, and 
other provisions which may be made, that the annual apportionment of the 
Le^slative School Grant will hereafter be made at the commencement of the 
year. In the mean time, as the power of the Council in respect to School 
Assessments is, by the provisions of the amended School Act, unlimited, it can, 
at its first session, make an Assessment for the current year without regard to 
the precise amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant. The sum appor- 
tioned to each District this year will' probably not be much more or less than 
that apportioned last year. Assuming that to be the case, the Council can 
proceed at its first session to make the School Assessment for the year. The 
condition on which aid is granted by the State to the several Counties (analogous 
to our Districts) in the neighbouring State of New-York, is the same as that 
on which Legislative aid is granted to the several Districts in Upper Canada ; 
but there the County authorities raise by voluntary local assessment, a much 
larger sum than is granted by the State ; though the amount of Legislative aid 
per child, from 5 to 16 years of age, is less there than in this country. For 
example, the State appropriation for the support of Commoii Schools in the 
State of New-York for 1845, was #220,000 ; the amount raised by the County 
Boards of Supervisors (analogous to our District Councils in School matters) 
was $415,051 15 cents ; and the amount paid on Trustees' Rate-Bills the 
same year, for the same purpose, was $460,764 78 cents. This does not 
include $55,000 appropriated by the State, the same year, and $40,881 86 cts. 
raised by Boards of Supervisors for Counties, for the increase of Common 
School Libraries. Would each District Council raise twice or thrice the 
amount it now does by School Assessment, there would be no need of Trustees' 
Rate-Bills at all, and there would be certain salaries for the support of good 
Teachers throughout all Upper Canada — to the great assistance of many poor 
parents in educating their children — to the great relief of Trustees — to the 
vast improvement in the Schools, and to the unspeakable benefit of the rising 
and future generations of Upper Canada. But to this true and only efficient 
principle of providing for the education of the entire population of our country, 
I will invite your special attention in the sequel of this communication. 

[The Time of Collecting and Paying the Council School Assessment,] 

2. Another subject which I beg to commend to the attention of the Council 
iBf the time of collecting Bjad paying over into the hands of the District Super- 
intendent the School Assessment for the year. According to law, it is, I 
believe, due before the middle of December ; but a great part of it is not received 
by the District Superintendent until one, two, or three months afterwards. 
This causes serious irregularity in the operations of the School system — mixing 
up the affiiirs of ^oine year with those of another — ^rendering full and punctual 
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annual School reports of the Trustees and District Superintendents impossible-— 
causing great inconvenience to the District Superintendent, and much trouble 
and loss to School Teachers, It is submitted whether the Council will not 
adopt ef^tual measures to secure the payment of the annual School Assess- 
ment before the end of the year; and if in any case any Collectors are delin- 
quenty whether it will not be advisable for the Council to direct the District 
Treasurer to pay to the District Superintendent the amount of the School 
Assessment without regard to its actual payment by Collectors, and, if need be, 
require delinquent Collectors to pay interest on the amount of the School 
Assessment payable by them from the time it is due until it is paid. Certainly 
Teachers ought not to be kept out of their money by official neglects of duty ; 
and we cannot have a good system of Schools without regularity in every 
department of it. The injustice to Teachers and Trustees, dnd other evils 
occasioned by the non-payment of the School Assessment at the time prescribed 
by law, have been strongly presented in a large proportion of the Districts that 
I have recently visited. The remedy for the evil is entirely in the hands of 
the Council. 

[Hie FormaUon and JUteration of School SeeHonif and Dtiemdmng ike 
8Ue» of School Hbttsef.] 

3. The formation and ah»ration of School Sections, and determining the 
locality of Section School Houses, have sometimes been attended with serious 
inconvenience, and have given rise to many disputes. In my Circular letter, 
let October, 1846, addressed to Wardens of Districts, I pointed out the evils 
attending the division of Townships into amaU School Sections, and adduced 
some reasons and authorities in proof of the advantages of large, over small 
School Sections. On this point I need merely refer to what I have stated in 
that Circular — {See Special Report^ ^c, pp. 27, 28) ; — ^but inconveniences, 
which deserve the attention of the Council, have, in several instances, attended 
the alteration of School Sections. The alteration of a School Section in the 
middle of the year can scarcely fail to embarrass the Trustees concerned. At 
the beginning of the year, the Trustees make their calculations and engage- 
ments according to the then existing boundaries of their School Section ; but 
if those boundaries are altered before the year's engagements and. obligations 
are fulfilled, the affairs of such School Section are almost inevitably deranged, 
and the Trustees perhaps involved in painful embarrassments and perplexities. 
It is therefore submitted to the Council, whether it will not behest, as a genermi* 
rulcj for alterations in School Sections to be authorised only during th^ aiitenlit: 
Session of the Council, and to take effect only at the commencement of the 
year ; or, at least, not to take effect within six months after the act of the 
Council authorizing such alteration. This will afiord time to Trustees cbft« 
cemed to prepare for the changes contemplated. It will also afibid all parCieia 
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eonoerned an opportunity of petitioning the Coancil against such alterationsy 
gboald it happen that they had been sanctioned by the Council on imperfect or 
partial information. Then as to the locaUm of the School in a Section, and 
claims in favour of two or more School Houses which may have been erected 
or occupied in a Sectiouy disputes have frequently arisen. In order to prevent 
such most injurious disputes, it appears to me important that the Council, in 
forming a new School Section, or in altering the boundaries of a Section, or in 
imposing an Assessment for the erection of a School House, tihoM in all cases 
name ike locality of the School House. I would respectfully recommend the 
Council to pursue the same course in all cases of pending disputes between 
Trustees and their neighbours, as to the locality of the Section School. It is 
true, dissatisfied or aggrieved parties have a right to complain to the District 
or Provincial Superintendent, and he has a right to decide on matters of com- 
plaint ; but he would often hesitate to interfere in so delicate a matter — even 
where he might possess the requisite local information, which is not practicable 
in many cases — unless he were sustained by the judgment of the Council. I 
think that the Council, who alone has the power of organizing School Sections, 
is the proper and the most competent judge as to where the Schools should be 
kept in such Sections. Nor can I conceive a School Section to be fully organ- 
ized without the locality of the School House being designated. 

[TiUeB to dommoH, Sdia<d Property.] 

4. In connexion with settling the localities of Section Schools, I beg agai n 
to draw the attention of the Council to the importance of securing the titles of 
School Houses and Premises. I have been surprised to learn, during my recent 
provincial tour, and from official correspondence, how large a number, — ^I might 
perhaps say, proportion — of Common School Premises in the several Districts, 
are not secured to the public by any sufficient title. ^ the present School 
Act, all Common School property in each XHstrict is vested in the Municipal 
Council of such District, under the immediate management of local Trustees ; 
and I would suggest to the Council the pr<^riety of taking immediate and effec- 
tual steps to secure all the Common School property within its jurisdiction. 
Then in case of changing the locality of a School House, the present premises 
oonld be sold by order of the Council, to aid in the procuring of new premises 
and the erection of a new School House. 

[Reports and Text Books for Common Schools.] 

5. During my la^e tour of Upper Canada, I have taken the liberty to present 
each District Council with several copies of my Report on a System of Public 
Elementary htetmetion for Upper Canada ; also copies of my Annual School 
Reports for 1845, and 1846, and of my Spedal Report of the Measures which 
haafe been adopted for the Estciblitkment of a ^ormaT School, and for carry- 
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ing into effect generally the Common School Act. I hare also bad great pleasure 
in procuring from the National Board of Education in Dublin, and in presenting 
to each District Council, a complete set of their JVationcd School Books, 
Reports, Forms, ^c. The Provincial Board of Education have recommended 
the use of these admirable books — as they may be required — in all our Com- 
mon Schools. The measures which the Board have adopted to render these 
Books accessible to the people of Canada generally, and at the lowest prices 
possible, are detailed in my Special Report, pp. 7, 0.* I believe these proceed- 
ings of the Provincial Board of Education will commend themselves to the 
approbation and gratitude of every person who wishes, without any interference 
with private enterprise, the introduction and use of good and cheap School 
Books in all our Schools. In connexion with what has been done by the 
Provincial Board, I hope that the Council will appoint a Committee to examine 
these Books (the Readers especially), as to both their excellence and cheapness^ 
and co-operate in the recommendation of the use of them in the Schools. The 



* The following is the statement referred to : — ** One part of the duty of the Board of 
Education is: * To examine and recommend or disapprove of all Books, Plans, or 
Forms which may be submitted to them with a view to their use in Schools ;' and I lost 
no time in laying before the Board specimens of the National School Books, and the 
advantageous terms, on which, 1 believed, from personal conversations with the Com- 
missioners in Dublin, these admirable books could be obtained ; as edso permission to 
re 'print them in Upper Canada. An official communication was directed to oe addressed, 
in behalf of the Board, to the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland on the 
subject ; in reply to which the Board received permission to re-print the National School 
Books in Upper Canada, and the offer on the part of the Commissioners, to supply the 
Dublin Editions for Canadian Schools at cost prices, nearly one hundred percent, below 
the retail selling price of these books to the British public. 

*' The Board, feeling that their duty in this respect was one of great delicacy, as well 
as of great importance, resolved to proceed in a manner the least liable to objection 
from any quarter. There being no series of School Books published in Upper Canada, 
the Board thought it best not to interfere with any of the few isolated School Books 
which are published in the Province, either by way of recommendation or disapproval ; 
but to recommend the complete and admirable series of National School Books, and to 
adopt such nieasures to carry their recommendation into effect as would not at all affect 
the competition and fair profits of the Trade, while they would greatly promote the 
advantages of the public and the best interests of our Common Schools, in regard to 
both the prices and the character of School Books. 

** The Board, in the first instance, advertised for Tenders for re-printing these Books, 
proposing to confine its own privilege of re-printing them to the Publisher or Publishers 
who would engage to print them in a style similar to the Dublin editions, at the lowest 
prices to the public. Several Tenders were sent in for re-printing single numbers of the 
series, in the terms of which there was scarcelva shadow of difference ; but no publish- 
ing house was willing to invest the capital and assume the responsibility of re-printine^ 
the entire series at the reduced prices of the imported editions. The Board determine? 
at length, to extend its own privilege of re-printing the National Books to any Publisher 
in Canada who might choose to avail himself of it, reserving merely the right of express- 
ing its opinion favourable or otherwise as to the correctness or quality of any re-priots 
of them. 

'*The Board adopted a Similar course with a view to facilitate and encourage the 
importation of the National School Books — extending its recommendation to the National 
Commissioners in Dublin in behalf of any person in Upper Canada, to be furnished with 
their books at their proposed reduced prices, who woula engage to sell them at the rate 
of not more than two pence currency for every penny sterling of the cost price. Seve- 
ral Canadian Booksellers have availed themselves of this offer of the Board ; and two 
publishing houses in Toronto have got the first three f now four] Readers of the series 
stereotyped— /<zc-^miZte5 of the last Dublin editions.'' 



prices at which these Books can be procured for the Schools are given in my 
Special Report, pp. 62, 63 ; the unobjectionable means which I have desired 
to see employed & procure their general use in the Schools, and some of 
the advantages attending it, are explained in the same Report, pp. 67, 68 ;* 
and the opinions and practice of other countries in respect to uniform Text 
Books in the Schools are stated in my Report on a System of Public Elemen- 
tary Instruction, pp. 171-174. The advantages, intellectual and financial, of 
such an improvement in our Schools can hardly be over estimated. 

[Accounting for the Expenditure of School Moneys.] 

6. The strictly legal and judicious expenditure of the School Fund is 
demanded by the high and patriotic purposes for which it has been provided ; 
and it is also essential to the moral influence and success of our School system, 
that those who have to do with the payment of the School Fund should be able 
to evince from year to year, beyond suspicion, that they have faithfully performed 
this part of their duty. In my Annual School Report for 1845-6, under the 
head of <^ Common School Funds,^* (pp. 2,- 3,) I pointed out the impossibility 
of protecting the School Fund from abuses, and of obtaining full and detailed 
accoants of its expenditure, according to the provisions of the late Common 
School Adt ; and subsequent disclosures, arising from attempts to wind up the 
financial accounts of former years, have furnished proofs that I was warranted 
in the remarks referred to. There is now but one Financial School Officer in 
each District ; and in order that he may fully and satisfactorily account for the 



* The unobjectionable means here referred to are stated as follows :— ** As many 
foreign and inappropriate books have found their way into our Schools, it is a work of 
^4^cacy and difficulty to supersede them. This must be the work of time, as well as of 
prudence and perseverance ; but the object to be accomplished is worth all the labour 
necessary for its attainment. It has been felt so in every enlightened country, as you 
may see, by referring to the authorities quoted in my Report on Elementary Instruction, 
under the head of Text Books. It has already been achieved in many of the counties 
and in all the principal cities of the neighbouring State of New-Tork, such as Albany, 
New-Tork, Rochester, &c.j where their respective Boards of Education prescribe the 
books which shall be used in each of the Common Schools within their respective 
jurisdictions. The principle of the system of uniformity of books in Schools is not so 
much that one set of books should be used in a State, but that only one set of books 
should be used in one School, and, next, that only one set of books should be used in a 
District or City. The first object to be aimed at is, the use of but one set of books in 
one School. Let the District Superintendent and Teachers use every means to -convince 
the Trustees of Schools that such is their interest, and the interest of those on whose 
behalf they act, and one of the most important improvements in our Schools will be 
effected. The value of the Teacher's time to his employers will be doubled ; the 
progress of the pupHs will be proportionably advanced ; and the most repulsive part of a 
School-master's toils will be succeeded by a comparatively pleasurable and successful 
labour. But reasoning and persuasion are the appropriate means of attaining this great 
public object. Education was never yet promoted by harsh means ^ and least of all in 
respect to the subject on which I am now remarking. Besides, the Grovemment, as 
much as the people — and even more-^has left to cnance the selection and supply of 
School books, — (a provision for which oujg^ht to have been co-existent with our Common 
School Law,) — ana the same reasons, afiectionatelyand earnestly pressed, which have 
induced the Government to adopt so essential an improvement, will indues the Truitses 
and their constituents to share the advantages of it." 
B 
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School Moneys which come into his hands, I would respectfully recomra^id 
that the Council appoint, at its first Session of each year, an Auditing Com- 
mittee, to audit the accounts of the District Superintendent for the preceding 
year. The District Superintendent's accounts, approved of by such Committee, 
will be satisfactory to this Department. This method of accounting for the 
expenditure of the District School Fund will, it appears to me, be much more 
satisfactory to aH parties, than transmitting to the Chief Superintendent of 
Schools, or to the Inspector Greneral, hundreds of School Teachers' receipts, — 
of the reality of which no opinion can be formed, except from the honorable 
character of the person sending them. 

[HardsMps of Trustees — the great and true Principle of Universal Educa- 
tion — Supporting Common Schools according to Property.] 

7. There is one more subject, and that of the most vital importance, to 
which! earnestly crave the most serious consideration of the Council. It is 
the relief which it is in the power of- the Council to nSbrd to Trustees in the 
discharge of their onerous duties, and the blessings it is in its power to confer 
upon the entire youth of its District. The position of Trustees is painful, if 
not anomalous. It is true, they have much more powB*, and are placed in & 
much better position, under the present School Act, than they have been here* 
tofore. But still the power given to other elective corporations is not yet fully 
accorded to School Trustees. The constituents of. a county are all involved 
in the responsibility of the acts of their representative ; the inhabitants of a 
City or a Town are all liable for the acts of their respective corporations. 
Why should not all the inhabitants of a School Section be equally liable for 
the acts of their Trustee Corporation ? Why should all the household 
inhabitants of a School Section have a voice in electing the members of the 
Trustee Corporation for such Section, and yet none of those electors be liable 
for the acts of their Representatives except such as might think proper to send 
children to the School 1 Is this just to the persons elected — to impose upon 
them positive duties and yet allow them only contingent resources to perform 
those duties ? Is it equitable between man and man, that three individuals 
should be elected by all the household inhabitants of a School Section, and 
compelled under a penalty to act without remuneration for time and trouble, — 
censured if they do not provide a good School House, good School Teacher, 
and a good School — but denied the united resources of their constituents to 
fulfil such engagements, and realize such expectations, and left to individual 
option for means to accomplish the whole ! Under such circumstances, it ia 
not surprising that many of the most competent men, after repeated trials , 
perplexities and disappointments, would sooner pay heavy penalties than be 
School Trustees. In order that Trustees may perform their duties and fulfil 
their engagements with satisfaction to themselves, and benefit to the public. 



their resources ought not to be more limited or leaS certain than the suffrages 
by which they have been elected. The right to elect managers of the School, 
ought not to be severed from the obligation to support the School. There 
should be like responsibility where there is like power* If all the inhabitants 
of a School Section elect Trustees, all the inhabitants should be liable for what 
the Trustees in behalf of such inhabitants agree to pay. Such is the conclu- 
sion deduced from the nature of the relation subsisting between Trustees and 
their constituents, and such is the conclusion suggested by analogy. Im- 
pressed with its justice, and the general importance of its application to our 
Schools, I have endeavoured, for the last two years, to get Trustees invested 
with the authority which this conclusion involves. The principle has been sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature as the basis of our Common School System in Cities 
and Towns ; and Municipal Councils are invested with authority by the 
amended School Act to apply the same principle to the Districts at large 
or to any Section of them. 

To evince the defects of the past and present system of School Rate Bills^ 
the great hardships to which they subject Trustees, and the importance and 
advantages of exercising the powers with which the Municipal Council is 
invested for the support of Common Schools, I think it may be nseful to lay 
before the Council what has been submitted to and sanctioned by Government 
on this most important subject. When, in obedience to the command of the 
late Governor Greneral, Eari. Cathcart, the original draft of the present Com- 
mon School Act was submitted to His Excellency in Council, it was proposed, 
as the sixth division of the 27th Section, in defining the manner in which 
Trustees should impose a Rate Bill, that they should ^' fix the Rate Bill per 
quarter, and cause it to be made upon all the inhabitants of each School Section 
according to the valuation of property, as expressed in the Township Collector's 
Roll, who shall allow any one of the Trustees or their authorised Collector, of 
each School Section in his Township, Town, or City, to make a copy of said 
Roll so far as it relates to such School Section respectively.^' 

This clause was lost in the House of Assembly, in consequence of which 
there is a want of clearness and precision in the Act as to the manner of impos- 
ing Rate Bills. The reasons given for the introduction of this clause, in obser- 
vations accompanying the original draft of the Bill, and dated 3rd March, 
1846^ are as follows : — 

" The aext important change which I propose is, that the Rate-bill imposed by the 
Trustees of each School Section shall be levied upon the inhabitants of such section 
generally, according to property : It is the inhabitants generally who elect the Trustees; 
it is for the inhabitants generally that the grant is made ; and the same principle ought, 
I think, to be acted upon throughout the system— all having a right to avail themselves 
of the School. I need not say how just and patriotic is this principle ; how important 
it is for the poor, and especially those (as is often the case,) who have large families; 
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haw much, it would lig^iten the -bnrtlien of supportiiig die Schools : how greatly it would 
inereaee the attendance of popila and consequently the hiesangs of education ; and how 
fltrietly then wonid oor Common Schools be public Schools. I may observe that this 
system obtaus in the State rfMaoMchnsetts, where there are die best Common Schods 
in the United States.* 

'* On the other hand the evils of the present system of School Rate-bill have been 
bron^t under my notice from the most populous Townships, and by the most ezperi* 
enced educationists in Canada. When it is apprehended that the Rate-bill will be high, 
many will not send their children to the School at all ; then there is no School, or else a 
few give enough to pay the Teacher three mondis, including the Government grant ; or 
even after the School is commenced, if it be found that the School is not so large as had 
been anticipated, and that those who send will consequently be required to pay more 
than they had expected, parents will begin to take their children from School in oider to 
escape the Rate-bill, as persons would flee from a falling house. The consequence is, 
diat the School is either broken up, or the whole burthen of paying the Teacher fitlls 
upon the Trustees, and often a quarrel ensues between them and the Teacher. I have 
been assured by the most experienced and judicious men, that it is impossible to have 
good Schools under the present system of Rate-biUs. I think the substitute I propose 
will remedy the eviL I know of none who will object to it but the rich, and the child- 
less, and the selfish. Education is a public good ; ignorance is a public evil. What 
affects the public ought to be binding upon each individual composing it. In every 
good government, and in every good system, the interests of the whole society are 
obligatory upon each member of i|." 

On the 27th of March, 1847, when snbmitting to the Governor-General in 
Council the original Draft of the amended School Act, I again brought this 
vital part of our School system under consideration in the following words, the 
quoting of which at length will be justified by the vast importance of the 
subject: — 

" The Nhtth and Tenth Sections embody an important principle which lies at the 
very foundation of a sound system of public iostmction, and which is essential to the 
ufdcersal education of i(ny country — ^it is the principle of School Rate-hill, as well as 
School Assessment^ according to property, both in town and country. In my communi- 
cation of the 3rd of March last, I dwelt at some length on the importance of this prin- 
ciple, and referred to the testimonies of experienced educationists in different parts of 
Upper Canada as to the impossibility of ever having good Schools, much less rendering 
them accessible to all the youth of the land, under the past and present system of 
School Rate-bill— a system which has never been admitted in the State of Massachu- 
setts, yi here Common School educaiion is nearly, if not quite, universal among the 
poorest classes of the community. The principle embodied in the ninth and tenth 
Sections of the accompanying Draft of Bill was embodied in the original Draft of the 
Common School Act— was sanctioned by the late Governor-General in Council, and 
was advocated in the House of Assembly by the Honourable Attorney-General Draper; 
but the proposition being new, and being apparently misunderstood by some, and coming 
in contact with wealthy selfishness, was lost by a small majority. But since the last 
Session of the Legislature, several District Councils have expressed themselves in 
favour of this principle, and the subject has repeatedly been brought before me by 
Trustees. The principle of School-rate according to property is recognized and acted 



* It has latteriy been introduced into several parts of other States, and is extending 
trom year to year. 
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upon in respect to Aflsessments imposed by each District Council for the raising of a 
mmety of the School Fund, and for the erection of School Houses ; but in the practical 
part of the School system, where the operation of the principle is most important, it does 
not obtain. All that is done by the District Council will answer no practical purpose, 
if the Trustees do not furnish and keep the School House comfortable, and employ a 
proper Teacher, and provide for the payment of his salary. This the Trustees cannot 
do, as a general rule, as long as they are thrown upon chance and caprice and selfish- 
ness for the resources necessary to fulfil and satisfy their engagements. 

" The circumstances of Trustees, as the law now stands, are as follows :— They can 
seldom engage a competent Teacher without agreeing to pay him a stipulated salary, 
and generally by the year. Very few good Teachers will agree to depend upon the 
chance fees of tuition arising from the chance attendance of pupils, for the principal or a 
large part of their salaries. But upon such chances either the Teacher must depend for 
the chief part of his means of support, or the Trustees must depend for the chief part 
of the means necessary to enable them to pay the Teacher and support the School ; for 
they have no resource but voluntary subscription or Rate-bill upon the parents who may 
please — and only as they may please— to send their children to the School. Thus 
Trustees, in order to establish and maintain a good School, must agree to pay a stipu- 
lated sum per quarter, or per year ; but they have no certain resources beyond their 
own private means to rely upon to enable them to pay the sum stipulated. 

*' That the resources arising from the imposition of rate-bills upon parents voluntarily 
sending their children to the School are insufficient, and that this system is detrimental 
to the interests of the Schools and of the youth of the community, will be obvious from 
the following considerations, which have been repeatedly brought before me as facts 
in the form of complaints and applications for counsel and advice : — When it is known 
that a considerable sum will be required to repair the School House and make it com- 
fortable, parents, in many instances, desist from sending their children until afler the 
completion of the repairs, so as to avoid being rated for the payment of them. One 
of the evils attending such a proceeding is, that the children of such parents are deprived 
of a quarter's instruction in the School. Another evil is, that the refusal of some parents 
to bear a part of the expense of repairing and furnishing the School House imposes a 
heavier burden upon those who do send to the School, and sometimes prevents so many 
others, that the Trustees are compelled either to leave the House unrepaired, and 
continue to occupy it when utterly unfit for use, or resort to voluntary subscription to 
get means to make the most needful of such repairs. To avoid these inconveniencies 
and evils. Trustees have, in numerous instances, applied to their District Council to 
exercise the po^^ers conferred upon it by the Common School Act, to impose an Assess- 
ment upon their Sections for School-house repairs and furniture ; and I have advised 
them to do so. This, however, is an exceedingly inconvenient and round about 
proceeding to obtain the application of the principle which is embodied in the ninth and 
tenth Sections of the annexed draft of Bill. 

** But another consideration, evincing the evil of the present system of School rate- 
bili is, its pernicious mfluence upon the School after its establishment. It involves a 
present pecuniary inducement to every parent to keep his children from the SchooL 
Many parents in narrow circumstances are influenced by this motive, and desist from 
edncating their children ; indeed, I have been informed of numerous instances of poor 
men with large families being compelled to do so. Again, many parents possessing 
ample means to educate their children are indifferent in respect to it. Not having had 
the advantages of early education themselves, they think their children can do as they 
have done. A slight pecuniary inducement will, therefore, prevent them from sending 
their children to the School. These same considerations will also induce many parents 
to withdraw their children from the School, on ^slight grounds of offence or inconve- 
Jttoned. The withdrawment of every pupil from the School involves the necessity of 
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imposing an additional amoant of rate-billa upon those who continue to send their 
children to the School, and furnishes, therefore, an additional inducement to them to 
remove their children also. And towards the close of the year or term of the Teacher's 
engagement, if it be found or apprehended that the rate-bill must be increased in order 
to pay his salary, many parents remove their children from the School. Others take 
the alarm ; and I have been informed of instances in which the School has been nearly 
abandoned, and the Trustees have been involved in the most painful embarraasment. 
Then the Trustees, perhaps, blame the Teacher for this diminution in the attendance at 
the School, and refuse to pay him his stipulated wages. I have been appealed to on 
several occasions to settle disputes arising out of such circumstances. To anticipate 
and prevent these difficulties, as fiir as possible. Trustees have, in some instances, 
before engaging a Teacher, gone about among their neighbours with a view of getting 
them voluntarily to subscribe a sufficient amount to pay his salary. In some instances 
they have partially succeeded ; in other instances they have been able to induce but a 
few to join wiih them in such an obligation. But, in many instances, the employment 
of inferior Teachers, upon terms such as a competent Teacher would not agree to, has 
been the result.— Now, the whole tendency of such a system is as pernicious to the 
feelings, views, and mental habits of all parties concerned, as it is fatal to the character 
and interests of the Common Schools. 

" Of the effect of this unpatriotic system upon the aggregate attendance of children 
at our Common Schools, some opinion may be formed from the fact, that the average 
number of children taught in them is rather more than Jifty per cent, less than in a 
neighbouring States where the principle of rate-bill according to property — instead of 
according to attendance—obtains. To leave children uneducated is to train up thieves 
and incendiaries and murderers ; and it is the interest and duty of both the Government 
and every honest member of the community, to aid in the prevention, as well as pun- 
ishment, of crimes and their kindred vices. For the Government, or Province, with 
resources .at command, to refuse or neglect to afford means of subsistence to starving 
and famishing multitudes, would be justly regarded as a public crime and disgrace. 
But, is it a less crime, and a lighter disgrace, to subject by neglect hundreds and 
thousands to intellectual starvation and the pestilence of crime and misery which 
follow in its train ? Yet, at the present time, more than one-ha^ of the children of 
Upper Canada, of School age, are not in attendance at any School I But place the 
poor man on a level with the rich man in the divinely ordained means of such instruction 
for his children as will qualify and dispose them for their duties in the sociiil system ; 
let the poor man feel that by paying his penny of School assessment, his children have 
as good a right to the School as those of his wealthy neighbour who pays his thirty 
shillings, and how many will be seen crowding to the School of knowledge and virtue 
from that very class of the community from which our gaols and prisons are now filled. 
Compel the untutored and misguided parent to pay his quota for the actual operations 
of the School, and a door of instruction will be opened to his children which, otherwise, 
parental ignorance and selfishness would shut against them ; and their natural rights 
and best interests will thus be protected and secured during the period of their childhood 
and helplessness, and they will not grow up barbarians and nuisances in the eommiiniry. 
Require every man to pay for a necessary Common School education ftccovding to the 
property which he has acquired and enjoys in the Country, and you listen Uie burthen 
of supporting the Common Schools from those parents who are educating their fiimilies ; 
you remove the strongest temptation to keeping children from the School, and furnislK 
every parent with an additional and direct inducement to send his children to the School ; 
you remove all contention between parents and Trustees and Teachers, on account of 
the present system of Rate Bills and subscriptions according to attendance ; you relieve 
Trustees of the most perplexing part of their duties, and place both them and the Teacher 
in a position more agreeable and more efficient in fegard to the character nod interests 
of aie School ; yon provide meftai for obtaiain^ better tad more ivgukr aalanes for 
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School Teachers, and at less expense to each of the parents now sending children to the 
Common School, and thus insure a better class of Teachers ; you open the School 
House door to every child in the IJEind, and thus lay the foundation for a virtuous, intel- 
ligent, and prosperous community. 

" Such are the objects contemplated by the Ninth and Tenth Sections of the accom- 
panjring Dnh of Bill ; and, should they become law, I most truly believe that they will 
pfodu99 a greater improvement in the Common Schools and in the diffusion of Common 
School education than any educational enactment which has yet taken place in this 
Province. In connejuon with the influence of oar Divine Christianity, I can conceive 
of no greater blessing to coming generations of Canada than the incorportation into our 
School law of the principle which I here advocate, and which is thus summarily 
expressed by the Massachusetts Board of Education in their Annual Report for 1845 : 
* The cardinal principle, which lies at the foundation of our educational system, is, that 
all the ckUdren of the State shall be educated by the State* As our Government was 
founded upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, it was rightly concluded by its 
framers that, without a wise educational system, the Government itself could not stand ; 
and in ordaining that the expenses of educating the people should be defrayed by the 
people at large, without reference to the particular benefit of individuals, it was consi- 
dered that those, who, perhaps, without any children of their own, nevertheless would 
still be compelled to pay a large tax, would receive an ample equivalent in the protection 
of their persons and in the security of their property.' '» 

Sach, Sir, I conceive to be the true theory and the vital principle of national 
education — a principle which, however new in its full application in this 
Province, lies at the foundation of the systems of popular education in the 
best educated conntries of both Europe and America, and is obtaining in 
Citiesy Towns, and States where the old and partial system has heretofore 
prevailed. The Legislature has not thought it advisable to confer the power 
of applying this principle upon School Trtistees of either Town or Country, 
but has invested District and Town Councils with the power of applying it to 
hoik Town and Country, The eighth Section of the amended School Act 
proWdes, " That it may and shall be lawful for the Council of any City, and 
the Board of Police of any Incorporated Town, and the Municipal Council of 
any District in Upper Canada, to impose, from time to time, such assessment 
upon the inhabitants of all or any School Districts, Sections or Divisions 
within their respective jurisdictions, over and above the assessment which they 
are now authorised by law to impose, as such Council, Board of Police, or 
Mmiidpal Council thall judge expedient, for the purchasing or procuring 
School Sites, the erecting, repairing, renting or furnishing of School Houses, 
ike payment of Teachers, and for Common School purposes generally: any 
thing in any law or statute to the contrary notwithstanding." — ^It is therefore 
in the power of the inhabitants -of each District in Upper Canada, through 
their local representatives, to have such Schools as they desire, and supported 
in the most patriotic, the most equitable, the most efficient, and the least 
barthen^ome manner. The Municipal Council can thus provide for the salaries 
of all the School Teachers within ito jurisdictioni according to an estimate 
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which may be made, or for the salaries, of the Teachers of individaal SectioiUi 
on the petition of the Trustees of such Sections. The greater efficiency and 
usefulness of the Schools in Sections where the principle is applied will soon 
influence other Sections ; and I have no doubt that the application of it will 
become general as soon as it is generally understood ; and the more extensively 
this principle is applied, the more simple as well as the more efficient and 
beneficial will our whole School System become. 

I have the honor to be. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

EGERTON RTERSON. 



SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS FOR CITIES AND INCORPORATED 
TOWNS IN UPPER CANADA. 

(Circular from the Chirf Superintendent of Schools to the Heads qfCity and Toum 

Corporations, J 

Education Office, Toronto, I5ih Januanf, 1848. 
SIR, 

The Act, 10th and 11th Vic. cap. 19, (intituled << An Act for amending 
the Common School Act of Upper Canada,") designed to establish a better system 
of Schools in Cities and Incorporated Towns in Upper Canada, comes into full 
operation at the commencement of the current year ; and with the view of 
promoting its objects, I deem it my duty to explain through you to the Corpo- 
ration over which you preside, and to the Board of Trustees which you may 
have appointed, and over which you also preside, the origin and design of that 
Act, and offer some suggestions as to the manner in which it may be most 
beneficially carried into effect. 

[Hie necessity and general objects tf this Act,] 

I know not that I can better explain the design of that Act, or better evince 
its necessity, than by quoting the introductory part of the explanatory obser- 
vations which aecompanied the original draft of the Bill, when it was submitted 
to the consideration of the Governor-General in Council. These observaticms, 
dated 27th March, 1847, and addressed to the Secretary of the Province, are 
as follows : — 

" Sir, — ^I tave the honour to submit to the favourable consideration of His 
Excellency the Governor-General in Council, a Legislative measure for the 
better establishment and maintenance of Common Schools in Cities and Incor- 
porated Towns in Upper Canada, and for remedying some defects which are 
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found to exist in the Common School Act for Upper Canada, 9th Vic, cap. xx, 
io consequence of changes to which it was unfortunately subjected while under 
the consideration of the Legislature. 

** With a view to accomplish these objects I have prepared the annexed 
Draft of a Bill, which, in connexion with such explanatory observations a9' 
appear to me to be necessary, I beg most respectfully to lay before His Excel* 
lency in Council. 

"In my communication of the 3rd March, 1846, accompanying the Draft of 
a School Bill for Upper Canada, I observed that our Common School Law had 
been chiefly borrowed from the State of New- York. I beg now to add, that it 
is a modification of the School Law of that State in respect to Counties-^ 
analogous to our Districts — but not of the New- York State School Law in 
respect to Cities and large Towns ; for the School interests of which local 
and special Acts have been passed by the State Legislature. But, as our own^ 
Town and City Schools had been conducted under the General School Act, I 
thought it not advisable last year to submit two Educational measures for Ex- 
ecutive deliberation and Legislative discussion at the same time ; — that it was 
preferable to amend, as far as practicable, the School Law for Western Ca- 
nada at large, and afterwards to introduce a distinct measure for the improve- 
ment of Schools in Cities and Incorporated Towns. 

** It is not necessary for me to reiterate in this place the general principles 
which I laid down in my communication of the 3rd March last, as essential to 
a proper system of public instruction. Taking those principles for granted, I. 
Will confine myself to a simple statement of the necessity of a measure such 
as I have the honour to submit, and to an explanation of its principal provisions* 

"1. The same reasons which justify the Incorporation of Cities and Towns 
for the more efficient management of their local afiairs, and the promotion of 
their local interests generally, require a like incorporation of their public School 
system for the best interests of the rising generation. The practical know- 
ledge and vigilance of a local corporation are, if possible, even more needful 
for the interests of Common Schools, than for the other interests of Towns and 
Cities. I think, therefore, that the School affairs of Cities and Towns ought 
not to be left in the hands of District Municipal Councils, but ought to be 
placed in the hands of the Corporation of each City and the Board of Police of 
each Incorporated Town. 

"2. The peculiar \jircumstances and wants of Cities and Towns appear ta 
me te demand this modification of our School System. In rural Districts the 
population is sparse ; in Cities and Towns it is dense. A single. School Sec- 
tion in a rural District embraces as many square miles as an entire Town or 
Cky. The boundaries of a rural School Section are usually the estimated 
distance which children can travel daily to and from the School. It also re- 
quires^ as a general rule, the united influence and resources of the inhabitant* 
residing within the boundaries of a rural School Section to support the Schoo]. 
There can thus be but one School within such boundaries. In rural districts, 
therefore, as there can be but one School in each Section, there can be no 
gradation of Schools — there can be only mixed Schools, and those of one 
kind — such as each rural Section, separately and independently, can establish 
and si^port. But the case is widely difierent with Cities and Towns. Upon 
a plot of ground not greater than that of a rural School Section, there is a 
population requiring and capable of supporting a dozen Common Schools, aside 
C 
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from Schools of a higher order. According to the present system, the city or 
town would be geographically divided into a given number of School Sections, 
the inhabitants of each of which would elect three Trustees, and have a Com- 
mon School unconnected with any other, and supported wholly by local interest. 
As in rural districts, there is but one kind of Schools — and that such as is 
adapted to the youngest class of pupils — so, under the present system, there 
can be no gradation of Schools in a city or town any more than in the country. 
Thus the educational wants of Towns and Cities are but partially supplied. 
Schools of an inferior description are more numerous than is necessary, and 
Schools of a higher order are altogether wanting — except as they may, in some 
instances, be established and supported by private enterprize. But private 
Schools are too expensive for a large class of the inhabitants of cities and 
towns ; nor should the children of this large class of our fellow-citizens be 
deprived of a good English education on account of the poverty of their parents, 
or be abandoned to the hazard of private enterprize. 

" Now, the proximity of the inhabitants to each other, in cities and towns, 
supersedes the necessity of the geographical division of a city or town into 
small sections — unless to a limited extent in regard to Schools for very young 
children. To provide for the educational wants of cities and towns, there 
should be gradation, and therefore a system of Schools ; Primary Schools for 
children from 5 to 8 years of age ; — a proportionable number of intermediate 
Schools for children, say from 8 to 11 years of age ; and one or more English 
High Schools, teaching the higher branches of a thorough mercantile educa- 
tion. Children at the proper age, and when sufficiently advanced, should be 
removed and promoted from the primary to the intermediate Schools, where 
they could receive a useful Common School education; and then those whose 
parents could afford to give them a more thorough education, should be trans- 
ferred to the High Schools. Of course the School Houses should be erected, 
or different apartments in the same House provided, and Teachers employed, 
appropriate to the objects and character of each of these Schools. The num- 
ber of Schools thus classified which might be necessary to supply the educa- 
tional wants of our Cities and Towns, would be less than that now established 
in them, and would be supported at not greater expense. 

" But such a system of Schools in a City or Town involves one system of 
management, and, therefore, one authority. Hence, in any City or Town 
where such a system of Schools exists, there is but one Board of Trustees or 
Commissioners for the management of Common Schools. This is the case not 
only in the best educated Cities of Germany, but also in the chief Cities of the 
neighbouring -States — such as Boston, New York, Albany, Rochester, Bufialo, 
he. In each of these Cities there is but one Board of Trustees, or Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools ; and in most of them the members of such 
Boards are appointed by the Corporations — one-third of the members thus 
appointed or chosen retiring from office annually, and their places filled by the 
Corporations concerned. 

[The general Provisions of this Act,"] 

^ Such is the principle of the measure which I have the honour to submit, 
in respect to the Cities and Incorporated Towns in Upper Canada ; and such is 
the design of the Bill — a Draft of which is herewith transmitted, and on the 
leading provisions of which I beg now to offer some explanatory remarks. 



"The First Section provides for the erection of each City and Incor- 
porated Town in Upper Canada into a Municipal District for Common School 
purposes. 

" The Second Section provides for the appointment and succession of the 
members of a Board of Trustees for each City and Incorporated Town aforesaid. 

" The Third Section provides for the payment of School moneys into the 
hands of the Chamberlain or Treasurer of each City or Town, subject to the 
orders of the Board of Trustees. 

** The Fourth Section provides for the vesting of the Common School pro- 
perty of each City and Town in the hands of the Corporation of such City, 
and the Board of Police of such Incorporated Town to be managed by the Board 
of Trustees appointed as aforesaid, 

" The Fifth Section prescribes the several duties and obligations of such 
Board of Trustees, in harmony with the Common School Act, 9th Vic, cap. xx. 

" The Sixth Section makes a similar provision in respect to the Teachers 
employed by such Board. 

" The Seventh Section provides for the Visitors of Common Schools in each 
City and Town — not including Magistrates, who are too numerous in Cities 
and Towns to be authorised to act as School Visitors ; and the Aldermen in 
Cities and the Members of the Board of Police in Towns, with the resident 
Clergy, will form an ample corps of School Visitors. 

^* The Eighth Section invests the Municipal Authorities of Cities, Towns, 
and Districts with discretionary power to raise money, by assessment, for 
Common School purposes generally, including the purchasing of School sitesi 
the erection of School Houses, the Salaries of Teachers, &&c." 

[jT^c Prind]ple of Supporting Schools in Cities and TwmsJ] 

The above extract supersedes the necessity of any further remarks on the 
general character and objects of the School Act in question. I beg, however, 
to invite particular attention to the principle on vMcK this Act provides for ike 
support of Schools in Cities and Towns. It will be seen that the eighth Sec- 
tion of the Act provides for the support of Schools in Cities and Towns 
by assessment, imposed by the Corporation upon the inhabitants generally* 
According to this provision, the Common Schools in each City and Town wilj 
be supported by each inhabitant, according to his property, whether he send 
children to the School or not. Thus the children of the poor man who pays 
his assessment of a few pence will have equal access to the -means of Educa- 
tion with those of the rich man who pays his assessment of twenty shillings ; 
and thus, for the first time in the history of our country, will the School educa- 
tion of the poorest classes be provided for in Cities and Towns. This is one 
of the most noble and patriotic measures that ever received the sanction of the 
Canadian Legislature. It is to this provision that the City of Boston owes 
the superiority and excellence of its public Schools and the sound education of 
its poorest citizens ; an example which has been followed by the principal 
Cities and Towns in the New-England States, as also by New-York, Roches- 
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ter, Buffalo, Detroit, &&c. I will not here discuss and illustrate the impoitance 
of this provision, as I have done so in a Circular addressed to Wardens of 
Districts ; and to the part of that Circular which relates to the principle of 
supporting Common Schools, according to property, I respectfully solicit your 
earnest attention. It will be found in the first number of the Journal of 
Education for Upper Canada. 

[Mode of Imposing School Assessment.] 

As to the manner of imposing the School Assessment, I take the liberty of 
suggesting whether it will not be best to include it in the general assessment 
for each City and Town, though perhaps set down in a separate column. The 
amount which each Corporation may determine, on the estimate and report of 
the Board of Trustees, to expend during the year for the support of Schools 
within its jurisdiction, can be advanced in quarterly instalments out of the 
general funds of each City or Town, and the trouble, and expense, and annoy- 
ance of frequent calls upon the inhabitants will be avoided. I think, however, 
that the expenses connected with the School Houses should be provided for by 
a special and separate assessment. 

ILitde has yet been done in Cities and Towns in Upper Canada fw 
Comman Schools, 

In respect to what has been done for Common Sqhool Education in Cities 
and Towns in Canada, and in Cities and Towns similarly situated in a neigh- 
bouring Country, I may remark that, while the amount of the Legislative grant 
in Upper Canada exceeds, on an average per child, that which is given in the 
neighbouring States, the amount per child raised by local exertions in Canada 
falls short of that which is raised by our neighbours by from one hundred to 
four hundred per cent. The statistics of what is here intimated will be given 
in an early number of the Journal of Education for Upper Canada. It 
remains for each City and Town Corporation to say whether this state of things, 
to the disgrace of our Cities and Towns, to the wronging of their youthful 
population, and to the injury of our common country, shall be perpetuated or not. 

[The importance of a judicimis selection of a Board of Trustees,] 
As all the Common Schools in each City and Town are placed under the 
direction and management of a Board of Trustees, the selection of the members 
of that Board is a matter of the greatest importance. The character and 
efficiency of the Schools in each City and Town, and the interests of the Oiass 
of the rising generation, are involved in it. While, therefore, a doe regaid 
should be had to the various religious persuasions, the Board of Trustees in 
each City and Town ought to consist of men who thoroughly understand its 
fntellectual wants, are deeply interested in providing for them, and competent 
to devise and superintend the system adapted to that great object. 
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[The number J loealUi/, and kind of Schools in each City or TowikJ 

The first subject which will demand the careful consideration of the Board 
of Trustees in each City and Town, is the number and description of Schools 
required for the English Education of its youth. The local section system 
has tended to multiply unnecessarily the number of Schools in Cities and 
Towns, and to render them proportionably feeble and burdensome. Looking 
into the School Statistics of Cities and Towns which are considered well 
provided with Schools, I find one School for every 300 to 500 children of 
School age — giving a daily average attendance from one-half to two-thirds of 
that number. But in each such School there are three or four departments, and 
as many Teachers or Assistants. In many instances the School Houses are 
80 constructed as to accommodate from 500 to 1000 children ;— each School 
tinder the immediate management of a Head Master or Director, and several 
Asdistants — chiefly females, who are generally considered best adapted both 
for the instruction and government of small children. In some of our more 
compact Towns, one such School might be sufficient for the whole town. In 
most cases this will probably be found impracticable. It will, of course, be 
BO in all cases until proper Houses and Premises are provided. In the erection 
or procuring and furnishing of School Houses, — such as are referred to above 
— special care should be taken to provide for the primary, the secondary, and 
Bcnior departments of the Common School — not including the English High 
School, alluded to in the former part of this communication. I would not 
intimate an opinion that the School buildings necessary for a City or Town 
should or could be erected at once. To do so would impose too heavy a burden 
upon the inhabitants. It must be the work of years. One or two good build- 
ings might be erected annually by each Corporation until the completion of 
the requisite number. The number of children in the primary department of 
a School, as compared with the number in the senior department, is, on an 
ayerage, as three to one. Provision must be made for their accommodation 
accordingly. The sittings or apartments for the two sexes, as well their 
recreatipAs, should be separate, and their recitations also, except in the primary 
department, and there too when practicable. 

[The nuwher of Teachers required,] 

Aa.to the number of Teachers required, one is usually employed for every 
fifty pupils. This supposes the classification of pupils ; which requires the 
adoption of an uniform series of textrbooks. The number of classes may 
thus be reduced,. and the number of pupils in each class will be increased ;— 
rendering the exercises more animated and interesting, and giving the Teacher 
proportionally more time for thorough teaching in each subject of instruc- 
tion. Each School, with 150 or 250 pupils, should have a Principal, or 
Head Master, and two or three male or female assistants — the Principal 
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exercising discipline over the whole School, and visiting and hearing all the 
classes in turn. 

[The 'Text-Books for the Schools.] 

In respect to the Books to be used in the Schools, I have no doubt that every 
Corporation and Board of Trustees will concur in the recommendation of the 
Board of Education for Upper Canada in the use of the series of National 
School Books. As I have recently had the pleasure of presenting each Muni- 
cipal Council and City Corporation with a complete series of those Books, 
together with the Reports, Forms of School Registers, &c., prepared and 
sanctioned by the National Board, they can be examined by the Board of Trus- 
tees in every incorporated Town in Upper Canada ; and the Forms of daily, 
weekly, and monthly registers will be found as simple and complete, as the 
books are cheap and excellent- 

[Some general Regulations suggested,] 

In this system of free Schools, each Board will be able to establish its own 
system of School discipline ; and on the efficiency of that the character and 
success of the Schools essentially depend. The Board will of course determine 
the age at which pupils will be admitted in each kind or class of Schools, or 
in each department of a School comprising more than one department ; the 
particular School which pupils in the different localities of a City or Town 
shall attend ; the conditions of admission and continuance in each School ; the 
subjects of instruction and the books to l)e used in each School and in each 
department ; as also the days and hours of instruction, and the regulations for 
the whole internal management of the Schools under its care. The steadi/ 
and punctual attendance of pupils at the Schools is a primary and essential 
object to be secured in a system of free Schools. With a view to this it has 
been' provided, by Boards of Education or Trustees in some Cities and Towns 
where this system has been established, that any pupil neglecting to attend 
his or her School for three days in any month, without excuse in writing 
satisfactory to the Committee, shall be excluded from the School for the 
remainder of the quarter ; ' that pupils ngt being in School within fifteen 
minutes of the regular time for opening shall be marked tardy ; for a 
repetition of the offence, without good excuse, they may be, temporarily, 
suspended from the School by the Teacher ; and for a continuance of the 
offence, after one suspension, they may be expelled for the quarter. In order 
to secure the attendance at School of the children of the poor, Corporations 
of some Cities and Towns in the United States have recommended and enacted, 
as far as they have authority, that no assistance be given to pauper parents 
whose children do not regularly attend School ; nor to pauper children not 
ettending School. 



[Division of Labour in the Board of Trustees.] 

The number, character, and locality of the Schools having been determined f 
as also the number, character, and salaries of Teachers to be employed, the 
Books to be used, and the general regulations required ; it is a matter worthy 
of the consideration of the Board of Trustees in each City and Town, whether 
the efficient performance of their duties will not be greatly facilitated by a 
division of labour. The Act expressly provides for the appointment of a 
Committee of three for the special care of each School. But besides this,- 
would it not be advantageous for the Board to appoint two Committees, (besides 
the Auditing Committee,) each consisting of two or three of its own members 
and the City or Town Superintendent of Schools ; it being the duty of the 
City or Town Superintendent, among other things, to see carried into effect 
what the Board or its Committees might determine or recommend. The firsty 
a Committee on School Houses ; the second, a Committee on Teachers and 
School Books and Schools. Should the Board think proper to make such a 
division of its labours, the duty of the Committee on School Houses would be to 
provide School Houses or School Rooms, for Schools established by the Board j. 
to see that such houses or rooms are kept in repair, properly furnished, and 
provided with stoves and fuel, or other means of warming, and that they are 
kept clean and neat, as well as the yards connected with them. The Committee 
on School Teachers and School Books and Schools, (of which Committee the 
City or Town Superintendent would of course be one) should examine and 
recommend the Teachers to be employed, and the books to be used ; to see 
that the books selected by the Board are used in all the Schools, and to supply 
books to those pupils whose Parents or Guardians are found on inquiry to be 
utterly unable to procure them ; to see that the Teachers comply with the 
regulations required by law and made by the Board, and that the School regis- 
ters are duly kept ; to regulate the admission and distribution of pupils among 
the different Schools of the City or Town, as may have been directed by the 
Board ; to visit each School at least once in each month, or as much oftener as 
they, or any one of them, shall see fit, without previous notice of such visit ; 
in short, to do everything that will contribute to the efficiency of instruction 
and discipline in the Schools. 

[Inspection of Schools.] 

The experience of Educationists, in both Europe and America, attests that 
frequent and thorough inspection is an essential element in an efficient system 
of Schools. The National Board of Education for Ireland requires weekly 
reports from its School Inspectors. It will contribute, I have no doubt, very 
greatly to the interests of the Schools in each City or Town, if the Board can 
provide that the City or Town Superintendent visit each School once a-week, 
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and to report minutely to the Board once a-month. The subjects and forms of 
Inspectors' Reports are contained in the publications of the National Board 
of Education for Ireland (copies of which I have presented ' to each District 
and City Council) and will afford some useful hints for a thorough system of 
inspection in our Town and City Schools. 

[^tendance of Teachers at the Provincial JVormal and Model Schools,] 

If the Board of Trustees in each City and Town should recommend, and 
the Corporation of such City or Town would sanction and provide for the 
attendance, a short time, of one or more of their principal Teachers at the 
Normal and Model School for Upper Canada, where they wonld receive instruc- 
tion and witness examples in the best methods of teaching and organizing 
Schools, I am satisfied the result would amply compensate any City or Town 
■o doing in the improvement and eflSciency of its Schools. It is impossible to 
ooBtrast the character and condition of Common Schools in Cities and Towns 
with that of Common Schools in Cities and Towns in other countries— not 
exceeding our own in resources — without feeling the imperative duty and neces- 
sity of making great additional efforts for the diffusion of sound education and 
useful knowledge among the rising generation of these radiating centres of 
our country's population. 

Sir, I have made the foregoing observations and suggestions with no view 
to dictate, or offer speculations of my own on the important subjects to which 
they refer ; but in order to elucidate the design and importance of the new 
School Act for Cities and Towns, and to embody as briefly as possible what I 
find to be the practice of the School authorities of Cities and Towns in which 
a similar law hais been for years in successful and most beneficial operation. 
If the hints contained in this Circular shall in any degree facilitate the aidmi- 
nistration of this Act and contribute to improve the Common Schools in our 
Cities and Towns, my object in preparing it will have been accomplished. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sm, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

EGERTON RYERSON. 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL FUND AND ITS EXPENDITURE. 

This Fund consists of two sums in each District — the one granted by the 
Legislature, the other, at least equal to the former, raised by Municipal assess- 
ment. The principle of uniting governmental with local effort, — of making 
the one conditional upon the other — is acted upon in Great Britain, France, 
the free States of Germany, and the several States of the neighbouring republic. 
We know of no free country in which local assessment is superseded in regard 
to Common Schools. It seems to be regarded by the best educated and most 
experienced countries as an essential means of keeping alive, in the public 
mind at large, a due sense of the value of Schools, and a proper interest in 
general education. In the State of Massachusetts there was no Common 
School Fund whatever until since 1834. The Common Schools in that State 
Were altogether supported by local taxation ; and towns or townships were 
subject to a fine, by the authority of the State, if they had not a School of a 
tfertain rank and character prescribed by law so many months in the year for 
every so many families. In the State of New York the Common School Fund 
— ^though large — is small in comparison of the amount annually raised by local 
efforts for the support of Common Schools. The same remark is applicable to 
the new Western States. It is not the Fund, — it is the enlightened, active, 
Energetic public opinion which dots the land with School Houses, and blesses 
it with Schools ; and the frequent contributions for the support and promotion 
of education^ as of religion, tends to deepen the conviction of its importance, 
and to strengthen the desire for its advancement. The simple fact is, that if 
the ^country be educated, it must provide the means for education. The best 
method of providing the means is a wide question of political and social 
economy. Hitherto Upper Canada — after the example of other countries — 
has adopted the method of combining general with local annual efforts for the 
support of Common Schools ; and the present School law provides that every 
farthing of the School Fund thus created shall be expended for one object—* 
and for one object only — the salaries of legally qualified Teachers. 

We have seen statements to the effect, that a considerable part of the 
Common School Fund is absorbed by the salaries of Superintendents. This 
is an entire mistake in regard both to the Chief and the District Superintend- 
ents. The salary of the Chief Superintendent is no more paid out of the 
School Fund than that of any Judge or Civil Officer in the Province ; and the 
law provides for the incidental expenses of his office like those of other public 
offices ; and provides also for the salary of each District Superintendent 
independent of the School Fund for such District. The School Fund in each 
District must consist annually of twice the amount of the annual Legislative 
Grant apportioned to that District ; that amount, without any deduction, must 
be distributed to Townships and School Sections towards the payment of 
Teachers^ Salaries. The salary of the District Superintendent, therefore, 
must be provided for, in addition to the required District School Fund. 

It was different under the late Common School Act. In some Districts 
both the District and Township Superintendents were paid out of the School 
Fund — ^though in other Districts it was otherwise ; but the present School 
Act was carefully constructed with a view of making the whole management 
of the School system independent of the School Fund — so that all parties 
nided by that Fond might feel that whatever should be done by the District or 
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Provincial Superintendent would be an additional help, and not a burthen upon 
them. And all the copies of School Acts, Reports, Forms and Regulations, 
Blank Reports, &tc., — any more than the salaries of Superintendents — ^have 
not deducted a penny from the School Fund. The expenditure of the School 
Fund is accounted for in detail in the Annual Reports of the Chief Superin- 
tendent ; and those reports show that every sixpence of it has been applied 
to the one object prescribed by law — the payment of TeaeJien^ Salaries^ 



THE COMMON SCHOOL LAWS OF UPPER CANADA. 

On no subject is it more easy to speculate, and on no subject is it more 
difficult to legislate, than on that of CooMnon Schools, A law designed not 
only for the people at large, but to be administered by themselves, and not by 
learned Judges, may be easily talked about, but not so easily produced. For 
example, it is easy for a person to say that the duties of School Trustees are too 
numerous and intricate ; but it would be difficult for a person to point out which 
one of those duties could be dispensed with and one of our Common Schools 
carried on, and the public money received in aid of it accounted for ; or how 
the forms prepared to assist in the performance of those necessary duties could 
be made more simple and yet sufficient for the purposes required. It is very 
easy for a person to say that the machinery of the law is cumbrous — though 
less so than under the late Act ; but it is not so easy to show which part of 
the machinery may be taken out and not render the machine Itself unmanage- 
able and useless ; and it would be difficult to name any country or state in 
Europe or America in which there is a School Law with so few provisions, and 
so little machinery, and with so small a number of forms, as that which exists 
in Upper Canada. We have not yet seen that state, nor met with that law. 
If there be one, we should be happy to be informed of it. The Common 
School Act for Upper Canada contains 45 sections ; that of the State of New 
York contains nearly 200 sections, and is accompanied with forms and instruc- 
tions in proportion. 

We are aware that the progress of society and of systems creates the 
necessity for a corresponding progress in legislation ; and as the scaffolding 
necessary in the erection of a building is only an encumbrance after the com- 
pletion of the edifice, so many provisions of law, and even forms, requisite in 
the commencement and infancy of a system, must necessarily be modified, and» 
in some instances superseded, as it advances. But it is one thing to add to, to 
modify, to supersede as experience may suggest, and as necessity may demand ; 
and it is another thing to pull down and overthrow as caprice may fancy or 
passion prompt. The former advances to maturity — the latter perpetuates 
infancy ; the formei; perfects what is begun — ^the latter is always beginning 
anew ; the one supplies new wants as they arise, inspires confidence, and 
encourages efibrt — ^the other creates confusion and disgust, affi)rds pretexts for 
indifierence, discourages and paralyzes exertion. 

From the history of School legislation in the best educated countries, we 
learn that their School Laws are the fruits of many years' calm experience^ 
careful deliberations, and gradual improvements — the foundation being laid in 
a short and comprehensive law, and the details filled up and modified by 
successive short enactments, and the whole at length revieted and embodied io 
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one general statute. The original School Law of the State of New York has 
been thus modified and amended, to a very great extent, in its details, in 
1841 and afterwards in 1844. We see it now recommended that these several 
enactments should, for the sake of public convenience, be reduced to one general 
law ; and it is also urged that the office of State Superintendent of Common 
Schools should be separated from that of State Secretary, as is the case in 
both the Eastern and Western States, and as is required for the efficiency of 
the office — ^instead of having its duties discharged, as heretofore, by a Deputy 
Superintendent. In some ca^es of late years, State Boards of Education have 
been created ; but not for the general administration of the School Law (which 
is never taken out of the hands of the Government), but for the special purposes 
of Nwrnal Schools and Books. During the last few months the Provincial 
Saperintendent has visited the several Districts of Upper Canada, with a view 
of conferring, in the most public and unreserved manner, on the subject of our 
School Laws as well as of our Schools. It was found that many erroneous 
impressions existed as to the nature and objects of some of their provisions ; 
but in the course of these conversations, in which the experience and views of 
numerous most intelligent individuals were elicited, not only was a most gratify- 
ing interest manifested, but valuable hints and suggestions were offered, which, 
we trust, will be improved to practical purposes. After the fullest explanations 
and exchange of thought at these meetings, the general conclusions appeared 
to be those which are well expressed in the following letter from the very 
intelligent and efficient Superintendent of Common Schools in the District of 
Niagara, — a District second to none in Upper Canada in the state of its Schools, 
and probably in advance of any other District in respect to a number of 
excellent School-houses. The sentiments of Mr. D'Everardo's letter were 
not only expressed in the large and influential meeting held in that District, 
but also have been expressed by the Municipal Councils of that and several 
other Districts. Mr. D'Everardo's letter was designed as a substitute for 
personal attendance at the School Meeting of his District. It is gratifying to 
know that the afflictive cause of his absence from that meeting has been 
removed. We hope that his intimation as to the noble co-operation of persons 
in authority will have their due weight with all parties concerned throughout 
Upper Canada- 

"FoNTHiLL, October 25th, 1847. 

** Sir, — It has been ray misfortune to be confined to my house for upwards of two 
months by a severe attack of fever ; hence [ am, I regret to say, unable to attend your 
meeting in Niagara to-day. 

"I can assure you that my anxiety to be there has been very great ; but the unfavour- 
di>lene8s of the weather, and my extreme weakness, render it impossible for me to go ; 
therefore, I hope to be excused. 

" The objects of the present meeting are, as I understand, among other things, to 
obtain information with regard to the practical working of the existing School Laws, 
and to hear amendments suggested. 

" Touching those points, I beg to observe that, as a whole, in this District, the Law 
is working quite satisfactorily, and our Schools are more generally open and better 
attended than they were last year, and I think that any change in the Statutes for the 
establishment and maintenance of Common Schools would operate prejudicially here. 

*• There are some persons who, from interested motives, seek the total abrogation of 
all School Laws ; there are others who are always dissatisfied with what exists ; but I 
am persuaded that a large majority of those who really desire education for their children 
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have no inclination to change until they have proved by experience that there are actual 
defects in the present School Acts. 

**The successful working of the several Common School systems in this District, 
that have from time to time been in force, may be attributed mainly to the lively interest 
in Schools felt, and efficient steps taken by the Municipal Council as a body, and by the 
Councillors as individuals, aided by the Magistrates and Clergymen, and others ia 
authority. 

" Thus the co-operation of the people for the furtherance of the important object has 
been secured, and the enjoyment of the fruits of united efforts realized. 

" Want of strength prevents me from going farther into detail : but I would beg to 
refer you to Mr. SchoLfield for explanations upon points omitted in this communication. 
** I have the honour to be, Sir, 

** Your most obedient Servant, 
The Rev. Egertow Ryerson, ** D. D'EVERARDO, 

. Chief Supt. of Schools, U. C. ** SupL C. S, iV: District" 



THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR UPPER CANADA. 

It is gratifying to be able to state, that there are upwards of forty students in 
this important institution — nearly all of them persons who have already been 
employed as Teachers of Common Schools, and who have improved the very 
first opportunity of attending the Normal School, in order to qualify them- 
selves better for the duties of their profession. The attendance of students, 
during the first session, is larger than had been anticipated. It is pleasing 
to remark, that some of the young men have been sent by District Councils, 
The great Normal School at Albany, for the State of New-York, — now con- 
taining 300 pupil-teachers — opened with twenty-nine ; and it was two or three 
years before the attendance at the famous Normal School in Dublin amounted 
to thirty at any one time. But our expectations have not been less exceeded 
by the attendance of pupil-teachers^ than by the ability and skill of the Masters 
employed to give instruction. On this subject, however, we purpose to remark 
in the next number of this journal, when we hope to be able to announce the 
'Opening of the Model School in connexion with the Normal School. 

The necessity and immense advantages of Normal School instruction are 
now admitted by enlightened friends of popular education in all countries, as 
has been shown at large in the Report on a System of Public Elementary 
Instruction for Upper Canada, pp. 157-170 ; provision is made for it even in the 
new Western States of America ^ and in one instance only in Upper Canada 
liave we witnessed any other than a feeling in accordance with that of the 
civilized world on this subject. W^ have seen no objection to the Normal 
School which does not more than refute itself by assigning reasons which 
degrade the profession of the School Master, extinguish the hopes of the rising 
jgeneration, and thus prove the necessity of an Institution which is essential to 
advance society in Upper Canada in harmony with the progress of society in 
other civilized countries. We do not therefore deem it necessary to discuss 
the question on the present occasion ; but we cannot forbear subjoining the 
following extract from the Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education 
for 1846 t 

" The provision for the education of the people of the State, at the expense of the 
"Stale, is essential to its prosperity. That people can only be educated in the Common 
Schools. Those Schools are inadequate to the proper educational trainingof that people, 
i^y reason of the want of a proper degree of attainment in the teachers. These teachers 
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ciuinot be edacated at our colleges and our academies* No other means are proposed for 
this purpose, than those institutions in which they are to be taught the rules and 
principles for harmoniously unfolding the physical, the intellectual, and the moral nature 
of man. And then recurs the question, — is the establishment of such institutions the 
dictate of a wise policy 7 

'* It is not necessary to sustain the affirmative by argument. It needs none. The 
very statement is argument, illustration cannot strengthen, reason cannot enforce it. 
What ! Here, in Massachusetts, in the Old Colony^ ' that mother of us all,* shall we 
sit down gravely to discuss a proposition, o{ which even barbarian ia norance has per- 
ceived the truth ? For now, even now, when the sceptic cavils, and the cautious doubt, 
the sultan of Turkey has spoken i and, in his zeal for the introduction of the improve- 
ments of the age, he has followed an act of religious toleration by the establishment ef a 
Normal School. 

" France, too, has spoken ; and her voice comes to us in tones, at once, of encourage- 
ment and of warning. She has cultivated the intellect, but she has corrupted the heart. 
She has awakened the susceptibilities of the soul, but she has incited them to crime ; 
«iod while she has shown us, bv the example of intellectual training, of what the systpm 
is capable, she has admonished us to neglect not the improvement oHhose other powers, 
the harmonious development of which is alone the education of the man. 

•* Prussia also has spoken ; and when we contemplate the wonderful effects which the 
operation of her Normal Schools, for a generation, has wrought upon her people, the 
more strikingly wonderful, from the disparity which it has created between those who 
have enjoyed their benefits, and that other and more teachable sex, which, by its 
exclusion, has been cut off from a common sympathy, we are led to prize the more highly 
"diat beneficent provision of our own polity which declares that aU the people shall be 
educated. 

''But, more than all, and above all, Massachusetts has spoken ; and her voice sounds 
harmoniously with that of the#great State of New Yotk. She has watched the rise and 
proCTess of these institutions with a cautious dread of injudicious innovation, and yet 
with an earnest zeal for well-considered improvement. She has seen her doubts of their 
usefulness resolved by the light of experience, and she has incorporated them into her 
educational policj. The three State Normal Schools are now her recognized offspring, 
"Bud until perfection shall have superseded the necessity of effort, she stands pledged fo 
their support, by her past history and her present fame. 

" Let, then, these two great States, which have committed themselves to the fulfilment 
of this great effort, go on, hand in hand, with a unity never to be dissevered. Let their 
example be for the imitation of other States and the praise of all posterity. Then shall 
the hardest difficulties which beset the path of free governments, smooth themselves out 
before us, and then shall the blessings of free institutions be bestowed upon the people, 
like the all-dispensing bounty of the rain and the sun-shine.'' 



OFFICE OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 

The necessity and importance of this office has not for a moment been 
-doubted by the framers of the last two School Acts for Upper Canada ; nor by 
<any person rersed in systems of public instruction in any country. It is a 
matter of course in Great Britain, France, and Germany. The office in Upper 
Canada was borrowed from the New- York School system. The system of 
Common Schools in the State of New- York was formerly conducted under the 
local supervision of Town Commissioners and Inspectors ; but the system 
proved most inefficient, until 1841, when these local offices were abolished 
and the office of County (identical with our District) Superintendent was 
created. Dr. PoTTEa, in his Prize Essay, The School and School-master^ 
(pp. 262-3), observes, — " It was to supply this lamentable deficiency on the 
part of trustees, town inspectors, and parents, that the office of County Super- 
mtendent was created. The creation of this office seemed to be loudly called 
for from all parts of the State. The law is framed nearly on the model of 
that which is considered the best law for securing School inspection that the 
vorld has yet seen, [that of Holland ;] and it is regarded now, by the most 
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that women should be. It is not so. 
With the exception of what belongs to 
the professions and the business of gov- 
ernment, it is more important to the 
communit}' that women should be well 
educated. No human being is so com- 
pletely isolated among his fellow-creatures 
but that his possessing a cultivated mind 
shall be a common good. In man the 
good is communicated indirectly. A cul- 
tivated female, on the contrary, exerts an 
immediate influence upon her children, 
and through them upon the human race. 
Educate all the men of a generation, and 
leave the women uneducated, and every 
child under their influence begins his 
public education with all the disadvantage 
of his father. Educate all the females, 
and you will give a permanent impulse to 
the onward movement of the race which 
it can never lose. Each individual begins 
his progress from a higher level, and, 
with equal exertion, will bequeath a 
richer inheritance of knowledge and wis- 
dom to his successors.— £mer5on. 



Common School the Best School. 
— We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not 
of freemen only, but of men, the narrow 
notion, that there is to be an education 
for the poor as such. Has God provided 
for the poor a coarser earth, a thinner air, 
a paler sky ? Does not the glorious sun 
pour down his golden flood as cheerily 
upon the poor man's hovel, as upon the 
rich man*s palace ? Have not the cot- 
ter's children as keen a sense of all the 
freshness, verdure, fragrance, melody, 
and beauty of luxuriant nature as the pale 
sons of kings ? Or is it on the mind that 
God has stamped the imprint of a baser 
birth, so that the poor man's child knows, 
with an inborn certainty, that his lot is to 
crawl, not climb ? 

It is not so. God has not done it. 
Man cannot do it. Mind is immortal. 
Mind is imperial. It bears no mark of 
high or low, of rich or poor. It heeds no 
bound of time or place, of rank or cir- 
cumstance. It asks but freedom. It 
requires but light. It is heaven-bom, 
and it aspires to heaven. Weakness does 
not enfeeble it. Poverty cannot repress 
it. Difficulties do but stimulate its vigor. 
And the poor tallow-chandler's son, that 
sits up all the night to read the book 
which an apprentice lends him, lest the 



master's eye should miss it in the laortk" 
ing, shall stand and treat with kings, 
shall add new provinces to the domain of 
science, shall bind the lightning with a 
hempen cord, and bring it harmless from 
the skies. The Common School is com- 
mon, not as inferior^ not as the school for 
poor men's children, but as the ligkt and 
air are common. It ought to be the best 
school, because it is the first school ; and 
in all good works the beginning is one* 
half. Who does not know the value to 
a community of a plentiful supply of the 
pure element of water 7 And infinitely 
more than this is the instruction of the 
Common School ; for it is the fountain at 
which the mind drinks, and is refreshed 
and strengthened for its career of nsefnl' 
ness and glory.— BisAop Doane. 

To Young Men. — How, after the 
duties of the day are over, do yon employ 
your evenings ? This is a question of 
importance. If you have no regular em- 
ployment, no fixed pursuits to engross your 
attention and operate as a stimulus to the 
mind when unemployed, you must of 
necessity have many leisure and unoccu- 
pied hours — intervals when time will hang 
heavily on your hands, and suggest the 
necessity of some means to relieve it of 
its weight. The very time which is dis- 
sipated in idleness would, if devoted to 
study, enable many a young man to obtain 
eminence and distinction in some useful 
art -^Christian News. 



Mothers and School Masters plant 
the seeds of, nearly all the good and evil 
which exist in the world. Its reformatiofi 
must therefore be begun in the nurseries 
and schools.— Z>r. Rush, 

That eddcation whicfa will secure 
to the future, the civilization' of the past 
and present, is what the country really 
requires. — Professor Wkewell. 

"Not far from two centuries ago, 
the Scottish Legislature enacted, * that a 
good and sufficient School should be 
erected and maintained in every parish.' 
To these five little words, * a good and 
sirfficient School,** introduced into an Act 
ai Parliament, is Scotland indebted, at 
this day, for . nearly every solid glory 
which she possesses^" 
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As it is necessary to lay the foundation of an edifice before proceeding witli 
its superstructure, so we have felt that the exposition of the general principlcF, 
objects, and provisions of the School Law should precede the introduction 
of those articles which relate more directly to the improvement of the Schools, 
the establishment of School Libraries, and the various considerations and 
appliances which demand and promote the development of the youthful mind 
of the country. We complete the foundation part of our work in this number 
of the Journal of Education, and will proceed with the more interesting and 
practical applications of it in future numbers. 

In our last number, we explained the law and system of Schools in relation 
to tKties and Incorporated Towns in Upper Canada. We also explained the 
great principle qf universal education, by making the property of the country 
educate the youth of the country, and directed attention to several particulars 
in which District Councils can aid Trustees and advance the interests and 
efficiency of the Schools. We likewise explained the constitution of the 
School Fund and its expenditure, and showed that not a farthing of it has 
been expended in the management of our School system. We furthermore 
made some remarks on the importance of the Provincial Normal School, and 
office of District Superintendent, to which exception had been taken. 

On no subject have some Canadian journals been more successful In mis- 
apprehending, and on few subjects have more groundless fears and suspicions 
been created, than on the primary design and fundamental principles of the 
present Common School Laws. The staple objection to them has been, that 
they were intended to subvert our existing system of Government, interfere 
with constitutional rights, and establish a species of Prussian despotism in the 
eonntry ; and we believe, from extensive personal intercourse in various parts 
of the Province, as well as from the nature of the objections themselves, that 
nine-tenths of the sensitiveness created to some extent on the subject, have not 
arisen from any examination of, or objection to, the provisions of the School 
Laws themselves, hut Crom the jealousieti which bad been excited in regard to 
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iheir alleged design and tendency. We have therefore anxiously desired an 
opportunity for effectually disabusing the public mind on a matter of so great 
importance^ and' to demonstrate, beyond reasonable doabt, the objects contem- 
plated in procuring the present School Acts. Thin we are now enabled to do 
By the condescension and kindness of the Governor-General, and the interest 
which His Excellency feels in imparting to the public mind correct views as to 
the principles and objects of our School system, and thus placing it upon a 
broad and permanent foundation. At the moment of our arranging the matter 
for the present number of this Journal, the following letter from the Provincial 
Secratary was received : — 

" Secretary's Office, Monfreal, 7th Feb'y, 1848. 

"Sm, — I have the honour, by command of the Governor-General, to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th ultimo, transmitting fo» His 
Excellency's perusal, copies of two circulars recently addressed by you, one 
to the Wardens of Districts, and the other to the Heads of the Corporations of 
Cities and Tpwns in Upper Canada, with a view of bringing the Common School 
system of Upper Canada into more general and efficient operation, and 
requesting His Excellertcy's permission to publish in your forthcoming 
^Jovrnal of Education,'^ the whole of the explanatory Reports which accom- 
panied the original Drafts of the Common School Acts, and of which extracts 
are given in the circulars transmitted, as their publication would, you are of 
opinion, aid very much in correcting erroneous impressions as to the design and 
reasons of the School Acts generally. 

" In reply, I am directed to state that His Excellency concurs with you in 
thinking that the publication of the Reports in question may be attended with 
the advantages pointed out by you, and that His Excellency feels much satis- 
Action in assenting to your request. 

"I have the honor to be, Sm, 
. . Your most obedient servant, 

D. DALY, Secretary. 
" The Rev. Egerton Rterson, D, D., 

Superintendent of Schools, C. W., Toronto." 

For the first time, therefore, is the author of the original drafts of the 
Common School Acts enabled to lay before the public the communications 
which accompanied them to the Governor-General, and which explained their 
principles and objects, and the reasons for the amendments which they contained 
of former School Laws. iThe first of these communications was written 
within three months after the authoi^s return from inore than a twelve-montbr 
tour in Europe and the United States ; and he now submits to even those who 
have so grievously misinterpreted his motives and sentiments, and much more 
to the candid reader of any party, whether the following communications do hot 
contain indubitable evidence that the present Common School Acts were framed 
with the single view to carry out the system of Responsible Government to it» 
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fullest extent, and to establish and administer pur Common School system in 
the mdst nii}NirCiftl and efficient maaneiV without r^g^ii to sects or parties, and 
for the greatest convenience and best interests of the endfe country. We are 
far from claiming infallibility for the recommendations made ; nor are we pre* 
pared to say that in every particular they are the best that couM have been 
made ; with the personal observation and experience we have since had of the 
working of our school system, we are free to confess that we should have 
modified our recommendations in some of their details ; but what we submit is, 
that the views we have submitted to the Govemmwit for the last two years on 
the subject of our school Laws are sound and constitutional, and that our 
object has been to assimilate our Common School system to the established 
institutions of the country, and adapt it to the social condition and intellectual 
wants of the people. 

And we venture to believe,* apart from the considerations aboive stated, that 
the following communications will throw considerable lig^t upon some featw<ee 
of our Schbol system, and several provisions of our School Law, which have 
hitherto been very inadequately appreciated. 

As public attention has recently been specially devoted to two leading 
features of the School Law — ^the offices of Provincial Superintendent and 
Board of Education — we furnish also in this number of our Journal a full 
account of the powers pf the former and the constitution of the latter in the 
neighbouring United States, whence we have adopted them.' The perusal of 
the two articles in this number, — ^the one headed, " Powers of Superintendenis 
of Schools in ike United States cmd Uftper C<mada comparedf^ the other, 
" Boards of Education — their origin, constitution and ol^ects,** will satisfy the 
inquiring and candid reader how much a portion of the public have been mis- 
taken and misled on these subjects. He will see that in no free country has 
the Superintendent of Schools so limited powers as in Upper Canada ; that 
in no free country has the Board of Education as large powers as those 
which have been conferred upon our Provincial Board ; and that the " highest 
power in the administration of Schools^" as well as other ^^affairs,'' is. the 
Governor in Council, and made so by means of a subordinate officer, or head 
of a department, who is responsible to the Government to the extent of his 
salary and character for all his acts— t^e Government also being responsible to 
the people, through their Representativeis, for the conduct of each subordinate 
G&oetf whether Superintendent of Schools, or Sherifi^ or Judge of a piatrict — 
all these officers being appointed in precisely the same manner, and eq^Uy 
responsible for their official conduct. 

rSloee the foregoMig was io type^ we learn that there is not room ia the present 
immbef for the ariiole hes^ded " Powers of the SuperimendeiitB of Schools in the United 
States and Upper Canada compared," though it is ia type. That article will be given 
i& the next ; but the subjejct is briefly noticed in the other articles above peferred to.] 
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LETTER EXPOUNDING AND RECOMMENDING THE ORIGINAL 
DRAFT OP THE PRESENT SCHOOL ACT. 

(xow filt8t pubushxh bt special pxrmmsioir of thx goyxrifor-qxneral.} 

Education Office, (West,) 

Cobourg, March 3rd, 1846, 

SIR, 

In obedience to the commands of His Excellency the Administrtitor 
of the Government, conveyed by your letter of the 11th ultimo, I have the 
honour to submit, for His Excellency's consideration, the following remarks 
and suggestions on the Common School Act, 7th Vic, Cap. xxix, [passed in 
1843,] together with the annexed Draft of a proposed School Bill. 

Many cf the observations which I may make in this paper will appear to 
disadvantage in the absence of a Report on a Syttem of Public Elementary 
Instruction for Upper Canada^* which I hope to be able tp submit to His 
Excellency before the meeting of the Legislature, or very shortly afterwards. 

My present remarks and suggestions will be confined to the. School Act itsel(» 
and shall be made in as few words as possible. 

From a careful examination of the present Act, (of 1843,) it is obvious tbat 
it was constructed with a benevolent intention ; that its object was to secure to 
the whole people the benefits of a Common School education — providing for the 
establishment of both elementary and superior Common Schools — protecting 
the religious feelings of each class of the community — rendering the Schools 
accessible to the poor, by providing for their relief from the payment of School 
rates — and evidently contemplating the true theory of public instruction under 
a constitutional government, the co-operation of the government and the 
people in its administration. 

But with these general objects, and with many excellent provisions for 
accomplishing them, the Act is intricate and lame in many of its .details, and 
altogether defective in some essential provisions ; and it contains some pro- 
visions which are incompatible with other provisions of the Act itself ; and 
others again which are not in harmony with the principles of our genewil 
system of government. 

By comparing the Act with the Common School Law of the neighbottring 
State of New-York, it will be seen that the principal provisions of our Act, in 
.regard to every class of Officers mentioned in it, and in respect to the whole 
system of proceeding, is borrowed from the New- York Statute, with the alter- 
atic^ns and changes of terms only, which our Municipal Institutions and 
phraseology rendered absolutely necessary. 

And in this adoption of the New-York School Law, two things seem to have 
been overlooked. 1st. /The difference between the workings of a democratic 
Republic and those of a Responsible system of Groveroment under a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy. 2nd. There is no provision for the exercise of the sanoe 



* This Report was transmitted the 27th of the same month, and two editions of it; 
have been pnnted by order of the House of Assembly. 
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executive authority over the system of pablic instructioo with that which hat 
heen provided for in the State of New- York. The functions of the Regents 
of the University, and the most material powers of the Superintendent of 
Schoole, — constituting the regulator, if not the main-spring of the New- 
York system — are wanting in the Canadian Act. 

Without adverting to the duties of that important body, called the Regents 
of the University, I will remark, that in respect to the State Superintendent, 
(or, as we term the same Officer, Chief Superintendent,) it is provided, "That, 
if any person who considers himself aggrieved by any decision made by any^ 
School district Meeting, or any decision in regard to the altering, forming or 
refusing to form or alter any School district, or in regard to paying any 
Teacher, or refusing to pay him, or in refusing to admit any scholar gratuitously 
into any School, on account of alleged inability to pay ; or, in fine, concerning 
any maUer arising under the general School Lawy may appeal to the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, and his decision upon the case is final and 
conclusive." Not a shadow of any part of this power is vested in the hands 
of the Superintendent of Education in Upper Canada, nor even in the Governor 
in Council. Nay, the Governor in Council does not possess so much authority 
in the administration of the Law as any County or Township Superintendent, 
or even the Trustees of any single School District. The Government has no 
authority whatever to interfere with the doings of any County, Township, or 
School District in Upper Canada. 

There can be no Provincial system of Education — except that of apportioning 
money — where there is a completely independent power in each of the Schools, 
in regard to both the books and regulations of the School^-^a subject on which, 
the Government itself is not authorized to say a single word I 

It is true that |the spirit of the people is very far from being conformable to 
the provisions of the Act. All parties have been in the habit of appealing to 
the Superintendent on doubtful and disputed questions, and he has been in the 
constant habit of deciding upon them : but there is no law for either the one 
or the other ; the whole course of 'proceeding has been voluntary, and dictated 
by necessity and the fitness of things. 

The Act authorizes the Chief Superintendent to draw up Rules and Regula- 
tions for Schools ; but no one is required to observe them. The 65th Section 
provides that the qualification of Teachers of Model Schools shall be attested 
by the principal Teachers of a Normal School, after it shall have be^n 
established ; but the Act makes no provision fDr the establishment of smch a 
School. Similar defects and sinomalfes pervade the details of the Act 

Before proceeding to offer any suggestions for amending the Act, I beg to 
lay down two or three principles which I' consider fundamental. 

If it be intended that the system of public instruction be Provincial, or 
National, it must be one throughout' the Province. There cannot be a distinct 
system, or np system, as it may happen, in every County, Towhship> or School 
district. 

In order that a system of Instruction may be Provincial, the machinery of it 

must be so— the various parts of it must be made to move in harmony the one 

'^hh the (Sther, and the whole must be. subject to one common direction. This 

cannot be the ease where the dlierent parts are wholly independent of each 

other — where the County and Township SuperiotendentSy aod eaoh Coepqinktion 



of Tmisteesy are as independent of the ^rown in Canada as tbej ire of that 
m China. 

Furthermore, one chief design of a Monarchical system of Responsible 
Government is to stamp the sentiment and spirit of the public mind upon 
the administration, as well as legislation of the country, and to secure 
ike collective acts of the - couBtry against the antagonistic or -selfish acts 
of individuals or isolated sections. It makes the Executive Government not 
only the representative of the whole community in its actual composition, but 
also in the execution of every pan of the law for the benefit of the* community. 
As there is cme responsibilitf , so l^re is one authority, one mode of appcunting 
to, and removing from, the head of every department of authority— whether 
supreme or subordinate — in all localities, and gradations of office. This 
principle of Responsible Govertiment is contravened by the Common School 
Act, in the whole system of local super in tendency. The Act therefore makes 
no provision for a Provincial system of Schools, but contains provisions which 
are the reverse of it, in every respect, and which are not in harmony with the 
principles of Responsible Government as applied to every other department of 
the Administration. 

I assume, also, that Christianity — the Christianity of the Bible, regardless 
of the peculiarities of sects or parties, is to be the basis of public instruction, 
as it is of our civil Constitution. I beg, also, to remark, that the Common 
School Act of Lower Canada — passed during the last session of the Legisla- 
ture—supplies several of the defects of the Upper Canada Act ; and I think 
it much more desirable to assimilate, as far as possible, the Common Schoc^ 
systems of the two sections of the Province, than to assimilate that of Upper 
Canada to the New- York State system. 

The first seven sections of the Act [of 1843] relate to the appointm^t and 
duties of the Chief and As^istant Superintendents of Common Schools. A^ 
the time of my appointment to the situation I have the honour to bold, I was 
infonned. that it was the intention of the Government to separate the office of 
Chief Superintendent of Education frois that of Secretary of the Province, 
and to place the Superintendent of Schools in Upper Canada upon the same 
footing as to means of support with persons in similar situations in other 
departments. This has been done in respect to Lower Canada ; and the 
reasons for the change there apply with equal, if not with greater, fo;:ce to 
Upper Canada — the latter being at a distance from the Seat of Government. 

I would also add to the prescribed duties of the Superintendent of Schoole. 
In place of the first seven sections, and the sixty-seventh section of the preseoi 
Act, I would propose the first and second sections, of the accompany ing* Draft 
of a Bill.* The duties which I propose to impose upon the Superintendent 
will more than double the work which the present Act prescribes to him. 

I propose the appointment of a Board of Education, and the establishmisiit 
of a Normal SchopI, (sefi annexed Draft of Bill, Sec. 3-5.1) . The Board 
ought to consist of the most competent men in the country, and be a fair 
representation of the religious feelings of the country, without ref<jrence to 
political party. 

The Superintendent of Schools, as an Officer of Qoveieninent, and aecounju- 

• 9th Vic., Cap. xx, Btt. 1, a t ^ Vic., Gap. xx, S«c.^3-5. 
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able to it Hot all Ms acta^ aaght notf I think, ^ be, in bia adminiatmtive actti 
nnder the contix^ of any interyening body ; and in afailing himself of the 
counsels of such body, which he may often have recourse to, he shodld do so, 
tswell.asact^ upon his own responsibility* It will be observed, that the 
power which each District Superintendent has over each District Model School 
is not given to the General Superintendent in respect to the Provincial Normal 
School, but to the Board of Education, under the sanction of the Governor, and 
that the Superintendent has only a general oversight of the Normal School. 

The proposed arrangement in respect to School Book's — ^a matter of extreme 
delicacy and difficulty — will, I hope, be an essential improvement on a vitally 
important feature of the system of public education.' Nothing can be worse 
than the present state of things in respect to School Books. Every communi- 
cation received at this Office referring to tiie subject, speaks of the absolute 
necessity , of something being, done ; but no one suggests what should be done, 
except thajt there should be an uniformity in the text-books u^ed in the Schools. 
In the State of New- York, by a law passed in 1843, the State Superintendent 
of Schools, and even every County Superintendent, has authority to reject any 
book from the School libraries. Objections would be made in this Province to 
g^ing such power to the Superintendent of Schools. In the State of New- 
York the Regents of the University make out a list of books for School libraries, 
and no books can be introduced into them except such as are contained in the 
Regents' list, or except the permission of the Regents of the University be 
first obtained. I do not propose to give quite sp much power as this to the 
Board of Education. Ifi practice I intend that the Board should make out a 
list of School Books ^n each branch of learning that they would recommend, 
and another list that they would 'permit^ — leaving the Trustees of Schools to 
select from these lists. 

The proposed duties of Municipal Councils are stated in the annexed Draft 
of Bill, Sections 6-10.* With one or two exceptions, tfiey are the same a« 
those prescribed by the present Act. 

I propose the abolition of the office of Township Superintendents — the least 
popular class of officers created- by the present Act, and against whose continu- 
ance objection is expressed in nine out of ten of the communications received 
at, this office on the subject — especially those frotia private individuals- and 
District Superintendents. This proposed change aifects the greater part of the 
machinery of the present School Act. The duties now performed by JTown- 
ship Superintendents, I propose to be discharged respectively by the Municipal 
Councils, the District Superintendents and the Trustees ; the first making, 
instead of approving of the School divisions ; the second giving notices of 
apportionments, and paying Teachers ; the third giving notices of local School 
meetings. 

I have learned that much inconvenience has been experienced in respect to 
School meetings, for want of the proper notices which it is scarcely possible, 
in all cases, for a Township Superintendent to give. 1 think the proposed 
arrangements in respect to^ such meetings will add much to the convenience of 
the people. The principal, and, indeed, only inconvenience, in the proposed 
plany ia the payment of Teachers. Under the old School law, the Teacher^ 
were paid by the District Treasurers. I have never heard of any partteular 

* 9th Vic, Cap. xx, Sec €-11. 
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inecmvenieiice attdoding it. I would propose the iame bow, if the Distiiet 
Treafturera woui^ not deduct a per centage ob ibe School JBOoeya pasfliag 
throagh their haada. 

' The payment <5f the District School Tax to the District Saperintendent will 
be quite as convenient for each Township Collector as the present system, as 
such Collector must go to the Diatrict Treasurer to pay the other taxes, and 
the District Superintendent's residence is generally adjacent to that of the 
Treasurer. Then the District Superintendent is required to yisit each School 
throughout his District once a year-*-which will aiibrd facilities for financial, 
as well as other arrangements. 

The mode of appointing District Superintendents, and their duttee, are 
prescribed in the annexed Draft, Sec. 11, 12.* It will be seen that aoch a 
change in the mode of their appointment is proposed as accords with the 
principle of Responsible Government, and is esseotial to the harmonious and 
efficient working of the School system. It would doubtless be more simple 
and consonant to our system of Government, if the District Superintendents 
were appointed in the same manner as all other administrators of the law ; but, 
as a completely opposite system has obtained, so great a change might create 
dissatisfaction. It is also proposed that, as soon as practicable, the offices of 
Clerk of the District and of District Superintendent shall be filled by the same 
person.f The convenience of this arrangement in performing many of the 
duties of Superintendent, and the financial gain of it to the several Districts, 
will be apparent to every observer. The duties of both officers can be easily 
performed by the same person ; the allowance will naturally be such as t» 
secure the services. of persons of high intelligence, both as Clerks of Councils 
and District Superintendents of Schools. 

In the proposed arrangement the duties of Superintendents will be very 
considerably increased, which will doubtless be considered by District Councils 
in fixing the amount of their remuneration. 

The discontinuance of the office of Township Superintendent will be 
attended with considerable advantage to the School Fund. Township Super- 
intendents (as far as I can judge by Reports from several Districts) receive, 
each, from five to twenty-five pounds per annum. To place the average 
amount paid to each Township Superintendent as low as ten pounds (for SlO 
Townships) it would amount in all to more than £3000 per annum. 

Tb^ smallness of the remuneration to Township Superintendents prevents 
competent persons, in many instances, from undertaking the task. On the 
other hand, many of the Township Superintendents are well qualified and 
efficient men ; but such men are almost invariably Clergymen of some 



• 9th Vic, Cap. XX, Sec. 6, 12 and 13. 

t It was proposed to appoint District Superintendents in tbe same way that Clerks 
of District Councils were at that time (1846) appointed— nominated by tbe District 
Councils, and appointed by the Crown. The clause for that purpose was advocated by 
the then Attorney-General (now Mr. Justice) Draper in the House of Assembly, but 
wa^ lost by a small majority ; and the old mode of appointing District Superintendents 
was retained. It was also proposed that as soon as any Clerkship of a District Council 
should become vacant, the two offices of Clerk of the Council and District Superin- 
tendent should be filled by the same person. This clause was not sanctioned by the 
Government ; but such has been the case up to the present time in the Victoria District. 
It may be so in other Districts at the pleasure of tbe District Councils.->JSd. Jour, 
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deoomiiiKtIon. I do not propose to dispense witk th«ir valuable co-operatioo ; 
on Uie contrarfy 1 propose to relieve them from the vszatiovs and thankless 
part of their duties, iLnd- add to their numbers by providing (see Sections .13 
and 14 of the annexed Draft,*) that ail Clergymen, and Magistrates also, 
ahaJl be School Visitors, under such precautions, regulations and instructions 
as- may be prepared by the Superintendent of Schools, under the immediate 
sanction of the Crovernor in Council. 

It is not proposed, as will be seen, to give sneh Visitors any control in the 
management of Schools ; but from their co-operation and intloence I anticipate 
the greatest advantages in the improvement of our Schools, and in the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. 

The election of Trustees and their duties, as proposed, are stated in Sections 
16-27.t The most important change proposed is, their continuing in office 
three years instead of one. The disputes respecting the appointment and 
payment of Teachers, arising from annual changes in the present system, are 
namerous and painful beyond conception. The evils of annually electing all 
the Trustees of each School has beeri deeply felt in the neighbouring State of 
New- York, and are vividly pourtrayed- in some of the Reports of Superintend- ' 
atits. In 1843 a law was passed extending their period of c^ce to three 
years. This is the period prescribed in the Lower Canada Act, passed last 
session. On the importance and advantage of this change I need hot enlarge. 
Two other important changes are proposed in common with the duties of 
Trustees : The one is, that they shall not receive aid from the School Fund 
until the amount of the Rate-bill which they have imposed is collected, or shall 
not receive a larger- amount from the School Fund than they provide and pay 
by Rate-bills or voluntary subscription, [the system in the State of New-lfork.] 
This arrangement will secure the School Fund from the abuses which are 
epnstantly being practised upon it ; it will also secure the Teacher a minimum 
amount of support. Under the projxjsed arrangement, if the Legislative grant 
to a School be ten pounds, the District Council must provide ten pounds more. 
These two sums constitute the School Fund. The Trustees must rajse a sum 
equal to that of the School Fund — ^namely, twenty pounds, in the case fi^up- 
posod ; the whole amounting to forty pounds^ \}.n the State of MassachuseUs 
the inhabitants of each School division are required to r:aise, by local rate on 
property, at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five <;ents per annum for each 
ehild between the ages of 4 and 16 years, in order to be entitled to any fiid 
from the State School Fund.] In looking over the Reports from several 
Districts I find that, in the majority of cases, the amounts heretofore raised by 
Rate^bill have exceeded the ratio I propose. t But, in other cases, the amount 



• 9th Vic, Cup. xx, Sec. 14-16. t 9rh Vic, Cap. xx, Sec 18-27. 

% The clau8^*'bf the bill here recommended was approved of by the Government, but 
was opposed and lost in the House of Assembly. Had it become law, in common with 
the clause recommeaded in the following pH'ragraph, (authDrizing Trustees io imposo 
Rate>btlls upon all the inhabitants of their School Section according to property,) how 
different, already j would have been the state of many of our Schools from what thevnuw 
are,— how different would have been the circumstances of. Sohool Teachers — and how 
plain and comparatively easy would have been the duty of Trustees The amount of 
apportionment to the inhabitants of each Section would have determined the minimum 
cu the amount to be raised by them by Rate-bUl or voluntary subscription.^ Thajt 
amount, payable by all the inhabitants according: to property, would have been littk for 
each^would always have provided a salary aufiicient to enabl<t them to hav^ a good 



reiiMd by. Rate-bin bts not exceeded a few 8MHiiig:»-^tfa« School fatts been Jb^ 
open only three months of the year, and that at a very low aalary-r-^juet knf 
enough to get the pablie money. My attention has been repeatedly called lo 
this evil by local Superintendents. I propose to remedy it by requiring that 
a School Section, in order to be entitled to a continuation of aid from the 
School Fund, shall have a School open dnring at leasst mx months of the year ; 
and shall, bond fide, pay an amount equal to that which they draw from the 
School Fund. This arrangement will also tend to secure^ the punctual pay- 
ment of Tdachers, and keep the accounts of each year separate and distinct 

The next important change which I propose is, that the Rate. Bill, imposed 
by the Trustees of each School Section, shall be levied upon the inhabitants of 
each Section, generally, according to property. It is the inhabitants generally 
who elect the Trustees ; it is for the inhabitants generally that the grant is 
made ; and the same principle, I thinik, ought to be acted upon throughout the 
aystem — all having a right to avail themselves of the School, 

I need not say how just and patriotic is this prinoiple : how important it is 
for the poor, and especially those (as is often the case) who have large families ; 
how much it would lighten the burthen of supporting the Schools ; how greatly 
it would increase the attendance of pupils, and, consequently, the blessings of 
education, and how strictly then would our Schools be public Schools. I may 
observe, that this system obtains in the States of New-England^ where there 
are the best Common Schools in the United States. It is also the Prussian 
and Swiss system. • 

On the other hand, the evils of the present system of School Rate Bill have, 
been brouf ht-under my notice from the most populous Townships, and by the 
most experienced educationists in Canada. When it is apprehended that the 
Rate Bill wilt be high, many will not send their children to the School at all : 
then there is no School, or else a ffew give enough to pay the Teacher three 
months, including the Govefnment part ; or even after the School is commenced, 
if it be found that the School is not so large as had been anticipated, and that 
those who e^nd will consequently be required to pay more than they had 
expected, parents will begin to take their children from School, in order to 
escape the Rate Bill, as persons would flee from a felling house. The conse- 
quence is, that the School is either broken up, or the whole burthen of paying 
the Teacher falls upon the Trustees, and often a quarrel ensues between them 
and the Teacher. I have be^n assured, by the most experienced and judicious 
men, that it is impossible to have good Schools under the present syi^em of 
Rate Bill. I think the substitute I propose will remedy the evil. I know of 
none who will object to it but the rich, and the childless, and the selfish. 
Education is a public good ; ignorance is a publid evil. What affects the 
public ought to be binding upon each individual composing it. In every good 



Teacher durinpf more than half, and in roost cases, aH the year ; all the children would 
have had equal access to the School ; aad the causes of most of the disputes between 
Deighbonre, and between Pareats, Teachers and Trustees, would have been prevented. 
The haTmony of the bill was destroyed ; it was mutilated and mainied in sdme of its 
most practical and essential details by the successful opposition to them while under th« 
iTOnsiaeration of the Assembly, and the Superintendent of Schools hais beeif assailedfof 
the very defects in the law thus created, and which he has employed all the means ia his 
power to prevent — defects which have, indeed, been partially remedied by subsequent 
eoactmeots, but which cannot be wholly removed without {wiMtUgniatwn.^^Eii, Jovar. 
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gov^mmeat^and in ererj good syBtem^ th» IntereiU of the #hole toiiiety are 
(^ligatory upon each member of it** 

To secure the pimctual tramsmission of School Reports, I propose that the 
pa3nnent of the laet instalment of the School Fund to each Section shall be 
oo^itiottai on the presentation of tiie Annual Report from such Section ; and 
to relieve the Trustees from preparing the Report, (a diHy to which mfany of 
them have strong feelings of repugnance, and for which, in many instances, 
they are not Very well qualified,) I propose that the Teacher shall act as their 
Secretary, in preparing it, if required ; a duty to which he will be prompted in 
ordor to get his money. 

I also propose a Section (28t) stating the general duties of Teachers. 
These duties are applicable to all Common School Teachers. I think it is 
important, on various grounds, that such duties should be made law. The first 
division under this Section is transcribed from ttee School law of Massachusetts, 
except that I have modified and limitgd it. 

As the term ^Districf is retained in our laws and applied to the larger 
municipal divisions of the Province, I have thought it inconvenient to apply 
the same term to the minor School divisions of Townships. I have proposed 
to apply to these latter divisions the term * Section,^ which is as convenient' 
and as appropriate as any other which has occurred to me. 

On the miscellaneous provisions {^ee Sec. 29-43,t) proposed it is, perhaps, 
not necessary for me to remark. Each will speak for itself. I have retained 
all the Sections of the present Act which appear to me to be necessary. 

There are several minor modifications to which I have not referred ; tha 
expediency of which will be sufficiently apparent without remark ; and I am 
aware how impossible it is, within any tolerable limits, to explain by writing- 
the nature and importance and operations' of many of the modifications and 
amendmients to which I have alluded, and which I think it expedient to 
submit. 

Considerable changes in any system are always attended with inconvenience, 
if not with difficulty. The transition from the generally complained of work- 
ing of the present Act, to the adoption of the modifications recommended,, in 
the annexed Draft of Bill, can be but very partially effected the present year. 
The year has commenced ; the apportionments have been made ; all is in the 
hands of the several local officers. They must be continued to the end of the 
year. But I think the first ten Sections of the annexed Draft of Bill might go 
ilito imnsipdiate operation without at all interfering with the local machinery of 
the present Act, and would fully prepare the way for completing the transition 



• The important clause of the Bill thus recommended, was strongly advocated by 
Mr, AMoroey-General Draper, but was opposed and lost in the Assembly by a majority 
of four or five. It was the poor man's clause, and the clause of the enlightened patriot ; 
ftbd the loss of it has inflicted great injury ui*cfn many Common Schools, besides involv- 
ioff Truj^tees in great perplexitiep and embarrassments in conaeaji^nce of their not being 
able to impose a general Rate Bill for School-house, repairs, furniture, &c. But w« 
rejoice that the pnnciple thus first submitted to the consideration of the Government in 
1846, has been incorporated into our system of Schools for Cities and Incorporated 
Towns in Upper Canada, and that District Councils have also been invested with power 
to act upon it, as far as they may think it advisable. See the whole subject explained in 
the first number of this Journal, pp. 11-1S»— £<2. Jour. 

t 9th Vic. Cap. xx, Sec. XJtviii. t 9th Vic. Cap. ix, Sec. xxix-xliiL 



by the first of next JMMii^y, wkfaottt pirodncfng any tlUorder or ineonveniesee. 

I ixvre accordingly pfepared a Section to that efiect. 

In the meaiitim^, in case of the approTal by His Excellency of the annexed 
Draft of Bill, aod its becoming a law, it would be proper to have all the regu- 
lations and instructions, and forms, for which it provides, together with copies 
of the Bill itself, prepared, printed^ and put into the hands of all persons who 
may be administrators of it I think it would also be advisable to prepare and 
get printed blank /orms for Reports^ both . for District Snperintendents and 
Trustees — so that all parties may commence properly, and that there may be 
an uniformity forthwith in the administration of the law throughout the country. 
Such precautious and aids, for a year or two, will render the working of the 
whole system harmonious, uniform^ and eiSicient. 

The annexed Draft of Bill may have some cases unprovided for ; but it 
provides for all the cases that have yet come under the notice of this Office, 
and all that I can conceive aftei^ examining the various Schools laws of differ- 
ent States and Kingdoms. 

I beg to remark, generally, that I have retained as much of the machinery 
and phraseology, of the present Act as I could ; have sought to make the 
aiTrangements more methodical and more simple ; and have reduced the number 
of Sections from 71 to 44. ' 

I would also observe, that the annexed Draft of Bill does not give the 
Government, through the Superintendent of Schools, any thing like as much 
power as the new school law for Lower Canada gives the Superintendent of 
Schools there. I have desired to retain no more power in the hands of the 
Superintendent than is absolutely necessary to enable the Government to 
control the general principles and character of the system of public instruction, 
and to see that money approp^-iated by the Legislature is faithfully and judici- 
ously expended. I hold it as a true principle, and as expedient, that the 
Legislature, in appropriating money, should provide, through one or more 
general officers, that its liberal and benevolent intentions be accomplished in 
the expenditure of that money. Then, as the people contribute locally, they 
have the local right of employing and dismissing Teachers at their pleasure. 

It is not easy to adjust precisely the different parts of a mixed machinery. 
I have sought to simplify it as much as possible, and have proposed to give 
the Government no more power than is indi^pensible to make the system 
provincial, and fulfil the intentions of the Legislature. 

I would that, the ht^bits and circumi^tancea of CaBadian society might allow 
of simjplifying the system still more. 

Numerous and intricate legal provisions in matters of detail, in relation 
especially to Educution, are perplexing to the people and embarrassing to the 
Goternment. 

in respect to the means for the establishment and fetipport of a* Normal 
School^ I may remark, that the Legislature of the State of New-York has 
granted $9000 to rent and furnish Bwildings for tt, State Normal' School at 
Albany, and $10,000 per annum for its support. 

I think there should be placed at the disposal of the Provincial ^oard of 
Education, at least £1500, to establish a Normal School, and the same amount, 
per annum, for its support. I hope it may be established and raaihtained for a 
somewhat less sam ; but, it appears to me especially desirable that the Board 



ihould not be meanty ti«d down to «. poBsibijr inmfficient sum. Sndi a pro* 
ceeding migMocca«ion a complete failQre) with all iu melancholy consequences. 
The circumstances, and manag^ement and authority of Grovernment, in the 
expenditure of the Grant, would be a guarantee that not a sixpence more should 
be expended than would be absolutely necessary. 

I trust some means will be available from the sale of school lands'by which 
encouragement may be given to the formation of School Libraries iti the several 
Districts and Townships. A small sum disposed of annually in that way 
would prompt to the contribution of much on the part of the inhabitants of 
different Districts, and would lead to the circulation and reading of a vast 
number of useful books. But I am not sufficiently informed on this point to 
suggest any clause to be introduced into the Act respecting it. I am inclined 
tp think it may be done by the Goverritoent without any Act on the subject, and 
in conformity with the provisions of the proposed Bill. 

In conclusion, I have to repeat, that, although this communication is pro- 
tracted to a great length, several topics remain unnoticed', and to others, I am 
afraid I have alluded too briefly to^ be either explicit or satisifactoTy. Should 
aoy farther explanations be deemed necessary, I shall be happy to give them 
in any way that they may be required. 

But I must beg permission to add what escaped me to notice in the proper 
place — that I have received information thai there are several Townships in 
Upper Canada settled by Germans, in which all the Schools are German, and 
all the Teachers aliens. 

Believing that it was not the intention of the Legislature, and that it is not 
expedient, to prohibit European Aliens from being employed as common school 
Teachers, I have excepted them in the annexed Draft of a Bill. It is perhaps 
not necessary to except any other than foreign Germans, but I have thought 
there might be cases of French and Italians proposing to teach schools in 
Upper Canada. The study of the French language especially should, I think,^ 
be encouraged to as great an extent as possible. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble ser^^ant. 
The Hon. D. DA.r, M. P. P. EGERTON RYERSON. 

Secretary of the Province, Montreal* 

KESPONSIBIUTY OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS— PAYMENT OF 
SCHOOL MONEY TO TREASURERS OF DISTRICTS, &c &c. 

[Parts of the explanatory communication (dated 27th March, 1847,) which 
accompanied the draft of the amended School Act, passed the last session of 
the Legislature, 10th and 11th Victoria, chap. 19, were published iia the last 
number of this Journal. That part of it which explained the necese^, 
design and provisions of the Act in regard to Cities and incorporated Town^ 
will be found on pages 16-19 ; and the remarks which illustrated the property 
principle of supporting Common Schools as the basis of universal education, 
may be seen on pages 12-15. We now give the remainder of the communi- 
«atlon» explanatory of the following subjects; namely^ Ike appointment o/ « 
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RespontiBte Government as applieaMe to District SnpefintendenU — the fay- 
tneni of School Moneys to Treasurers of Districts under certain conditions — 
and the reason for appointing the Mayor of Toronto a Mender of the Board 
of Education^ Wbat follows, in addition to the foregoing communication, 
ixmy also bo refetred to as i^ practical demonstration^ that the leading object, of 
the Superintendent' of Schools has been, not only to introduce into onr Bcbool 
laws those provisions which, in other countries similarly situated with ours, 
have been found most conducive to the progress of common school education, 
but also to assimilate, as far as possible, the principles and administration 
of our whole school system to the established principles of Responsible . 
Government.] 

The eleventh Seetioa of the accompanying Draft of Bill provides fo? the 
appointment of n second District Superintendent of Common Schools, at the 
discretion of the Council, in Districts the Schools of which exceed one hundred 
and fifty in number ; a provision analogous to one which exists in the State of 
NeW'York. It will obviate an objection which exists to the present Common 
School Act, in regard to two or three of the largest Districts in Upper Canada.* 

The ttvelfih Section [authorising the Governor in Council to remove a Dis- 
trict Superintendent for neglect or violation of duty, until the ensuing meeting 
of his District Council,] is rendered necessary by the loss of the clause in the 
Assembly during the, last Session, which was introduced into the School Bill 
relative to the appointment of District Superintendents of Common Schools. 
That clause provided for the appointmeiit of District Superintendents by tl^e 
Governor in Council, on the recommendation of the District Councils. I refer 
to my communication of the 3rd March last for the reasons of that clause, — 
namely, — to conform the School law to our system of Provincial Responsible 
Government, and to secure the fulfilment of the intentions of the Legislature 
in estatUshing and aiding a Provincial system of Schools. But that claose 
not having been adopted by a majority of the House of Assembly, and the 
appointment of District Superintendents having been left exclusively with the 
District Councils, it was necessary to provide some means by which responsi- 
bility shall be secured to the Government in respect to the application of moneys 
which have been granted by the Legislature, and in respect to the administra- 
tion of the School system, so far as the Government is responsible for it*- M 
the pMsent time any District S«))ennteDdent nUly of may not execute tht law, 
may or may not app^y the School Fund according to the conditions and regula- 
tions required by law, and the Government has no power to prevent him from 
doing so. If the School Pand were created entirely by Ibcal assessmewt; then 
a- local nssponslhility alone could be property insisted upon ; bfif ai» one^half c^ 
the Fimd is provided foy the Provinoial Legiskture, ^lere ought to he -retipoB- 
«i^li9 to the Ffovincial Qovernment on the part of all those who ane entrusted 
with .its raanageraent. The propriety of appointing all such Officers by the 
Provincial Government is obvious ; but it wpuld then follow that their salariea 



* THiff was lost in th^ Legislative Council, ftfier bating passed th? Assembly. 
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Bhottid be paid oot oC the puMio reineiiue, as «rd fAiom Hf oth^r pul^ik offic^CB. 
Bi^ an oppofifte system of mppointment lias obtain^; and as the District 
Councils provide for the salaries of District Sttperintendents out of District 
Fandsy and provide also one-'half of the amount of the School Fund» I do not 
think it advisable to propose any change in the rations and responsibilities of 
Bistrict Superintendents to the District Councils* But for the. same reason 
that District Superintendents are thus responaiWe to the Councils, should th^ 
be responsible to the Government — being entrusted with the control of moneys 
and other powers few the due adminiatmtion of which the Government is respon- 
sible. And such is the object of the twelfth section -of the annexed draft of Bill. 

The law of the State of New-York, from which So much of our School law 
has been derived, Contains, among others* the followiBg provisions relative to 
the Appointment, removal- and duties of district Superintendei^te : — 

*^The Board of Supervisors in each of Common Schools, whenever, in his 
County of the Stale rfialiappoint a County j^udgment, sufficient caupe for such removal 
Superintendent of Common Schools for exists ; and the vacancy thereby occasioned 
such County ; and m those Counties in shall be supplied by appointment under his 
whjch there shall be more than one hundred hand and official seal, until the next me^t- 
and fifty School Districts, redkoning two ing of the Board of Supervisors of the 
parts of joint Districts as one, they may County in which' such vacancy Exists. A 
appoint two County Superintendents, or copy of the drder making such removal, 
one in their didcretion; and at all such 6p>ecifying* the causes thereof, shall be fbr- 
appointments hereafter made, the Board warded to the Clerk of the Board of Super- 
nal! divide the County into two convealent visors, to be by him laid before the Board 
Districts, designating the person appointed at their first meeting thereafter." 
far each District respectively, when there ,. «, ^ ' . , v « v 
shall be two appointed ; but no share of the ^^^ <^^«^^y Supenn^dents shfill be 
public money shall hereafter be apportioned ^^^^^^^ *^ «"C*^ g^»^^' rules and regula- 
to any County in which a County Sut)er- <io«8 »« ^^e Superintendent may frem tmie 
intendent shall not have been appointed. tadmepTeioribe,a»d appeals from their ac4s 
unless by order of the Superintendent of ^""^ decisixjns may be made to him mthe 
Common Schools. Such County Superin- «««>« "^^^^^ ^^ ^i^^ ^^^ liXe effect as ^n 
tendents shall hold their offices, respec- cases now provided by law, and they shaU 
tively, for two years, subject to wmoval by ^"^^^^ ^^^""'^ annually to the Supermten- 
the Board of Supervisors, oa complaint, ^^^^ ^^such times as shall be appomted by 

for causes to be stated. ^^™» ^^^<^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^* ^^™^ '^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

required to be made by the County Clerkfe, 

♦* Any County Superintendent may be with such addrtionalinformation as he shall 

removed from dffice by the Sttpetinteadent require.** • ILaws of IBil^l* 

The School Laws of the State of New-York are the result of many ezp«f i- 
meats and upwardig e^f forty yettn?. legulaiiim ; and the .above quotations «how 
htm ftiWy the adequate authority of the Executive Government is r«cc>gRi$sed 
and maintained in n^gard to all the regulations and proceedings of the St^te 
Scliool Systeni* Butj I tbinky^ It is more congenial with oui^ system^of QmfSHib' 
ment to place in the hands of the Governor in Counicil that power in cdgai!^ to 
-the removal of a District Superintendent which the law of the Sti# of N«Ir- 
York gives the Superintendent of Common^ Seheola, - These iie]ctei>d8 ev^nto 
ean^^ene^or Jifiness for oi^ce ; in the acGompanying JI>rQft o^ Bill it ia prpf^^d 
to extend it only to misconduct, 

Th^ thirteenth Section of the annexed Draft of Bill provides for makingj at 
the discretion of the Governor in Council, the Treasurers of District Ftmds^ 
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the Treasorers of the District Sekoal Fands aldO* I migge^ted this pirovl«i(m 
in tny Report on the School Bill of the drd of March last ; but stated that n 
eome) if not most of the District Treasurers received per centage on the moneys 
which passed through their hands, a loss would be sustained by such a provi- 
sion unless a special arrangement could be made exempting School moneys 
from such a draw-back. Since then an Act has been passed changing tbe 
tenure of the office of District Treasurers ; and I believe mosti if not all, the 
District Treasurers now receive fixed salaries, I think that it will now bo 
practicable to cawy the thirteenth Section of the annexed Draft of Bill into 
execution, (should it become a law) without any loss to the. School Pund, ami 
with advantage to the School system.* 

It is not cottfeidered good policy in any other Department of the PubKc 
Service, to unite in the same person the three offices of Treasurer, Auditor 
and Paymaster. Yet it is so in our School system. The District Superin- 
tendeiit is made the Treasurer of the School Fund of the District ; he judges 
of the propriety of all orders and claims made upon that Fund ; and he pays 
them or not as he thinks proper. Now, as a general rule, it is an advantage 
for one to have such funds in his h^inds, and to retain them as long as possible, 
especially if he is engaged in or connected with any kind of business. It is 
his interest, therefore, to defer the payment of claims upon funds in his hands 
as long as possible, or the notification of them to parties concerned ; and thie 
local administration of the School Act presents numerous opportunities and 
ptetekts for procrastination in both these respects. Many complaints have, 
down even to the present month, been made against Township Superintendents 
for delaying, on various grounds, ^the payment uf School Funds in their hands. 
Whether any, one of these complaints is well founded or not, I have no means 
of knowing ; but assuming them to be ill-founded, as I hope they are, is it 
proper to place Superintendents of Common Schools in circumstances in which 
they are liable to such imputations and suspicions without any means of dis- 
proving the injnstice of them ? To District Superintendents no such suspicions 
can attach ; for they have, as yet, had nothing to do with the payment of the 
School Fund to Teachers. But under the present Statute, they are about to 
assume this part of the duties of the aboiished office of Township Superin- 
tendents. It will now be the duty of the Common School Superintendent of 
each District to pay out in detail all the Common School Funds of such District. 
It is, therefore, a question whether he should continue to be the Treasurer (^ 
School Funds, or whether they should not be placed in the hands of the ordi- 
nary Treasurer of the District, payable to School Teachers on the orders or 
cheques of the District Superintendent. According to the latter mode, there 
would be the most effectual provision for correct accounts of the expenditure of 
the School Fund, 'and for its prompt payment to parties entitled to it — >the best 
•ecurtty against any abuses in connexion with its application, and against 
attacks or suspicions unfavourable to any District Superintendent. Should the 
thirteenth Section become law it would, of course, not be necessary for a Dis- 
trict Superintendent, any more than the Provincial Superintendent, to enter 
into bonds with two or more sureties for the faithful performance of his duties. 
The amended law of the State of New- York is the sarn^ as that which ia 



* This clause passed the House of Assembly* but was lost in the Legislative Coaucil. 
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p&pkmA ia' ^e tiiixtetBtk SecrbiMi «f Itetoneyed PmiV tf Si&: It ii ts 
felknas t-^'^ The Bum annoaHy to be dkcributed for tbe coaourageniant of 
GommaiL Schods ihall be paidoo the first 4Af of Febrttf ry, id every yeac, oa 
tb& varraiat of the Cooiptrallep to. the Ti^eantrers of the several Countiea and 
ttie Cliamberlftiii of the City of New-Yoiiu" 

• But, still, I do Bot propose that the power given by the thirteenth Section of 
the aimexed Draft of Bill should be exercised, unless where the chemge of 
IKstriet Treaswreship of the School Funds can be made without any additional 
efaarge upon them. 

The fourteenth Section of the annexed Draft of Bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of the Mayor of the City of Toronto as member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, The reason for this appointment is, that the Provincial Normal School 
i^ established at Toronto, and the Model School connected with it will be 
Composed of children resident in the City. The City will, therefore, have a 
peculiar interest in the Provincial Normal School, and its authorities may yet 
feel themselves called upon to contribute something towards its support. The 
autlioriCies of the City of Albany provide the buildings for the Normal School 
of the State of New-York. Under fhese circumstances, I think it very proper 
that the Chief Magistrate of the City of Toronto should be a member of the 
Board of Education. 

I have thus explained, as fully as appears to me necessary, and as briefly aa 
the nature of the subjects involved would admit, the principal provisions of thft 
annexed Draft of Bill, and which I most respectfully submit to the favourable, 
coneid^ration of the Governor-General in Council, with a view to its introduc- 
tion into the Legislature, in order to establish a, proper system of Schools in 
Cities and Towns in Upper Canada, and to remedy the defects whiqh have beea 
referred to in the Common School Aizty 9th Vic. ; cap. xx. 

I have the honor to be, l£c., 
Tb, Hon, D. Dalt, M.P.P. EGERTON RYERSON. 

• Secretary of the Province,^ Montroali 



BOARDS OP EDUCATION-^THEIR ORIGIN, CONSTITUTION^ " 
, AND OBJECTS. 

As imperfect and erroneous notloiis appear to exist relative to the appropriate 
ftractions of Boards of Education, it will be nfeeful, and we trust acceptable, td 
give some account of their origin, constitution arid objects in connexion with 
a system of public elementary instruction. In this connexion, they fere of 
American origin ? and from the United States have been incorporated into th(ft' 
Common Scl^ool system of tipper Canada. We refer not here to such a body 
as the Umversily of France — which stands, at the head of the entire system 
of University, Collegiate and Primary instruction — presided over by a Council 
of SIX, each Councillor having charge of one or more divisiops of public 
instraction, and over which Council presides a Grand Master, or Minister of 
Public Instruction ; or as the Ministry of Public hutruction in Prussia, wbick 
has beep separated from that of the State since 1817, and which is divided 
ijilo aeveiAl sections, haying the oversight aod direction of the vrhoie system 



of EddcatiofD In Uie'ktn|;d6ii]^ fcom tbe (nrimary S^hbols up to llie UiiiVenitiet^ 
In both these cooBtries, each tectioQ or division of puUie- iostroctHm has a 
keady and the wbolft system is adiiiUiistered by individual hes^sof detlartmenti. 
Kor do we refer to. such <& Board as the Commiseionersiof National Education 
for Ireland. For though their functions are limited to primary instruction, they 
alone constitute the machinery of elementary instruction in that country. In both 
Prussia and France, the provinces, regencies and parishes, the departments, 
arrondissements and communes, co-operate in the elementary School system as 
do our District Councils and School Sections ; but in Ireland the local Municipal 
bodies have nothing to do with the School system ; the social state of the 
country unfits it for such Municipal co-operation ; and the Board alone 
educates, determines the rank and scale of salaries to teacher, appoints the 
School Inspectors, publishes the School books, and controls all ^he School 
houses aided by the Parliamentary grants. The system is simple, central, 
magnificent, powerful ; its School publications are unrivalled, as its principles 
are Christian and catholic ; but it is necessarily expensive — the current ex- 
penses of Officers, salaried pbmmissioner, Secretaries, Clerks, &lc., being 
upwards of £6000 sterling per annyim, independent of the expenses (£7000 
sterling per annum) of the Normal and Model Schools, and about £4000 
per annum over and above the receipts, expended in the publication of 
books : and its mode of administration is foreign to the local institu- 
tions, circumstances and habits of the people of this country. The Board 
was not created to execute a law, but to be a law ; it was established 
and existed fifteen years under the QUthority of a Royal despatch, not to • 
administer a prescribed system defined by law, but to create a system ; and It •■ 
is the sole, absolute moving power of that system. The powers exercised by 
local patrons are given, not by statute, but by the Board itself, and can be • 
modified at its pleasore. The Board expends the Parliamentary grants upon ' 
terms of its own prescribing ; nor is a sixpence given to a Teacher not on its ' 
own list, nor an Inspector of Schools employed except by its own appointment, 
nor is there any local School authority except by its own creation. It can 
hardly be expected that the local COdncils in Upper Canada would be willfaig 
to relinquish the powers which they possess in our School system to a central ' 
Board appointed by the Crown — like that in Dublin, and designed for a state of ^ 
society like that of Ireland. 

The Boards of Education of which we propose to speak are those which i 
have become a part of the Common School systems from which we have chiefly < 
borrowed, and which have not as yet deducted a farthing from the School Ftmd i 
of any cpuntry. The first of these Boards was created in the State of Massa-. ^ 
ohusetts in 1837 — an example which has been followed by the State of Maine, f 
while the States of Rhode Island,. New Hampshire, and Vermont, have followed \ 
the New-York State model in having a State Commissioner or Superintendent. < 

The system of Common Schools in these States is peculiar. For more than j 

a century each town or township of six miles square. has been required by the i 

law of the State to have a School or Schools of a certain rank so many months i 

in the year, according to the population — and for the support of these Schools i 

every inhabitant was made liable according to his propert\'. In case of the i 

requirement of the law being neglected, the dissatisfied inhabitants desiring ] 
education for their children could complain to the Grand J6ry of their county, 

atfd the delinquents would surely be ih(]ictcd and fined;. The remedy wtw so , 
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eertatn und cfflTeettial, tmd th^ ienire for edVPdalfoii' sor geiMiml, limt in verf ,f(Mr 
instatiees have the requitemenits of the law Keen diiS^f^rded ; ki most 
Instances they Have heen exceeded. But etili, the systemf Wad not a Haiej at 
even county, it was oiUy a toum system. . The ordinary courts of law Were the 
only School authorities beyond the town committees. Each town had ho higher 
Btandal^ for Schools than thi^t furnished by itself. The Schools had therefore 
remained stationary for more than half a qentury^ and wece falling behind the 
wtnt» of the age, when, to supply to some extent the desideratum of a central 
wd general system by the diffusion of useful knowledge,^ a Board of Educatioa 
vas established in the State of Massachusetts ia 1837 ; and i# that Board U 
the model after which others have been estaUished, we wiU quote entire the 
Act creating it. It is as follows : — ' 



"Sect. L His Excellency the Governor, 
with the advice andconsent of the Council j 
is hereby authorized to appoint eight per- 
flOBs, <vdio, together with the Governor and 
IiieiiiteQant Governor ex qfficns, shall cop* 
8(itiUe ajid be denominated the Board of 
education ; and the persons so appointed 
shall hold their offices for the tci'm of eight 
years : Proxidod^ the first person named in 
laid Board shall go out of office at the end 
of one year, the person next named shall 
go out of office at the end of two years, and 
to of the remaining members, one retiring 
each year^ and in the order in which they 
are aamed, tiM the whole Board be changed^ 
tad the Grovernor, wUh the advice aod oon* 
aent of the CoHocil as aforesaid, shall fill 
all vacancies in said Board, which may 
occur from deathf resignation, or otherwise. 

*« SccT. 2. TheBoardof Sducation shall 
prepare and lay before the jLegislature, in 
a printed form, on or belbre the second 
Wednesday of January, annually, an ab- 
•tract of the school returns received by the 
Secretary oi the Coinn[U)nwealth, and the 
aaid Board of Education niay appoint their 
own Secretary, Who shall receive a reason- 
able eompensation for his services, not ex- 
teeding one thousand dollars per annum, 



and who shall, under the direction of the 
Board, collect information of the actual 
condition and efficiency of the Commoik 
Schools, and other means of popular edu- 
cation^ and diffiise as widely as possible 
throughout, every .part of the Common- 
wealthy information of the most approved 
and successful methods of arranging the 
studies, and conducting the education of 
the young, to the end that all children in. 
this Commonwealth, who depend upon 
Common Schools for instruction, may have 
the best education whitih those schools can- 
be made to impart. 

"Sect. 3. The Board of Education, an- 
nually, shall make a- detailed report to rfae 
Legislature of all its doings, with such ob- 
servations a& their experience and rel|s6ti«n< 
may suggest, upon~ tha condition aud effi- 
ciency of our system, of popular educati^, 
apd the most practicable m^a^s of im: 
proving ai^d extending it. 

'* Sbct. 4. For theSalary.of the Seurs- 
tary of the Bo^rd of Education,, pfovided 
for in the second section of this act„ the 
Governor is authorized to draw his war- 
rants from time to time, as the same may b^ 
required**^* 

(Passedh^imj 



In the following year the Legislature passed three Acts relating to the Board 
of Education — the one compensating its members for their expenses, the second 
Authorizing the Board to prepare blank forms and inquiries to be filled np and 
answered hy School Committees — and directing that the returns to these 
inquiries should be made to the Secretary of State, and an abstract of these 
returns be made under the direction of the Board " in the office of the Secretary 
or the Common wealth ;** and the third Act preserihing the dHties and increasing 
the salary of the Secretary of the Board, and is as follows i*^ 

"S«.cT. L The Secretary of the Boasd quired oi him by the act establiebing >He 
mF Education^ la addition to the duties re« Board of Edneatioo, shall, onc« iA«a«W 
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tMm in«ir apfMaiKti aMcwl m««eh«cMiDt3p 
«f th« Comnonwea^tU ft malting of all 
sqch te«ich«r« of publicr scbook^ merpbcrs 
of th« school comnaitteea of Ae several 
townB, and friends of education geneially 
in the county, as may voluntarily assemble 
at die time and place in the county ^ksig- 
nated by the Board of Education, of which 
suffi^Jient notice shall by him be given ; and 
shall thea and there diUgently apply him- 
self to the ol]$«ot of coU«otiaginformatioii 
of the condition of public schools of such 
county, of the fulfilment of the duties ol 



llieif oflke .bgr «]jl xii/riabc!lftof the lie|bo^ 
comnuttees ipC all th^ tawn^i nni, tte car- 
cumetancejB of the several school district^ 
lA iregard to all the subjects of teachen^ 
pupils, books, apparatus, and methods of 
education; with the intent of furnishing 
a\\ requisite materials for the report by l»w 
required from the Board <>( Education. 

Sbct. 2. The compensation of the Secfv- 
tary ofihe Board of Education «hall be ona 
ihmtennd five hundred dollars per ansiunt 
to be made in eq^ual quarterly paynaenf s. 

Sect. 3. This act ahall take effect from 
and after its passage. (Passed in 1838- j 



Such are the powers of the Maseacbusetts Board* of Bdocation.. It will h% 
perceived that the Board has nothing whatever to do with the administration of 
the ComtBOff School law ; but that the sole objects of ks establrsbnient were 
to collect and diffuse useful knowledge in the most popular and impre«fliTO 
methods for the improvement of the Schools generally. The annual County 
School Meetings held by the Secretary of the Board, and his able lectures (of 
which he has published a volume), together with his elaborate annual report?, 
have already resulted in a very great improvement in the Schools of that State. 
He has also edited the Common School Jo^rnM ; but the journal itself is pub- 
lished by a private Book establishment io Boston, and for its contents U^ 
Board of Education are not responsible. In 1838 a weaUl^y and philanthropic 
citizen, T. Dwight, Esquire, placed at the dispoaal of the Hon. Horace Maniv 
Secretary of the Board of Education, the sum of #10,000, upon cQadition t&at 
the 'Commonwealth would contribute the same amount, to be disbursed under ^ 
the direction of the Boatd in qualifying Teachers of Common Schools. Th» 
Senate and Assembly, by a joint resolution, accepted the proposal, and otiier' 
siinilar proposals since ; and the result is the establishment of three State 
Normal ScKool8-«-^wo male, and one female. The Board has also recomnseodBil 
a series of bot>k« for school libraries, published by ^ Bookseller in Bostom 
Thus the Board has charge'of the 6tate Normal Schools — recommends libraij; 
school books-^HSoUects and diffuses useful information, and makes practical su^' 
gestions as to schools ; but, though including the Governor and Lt. Governor; 
among its members, does not as a Board administer the school law of the State* 

The system of management which obtains in the other New-England 
States, may be inferred from the following concluding paragraphs of the Repoit 
of the Maaaachqsetts Board of Education, dated Dec. 4, 1846 : — 



" We cannot conclude this Report with- 
out submitting a few remarks rather of 
rejoicing than of pride at the changes which 
have followed the educational policyof our 
own Commonwealth, in- other States. 

*' In the State of Rhode Island, under 
the auspices of that distinguished educa* 
tionist, H«nry Barnard, Esq., State Com* 



mon School Commissioner, the whole 
school system has been reorganized and 
greatly improved; a Wise and efficient 
schodi law enacted, and apufblic sentimeiit 
thoroughly revolutionised. Few Stafee, il 
any, arc now aninuted by a better spmigi 
or promise more favourable results, on this 
subject, than the State of Rhode lalaocL * 



• The School law of the State of Rhode Islaod, which the Massachusetts Board d 
£dtteatioa term ** wise and eflicieut," cooler^ upou the Commissioner of Public Sclu>«lii 



iMigislituM^a BoMd til Bd«<SMiofr fcr ttot iil<»tw4e^<»aHt<f<lMKito piu i — u oti of |1m 

aiitfr ^» «8l«bliili(/ii. Its 60hAi«iffioil ttlw^fl. 

Massachusetts Board of Education, mdiH ffte State ttf He w Hwi^hbey aUs^ »m><»i^ 

tti9i!tBkf9iiUnU6Mf^sitine. Ill order to ed a Connnisii «diool CcttimisBioiief ; a]id| 

eusy qn its work witk more sjmtcin and tm the act establiitiiftir the«iice, it is* ex- 

vigor, the Bpaid is empowtyed to apfioiat pressiy provided tbat pM OoosimOTiotter 



imich greater powers than are possessed by the Superintettdent of Schools for J^PPJ^ 
Ctmada. The Act which was passed i»i 1844, provides that the Commissioner «»tii W 
•pointed hf the Governor of the Stat^ mad defines his dutiev as fnUvwa t*^ 

*' ^ III. The Commissioner of Publie Bchoois u authoriaed, and it is ma^s bisdtirf** 

'^if 1. To apportion annually, in the month of Mav, the money appropriated to public 
schools, after deducting such sums as may be specincally appropriated by the General 
Aisemblyr among the several towns of the State, in proportion to the number of chiU 
4)reB under the age of fifteen years, according to the.censns taken under the antboricy 
of the United States, next preceding the time of making such apportionment* 

•' 2.^ To sign all orders on the General Treasurer, for the payment of such «pportion- 
taeat in favour x>fth« treasurer of such towns as shall comply with the terms of this act, 
omot before the 1st July annnmJly. 

"3. To prepare suitable forms and regulations for malting all remits, and eoBdnct* 
ing all necessary proceedings under this act, and to transmit the same, with such instmc* 
tions «8 be shall deem necessary and pP9per for the uniform and thorough admtniitmtion 
of the school system, to the Town Clerk of each town, for distribution among tbe 
officers required to efeoute them. 

^^ 4. To adjust and decide, teitkmU appeal and witliout cost to the parties, all contro* 
vsrsies and disputes arising under this act, which may be submittedto him for settle- 
ttent and decision ; the facts of which cases shall be stated in writing, verified by oath 
or affirmation if required; and accompanied by certified copies of all necessary minutes, 
aontraets, orders, and other documents* - 

" 5. To vi6it as often and as far as practicable, every toWn in the State, fbr ^e^ pur- 
pose of inspecting the Schools, and diffusing as widely as possible by public addressee, 
and personal communication with school ofHcers, teachers, and parents, a kBowle4g^ 
of existing defects, and desirable improvements in the administmtion of tjie system, and 
ihe government and insfrection of the schools. 

" ^. To recommettd the best text books, and secur*, as fiir as practicable a uniformitv, 
la the schobis of at ieas^ every town ; and to assist, when oalled vpon^ in th« eetabUstt-' 
men^of, and the^ selection of hwtk* fos schooHrUbrariss. 

'* 7. To establish at least one Model School and Teaefaei's Institute in each county, 
ind one thoroughly organized Normal School in the State, where Teachers, and snoh 
M propose toteadh, may become acquainted with the most approved and successful 
liaetbodd of arranging the stildies, ana conducting the discipline and instruction of pub- 
lie schools. < 

" 8. To appoint such and so many inspectors in each county, as he shall from time to 
titte deem necessary, to examine all persons ofiering themselws asoaa<tidatesfor teach" 
lag public schools, and to visit, ins{>ect, aiid report, concef ning the public sohoola, 
anaer such instructions ^s said Commissioner may prescribe ; Providedt that as fjBir nR 
practicable such inspectors shall be, or shall have been, ej^erieftced teachers, afid sh^U 
^rve, without any allowance or compensation from the General Treasury. 
. "9. To gr;ant certificates of qualification to such teachers aShave been approved by 
one or more county inspectors, and shall give satis&etory evidence qf their moral charac- 
ter, attainments, and ability to govern and instruct chUaren. 

. " 10, To enter, or cause to be entered, in proper books to be provided for thepurpose 
'in his office, all decisions, letters, orders on the Treasurer, and other acts as Cfommis* 
i lioner of Public Schools ; and to submit to the General Assembly at the October session, 
^ annual. report containing, together with an account of his own doings,-^ 

•* First,' — Astatement of the condition of the public schools, and the means of popu* 
^ tar education generally in the state ; 

'* i9eoon«f,-*Flans and suggestions for their improveipent ; 
I ** r/tirrf,— Such other matters relating to the duties of his office, as he may deem nse- 
r&I and proper to communicate.*' . * ' 
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fHTf in yJMng^^lAiB' diff^imt Aoutitieif 

delivering addresses, Ac, He is to .prei^«ni 
VlankionnaM j6»r the fohoob»: make lui an- 
anal xepMrt, and perlbrm other services 
incideatai to so inaportani an4>ffi4$e. 

*^ In the antnmn session of 1845, th« La* 
^slature of Vermont reor^aAi^ed its whole 
system. It adopted the general features of 
the system tinder which the State of New- 
York, within the last few years, ha^ made 
9d gratifying and astonishing advances, in 
the career of improveinent* , The distnt* 
gttisbing feature of this system is, a provi* 



«HMi Ibr tfc^HippMlmiiUref «t8tMt» Mfi^r* 
mtendtnt for tlui Buttr of 'Pa^ or miu% 
Cotwugr Superlntecidefua for eaek^eootitf, 
a^d <>f a Town ^QperiAtendeDt for each 
town. . 

. <* Thus five of th^ New England States 
are. now a^alously ,en gaged in the promo* 
tion of a eause, from which posterity wiU 
receive ampler and more precious blessings, 
than if they were to inherit from their an- 
cestors the richest mines of silver and gold, 
imbedded in a soil spontaneously teeming 
with the choicest productions of the 
earth.*' '■'■ ' 



It will thqs be seen that two out of the six New-England States administer 
their school laws as other laws, without any generil superintendence — their 
local and ancient social institutions not admitting of it ; but that they have 
Boards of Education for limited and special pqrposes : while the other four 
States have adopted the system of the State of New-'York in having a Genenl 
SupeiiDtendent or Cbmmissioner. 

• When'it was determined to establish t Normal School for the State of New- 
Tork, the following provision was made for its management !— 



"By chap. 3If, Laws of 1844, the sum 
of $9,600 is appropriated for the first year, 
and $10,000 annually for five years there- 
after, and until otherwise directed .by laW, 
for the establishment and support of a 
*Noii»AL School for the instruction and 
practice of Teachers of Common Schools 
in.the science of e^ncation and in the art 
of teaching.' ^ T^is instltniion is required 
to be located in the county of Albany: and 
is to be under the stipiervision, manage-* 
meht and direction of the Superintendent 
bf Common Schools and tTie Regents of 
the University, who are authorized and 
required k* from time to time to make ail 
needful rules and regulations ; to fix the- 
nnmber and compensation of teachers and' 
others to be employed therein ; to prescribe 
the preliminary examination, and the terms 
and, conditions on. which pupils shall be 
received and instructed therein-<^the num- 
ber of pupils from the respective cities and 
Counties, conforming as nearly as may be 
to the ratio of population—to fiz the loca- 
tion of the said school, and the terms and 
conditions on which the grounds and build- 
ings therefor shall be rented, if the same 
shall not be provided by the corporation of 
Albany ; and to provide in all things for the 



good government and management of the 
said school.* They are required to appoint 
a board, consisting of .five persons, in* 
eluding the Superintendent of Common 
Sehebls, who are to constitute an executive 
committee for the care, management and 
1 government of the school, under the rules 
prescribed by the Board of Eegents. Snch 
e^tecutive committee are to make fnll and 
detailed reports from time to time to the 
Superintendent and Regents, and among 
other things to tecommend such rules and 
regulations ^s they* m&y deem proper for 
said schools. 

'* The Superintendent and Regents are 
required annually to transmit to the JLegie- 
lature an account of their proceedings and 
expenditures, together with a detailed re- 
port from the executive committee, relating 
to the progress, condition and prospects of 
the school. 

** Executive Commiitee. -^Hon! Samuel 
Young, State Superintendent, Rev. Alonao 
Potter, D. D., Rev. Wm. H. Campbell, 
Gideon Hawley, and Francis Dwigfat, 
'S8qrB,"'^Mri RandaWs Digest of tks 
Common School System of ike SuUe qf 
Neu)*York, p. 335. 
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MMe-.thaa: sik|yi7M»--'4htoi.«ntiflk:^HiiiiM|l*Tepart ftttriiif ita»ii. priiiliAi 
Thef consist ^of 'XbBiQorernot^ LitoU iifafver&ar^ $soi Bean^Micyi of Btaio^ «r 
qficiuj aod twent?r other' me«ibfrr8y,^p{M>uAed 'for 'lire ; and hsve. the TiutttiiAi 
of all CoHegea* Bad. Aeaddhaies receiving Bidift^om the Sdate^- aiid the appropri> 
^ion ot money for books^ apparatns, and the. aid of .Collegei and Acadeoo^iei 
Qpon certain condttions ; ' but have no connexion with the adminAetnttion of i\m 
Common School' \hw beyond, the regpui&tionft and tppointmenttof tl^e OoramiUee 
fonthe managoment of the State Normal School. It- was after this example tbijt 
the Board of Biucation for Upper Canada waa constituted— grvi«<r the Supenn»- 
tendent pC school^ Ia. Upper Canada lest, and the Board more, poivecy tbK|> in 
the State of Nev^- York ; the Committee itbere having nothing to do with fich^nl 
books, they being. among, the instructions ^ftiie.Superiotep^aty^ — to wbcm 
also .the annual reports of, the ]jL&9cutive Coonoittee are mi^dey the ^tiperinr 
-tendentcQuntersigning.tfiem and expressing his concurrence ia thera;;por are 
the Executive Corpmittee or even Rege;nt8 of., the U^iiversity authorised . to ^ 
aoy thing in the admini^ration.of the Common 3chool law, or even tpi giv^ 
advice to the Superintendent if he^«bou|dask it.. They were cpnstitutpd lor 
other purposes ;• an^^wej^e. no, more poi^stitut^/oi: tJbe g?n^ral admiaisl^i^ 
of the school law, than was the Council of King's College at Toronto. 

We have thus given the origin, confetifution and objects of the State Boards 
and Copjmittoes of Eiucation in the countries fropa which llie. Canadian school 
system has been derived. In every instance do those iJoards include the 
Governor or responsible head of a .department* of each State in which they are 
established ; in no instance are they connected with the peneral administration 
of the school law ; in no instance are they ' invested wit'h as lar^e powers as 
have been conferred on th^ Board of Educatioii for .Upper Canada ;. and in every 
instance are the powers, of the Sta^e Commissioner or Stat^ Superintendent -of 
schools greater in the United States than those which have been conferred 
upon the Superintend^t of schools for Upper Canada. , " 

The inquiry may arise jn the minds of some readers, why it is that in, every, 
free country, both European and American, both monarchical and republican, 
where a general system of elementary instruction has' befeh established by 
legislative enactments, its admintdtratioti has been ]]flaced in the hands of an 
individual head of a department,, and in so instance in. the handis of a Board of 
CfOmmitteei 1 Tbe answer is obyrcjus, that the administration of a law by o 
Board is at v^iance with the practice of free. governments in all their ordinary 
departments, and is the principle of irresponsible oligarchy, while the adminis- 
tration of it by a salaried head of a department is an essential element of tb* 
principle of practical- responsibility. How can the principle of personal 
•responsibility be applied to the acts of aboard? Is. the Council Board of 
King's College, Toronto, responsible ? Not only is personal respoAsibility 
divided, but it cannot be known what individual members have or have not 
been parties to particular acts :• nor can any penalties be justly inflicted upon 
unsalaried persons for what is gratuitously performed. But an individual bead 
of a department can be called upon to account for eyery- thing that he does ; 
end his acts can be arraigned before the Grovernment or Legislature, and he be 
dismissed for any neglect of duty, or abuse, or improper exercise of power. 
Acting under a responsibility in which his character and prospects in life are 
involved, an individual will not only seek the best infbrmaiioH from men and 



JUm iptmmfk ipfrflflbctnie rteipimmkiMtfriKppiM 'to -mBaia^iAm fk^e^'^uki 
•sember «f it^fasseilpfanl oi^ «di^«-^*^ Mqaiw ilUKt to mtt» ^kovH-Ulb 
foitsilnous, Imd of bbone 'the tattteJancB »£ itsiflMnbera wittiilMoasy and lint 
«ifteh memiier '^lOuM be m^onelble for every wcU (Tbis/ hbmYer, wolrtd. be « 
iepftrtuie feom the brdln&ry' practice of Tevponmhlt.:go^enknmtby heftde of 
^i^paartmeatit^^-woald gently inofecse expcoBe-**>wookl impede if. not, in muq 
'ioat&DceSy altO|fetber obstniet the perfornwiiGe of adminiBtTBtive dtitie o ■ wo old 
We fruitful soarce of dtseovid ;. while the diamtssal of «, tipoiber of men for an 
individual act would be attended, with inconvenience in varioas respectfl. 

The reasoh ilB, therefore, obvious why our cmccessiv^ admfnistralkms df 
JGkweirnment shice the Union of the ^CanadaB, acting npon the principled oT 
tactical reeponsihility, have provided both in law and practice that the ne^ 
^e|>hrtaient of elementtiry instmction ahduld be administered «» are dfher 
#9partments ; and the nature of the 'case, as W^I as the practice of otihet 
eountriesy has suggested the ^opHiPty of the provlsiion of the preseiit fiehool 
Aetf in separating the department of elementary instruction from any pofitlcal 
ijAeef ss bad been done in Lower Canada, while the responsibility of ft is 
gt&i^y increased by the many a^itional and important duties attached to it* 



CONVENIENT MODES OP PAYING THE SCSffOOL PUNl) TO 
TEA0HBR8. 

It has been objected that the payment of the Sohpol Fuqd ;by District Super- 
intendents alone, is attended with inconvenience to Teachers. We have hevni 
of this objection in but two or three Districts ; and in every case it is, ns « 
general rule, in the power of all parties concerned to pay the school. money 
with even less inconvenience to the recipients,'and certainly with much greater 
adtantage to the Fund, than under the former system in which there were 
as many Treasurers and Paymasters as there were Townships. In jsuch an 
trmy of officers there canst be not <mly great expense, bnty judging from ,tiae 
past, many delinquents, and not a few de&ulters. . In every such case, tbe 
Teacher is the loser ; and inconvenience, if not loss, is inflicted upon School 
Trustees. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the great majority of Districts 
the present system, with all the inconvenience of its newness, is preferred to 
the former one. But there are two modes in which District SuperintendeiH^ 
can pay Seliool Moneys to* Teachers wiUi comparatively little inconvenience. • 

1. The School Fund is payable half-yearly ; the Legislative Grant part of 
it payable in August — the Council Assessment part of it payable in December. 
We assume that every District Superintendent, for both safety and convenience, 
has his Banker. If then a Teacher enclose by letter, to the District Superia- 
tendetit, in order from his Trustees for the money due their "Section, the District 
Superiniendent can enclose back a cheque upon his Banker for the amount of 
the order, and the cheque will be the same tp the; Teacher o^ a Bank Note fo^t 



the district Superintendent balances his accoonts wtth- htiiBiiikt^^oM^^ 
fSiSf^ or six iiKKitH Jm will lecei^ hack hh 'efaeqiies »rith Ihe Baiik eridMto- 
iMvt npott them as haA4f)j^ been piaid ; and in submitting hifi accbtmls to tb^ 
Anditjflg^ Committee of the District Council, the orders of the Trustees will be 
Iu8 authority for pajriog the moaejs aad the endorsed cheques will be fait 
vdaobere for having j^id it. In that case the usual receipts from TeachiSra 
will not beBecessary* In most 6f the Districts in Upper. Canada, the Snper- 
iMendent of Schoels, during a recent tocrr, mentioned this mode of paying t^e 
School Fund to Teachers, and he was assured that, as a general rule, it wouM 
be a very convenient and satisfactory mode of paying, school moneys ; th^t 
to some Teachers in Townships remote,, the District Superintendent was 
aeoustomed to enclose the money by mail, or by their authorised agents, wheft 
Cbey did not call themselves ; but that these were exceptions to the general 
rule. The general rtrle should, of course, be our guide, and not the exceptions* 

2» There is, howeTer* a more convenient and useful mode tftill of payi&lp 
€fae School Fund to Teachers. Let the District Superintendent haTe a half-* 
yearly School Lecture and School Teachers* Convention in each Township \n 
his t>i6trict ; ai^d at the same time let him pay the Teachers of such Town* 
jdiip, (on their presenting the orders of their respective Trustees), the half* 
f eariy instalment of the District School Fand.* What ati opportunity is thuf 
presented for mutual oonsuHation and srdvice-*for devising means to improve 
the Schools-^for exciting internet in "Common School Education, and in the 
•ditfusion of Useful Knowledge ! It is by such means that the County SupeN 
Intettdents iti the State of New-York have been instrumental, during the last 
ftve years, of changing the aspect of the schools, and even the character of the 
Tetefaers, and of elevating' the public nvind upon the great subject of Commota 
"School IBdacation. This was stated in the last number of this Journal (under 
the bead of " Office of District Superintendeats'') in an extract from the N, Y. 



* * The SuperintendCTrt of Schools, daring a late provincial tour, was informed by 
•steral Distriet Buperiotenderits that tiiey had given public notice and visited each 
Townabip of tlieir respecrtiye districts, at the time appointed, and pnid the Teai;>iers of 
such Towasiiip the anxount due them from the first half-yearly instalment of the School 
Fund for 1847. This punctual aivd uniform mode of paying the school moneys, we are 
assured would be'mncn preferred by Teachers and Trustees 'to the old mod^ of having 
the District School Fund parceled out to persons in the si^veral Townships. The chief 
ftifierence between the duties pf District Superintendents under the new and old act is 
that by the new act thpy are required to distribute and pay the District School Fund to 
Sections instead of Townships ; — (for the late act reguired District Superintendents to 
visit Schools as often as the present act ;) — and for this difference District Councils have 
added considerably to their salaries-'Certainly not so much as should have been added ; 
and for this additional allowance, it was, of course, expected that District Superinten- 
dents would render the present mode of paying school moneys as convenient to Teachers 
as the former mode. We believe District Superintendents have done so in the great 
majority of cases; and had it been done so in every instance, no objection could nave 
been made to the provisions of the act on this point. But it requires a little time to bringr 
even the most simple and best s^tem iato complete operation. 
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' ' ^Tbroagfa fteqatnttrndperipditftl meetw 
lays of town and eoutUy assQciations of 
tefichers and friends of education, the im- 
prorements adopted in any one school dis- 
frilpt, are made known to all ; and the expe- 
fveocea observations and. tugg^stionfi ^f 



eaeh eaunttf-sttpmnimdei^ comiAtiniMited 
toalU , fiy th^se m^ans the streaR^ of pQ | im 
lar education, purified at its eourcei a«d 
relieved from many of its former obetruo- 
tfoitfl, is diepeQc^ngitB invigorating watins 
ovei( a very largo portion o| the atate.'^ 7 



I In the State of New- York each County Superintendent • is required to visit 
nU the schools under hie charge twice in the year^tend to make a report of both 
b'is gummer jBind muter visitations. , There should be jxo drbne or idjer amoo|^ 
the overseers of our public education. The Provincial Superintendent is wiU 
ling to work to the utmost of his strength and ability ; and he wishes to see 
ffidtistry and energy characteridcf the eiipervision of obr entire school system- 
Bvery District Superintendent should feel ae if «ach ^ild attending the Com- 
mon Schools. of his district were his own-^*L8 if , each .gchool were forth* 
education of his own family — and that he is responsible ^to God and to. thip 
country, and even to future ages, for the moral, and, to a considerable extent, 
tb© intellectual character of each teacher, and, in iw^maU ^egree^ the efficiency 
of ©Bch school under his 9opervi«ion. His heart, haft pOtwersi his best laboor* 
ahould be, for the youth of his district, inrthe apirilf of .the pojile. XHn^r-— the 
devoted Prussian School Inspector — "J promised God that I would look upon 
every Prussian peasant child as a being who could complain of me before God, 
if I did not provide him the best education,' as a m&n and fe Christian, whith d 
woe possible for me to prmde" The' following excelkttit obseTvationg of thb 
Superintendent of. Common Scjiools for the Stateof New -York, are as applicn^ 
ble to Upper Cftnadaas to that State :— . , . 



. ** The correct and hB|-nK>niQi|s move- 
meats of the school machinery of tfjis State 
depend to a very great extent upon the 
proper selection of local Superititehdents. ' 
Howi^ver judieion^any system maybe id 
theory, yet the perfection of its practical 
operation is gratjuated by the skill and 
ability of those to Whose pare is committed 
its administration. Among the various 
systems which might be devised, it would 
hardly be a figur,e of speech to pronounce 
that— 

* Whate'er is ke»t admiiiisUrtd is best.* 

** The ability, zeal and singleness of pur- 
pose of any set of officers, even under an 
imperfect and disjointed system, might ac- 
complish much good; and without these 
indispensable qualifieations, the most siin- 
ple and perfect organization would prove a 
failure. 

** Hitherto the Supervisors fanalogous 
't^ our District C^uncillorsJ have, with 
some few exceptions, appointed individuals 
as County Superintendents who were 
highly quatllSed for the station ; and in 



canvassing the State, it will be found 'ifaot 
in all thode counties where the most happy 
selections have been made, the popularity 
of the system is most ^rrnly established. 
That these officers by a capable and sealous 
discharge of (heir duties^ can confer bene^ 
fits infinitely more valuable than their 
meagre compensation, begins to be tinder- 
stood ; and it is fervently hoped that in 
eveiy selection hereafter to be made, the 
most competent individual, without refer- 
ence to sect or party, will be selected. 0« 
such a subject, Where the good of their 
children is at stake, men should dismiss 
their narrow prejudices, and tear in sunder 
the shackles of party. They should con- 
sult only * the greatest good of the greatest 
number' of the rising generation. They 
should direct their preferences to those only 
who are the ardent fi-iends of youthful pro- 
'gre8»--to those only, the smoke of whose 
incense offered in this holy cause, daily 
ascends to. heaven ; and whpse lips hav^ 
been touched with a burning coal from th^ 
altar. "— ilrtiitt/rf Report of 1844, p. '24. ' 



FOR UPPER CANADA. 

hB,Bt month we mftdesoibelpemafiw ob tsbis most^fntportsnt 'Institution, and 
observed that its^suoeeasthos far fa&d exoeeded ' the expectations of its foun- 
ders — the number of Students ilreadjt exoeeding -/oHy. Wemaynowidd 
Jl/^y I and sevend •apptioants for admission haye b»en advised to defer entering 
the Schodi until the commencement of the second or Stimmer'SeBsionJ— which 
will bp in May. / ^ 

Arrangements have been completed for opening the Model School on th« 
181 at February ; when the Students in the Normal School will have the addi- 
tional advantage of witnessing examples and- engaging In exerciaefl of practical 
teaching— thus reducing to. practice the instroations which they receive in tl» 
exercises and lectures of the Normal Sphool. We may also remark, that a 
Mi^ic Master ha^ beeq employed to (each 4;he N^ormal School Students Huljah'a 
System of Vocal Music^ . > , • - - 

In the mean time, we give the progranimes of the Lectures which have' been 
delivered since the commencQ!iveoti6f tSbe^Norwal ^hool by Mr. Robertson, the 
very able and most efficient Head l^w^tfiH, and by Mri HiKn^-the ex^eUent Mathe- 
matical Master and admirable Lectorerln Chemistry ► and Natural Plillosophy. 
No person cdn reflect upon the course of instruction embraced in the -fbllowjng 
programmes of Lectures without being deeply impressed with the immense 
advantages which will be confetred-Hpon .Upper Canada by having its School 
Masters trained in the Provincial Normal School; 

The Head Master devotes Jive hours per day to Lectures, according to tha 
following programme : 

Every niotning, 9 to 10 — Pbil<)^ophy of Grammar, Parsing, 

Three days in the week, 10 to 11— Geography ; Mathematical, Physical, 

and Political. '. . . \ 

The other two days, , 10 to 11— Art of. Reading. » 
Two days in the week, 11 to 12 — Linear Drawing. . 
The other days, 11 to 12 — Lessons on Reasoning. ^ 
Every day, 12 to 1-r-An cr^raiour devoterf to the instruction of the Junior 

Class in Grajnmar and Mathematical Geography. 
Three days- in week, 2 to J 3— ^History. 

Two days in week, 2 to i S— Trigonometry, with a view to Land Sur- 
veying ; occasionally, method of| Teaching 1st Book of Lessons. 
Saturday, 9 to 10 J— Repetition. 

Music — Mode of Teaching Writing — Writing from dictation — Exercisea 
in Compdsition — Orthography — Derivations of Words — Philosophy of Educa- 
tion — Practice of Teaching, about to be commenced. 



Mr. ^tvp deroted four kmara pe^ day to Lecturet, besides prepariB|^ hto 
«Kpe^hiieat8. Ite has de&v«fedf Le^tdn^ ^ting tbe'lint ' thr^'itooi^ ^ tte 
Ibtlowing subjects :-— ' ' '• 

Geostmttj'^j^lgfhnr^'S^iUBme ^td Pimi^ice of Ark]ieMtic* 
Sleetrieity, (inc)udin|>t McchUie and GAlvanks ESlectrkity^ Sec.) 
Magneti8Si-*^Heat-^MecfaBiiic% (Statics.) 
' Agyiculttmil Chemistiy ; comprebending the natttte of the eobstancee whkh 
enter iBto the composition of Vegetab^ the sources from which thofl» 
substances are derived ; the origin and composition of soils ; the 
conditions necessary for producing a luxuriant vegetation, Sec. &«• 

The following Scheme affords an illustrattoli of the time and sul^eet oC oacb 
Loeture during the period of one \reek :-^ : 

MoKDAT^ WfiD^fispATy and Friday. 
2 to J to 3, P.M. — ^2nd Division, Geometry. 
I to 8 to 4, P.M. — Ist and ^nd Division, Science atid PracUce of Arithmetk. 

6 to 7, P.M.—* do. do. Mechanics* 

7 to 8y p.M,-^ do« do. . ^^rkuitural Chemifltry^ 

TuBspAT and FiMDAr. 

^;i to i to B, p«ii.-^^nd Division, AJgebfa. 
lit to 3 to 4y r#M.«— let and Snd Division, Geoaetry* 

6 to 7, 3?.M,-^ do, do. Algebra. 

7 to 8, P.M. — do. do. Agricultural Chemistry. 

Satokdat. 
i past 10 to 12 — Repetition. 



PROCEEDfNQS OF DISTRICT 00UN0IL8. 



HOME DISTRICT COUNCIL; ' • 
BUILDINGt SCHOOL-HOUSES-^DlAGliAMS OP SCHOOL SECTIONS. 

FjOradsfrom the first Report qfth^ SUmd.-' houses, which request has been complied 

ing Committee on Edtu:ation. with, and the sum" of one hundred and 

. ffeventy-three pounds eleven i^illings and 

-, „ _ -^ one penny half-penny has been ordered to 

To TH« Home District Councii.. ^e raised by taxiog the applicMts for that 

"The standing Committee on Education purpose^ In addition to /h.is the sum 

t^eg to report upon the various petitions four hundred and fify-^ftve pounds loaned to 

referred to them as follows :— Twenty-two five school sections in January 1847, for a 

of those petitions were applications to the like purpose, has been oi'dered to be raised 

Council, from the Trustees and others of by Assessments ia order to reimburse the 

their respective school sections ; praying District for the money then advanced j aud 

the Council to assess the resident inhabit- the sum of two hundred and six<ty«eight 

ants, £oi the purpose of building School- pouads eighteen Shillings and seven pence 
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tie TseaJHVe^ to «ttd| schwL aeotionf i^iKwl sectien AAtenfinciit. 

where schooi-l^oines ba4 been ertcted ia ** The Committee, tlbereforr* rroojo^^. 

witkipatii9Aofthef«niUtobedemfi4irom mends tbi^t ^ coloured difgimm of ejieh 

t«z«t Qow imposecl, . Towii«hip» e^ibitiiifi( itM divisions lor 

^' Tour Committee beg to pall the sttenr school, purposes* be fnioished by the Coxux*' 

tionofiheCovocilt^tbewadiitofdiaiEnms ciUors of the Township to the Clerk, m 

of etch Township, showing its divisions soon as the same can be prepared, together 

iaf 9 sebool sections, and the necessity that with a written description of the lots or parts 

QSi'sts for the Clerk to be 8npplie4 with of.lots, composing the present sections, that 

<sorrect plans, without delay, as otherwise the Assessors may be enabled to make 

ix wiil not be in bis power to furnish the correct returns of the persons being in. 

iolormation i^equired by the Assessors, to them." 

[RmarJts hy the Jour, qf Ed. — ^It appears from the above extracts, that 
FeUjUoas were presented to the Couocil for the imposition of taxes, to erect no 
less t^n twenty-two school-bouses ; and we understand the petitions for taxe» 
to erQct more thi^n twice that number were presented at the next preceding- 
flfl^sioA of the Council. Tiiese facts speak strongly in favour of the interest 
which file inhabitants of the Home District are beginning to take in their 
common schools. It is likewise gratifying to obseme that the Council, in not 
oqIj imposing taxes for the erection of^ school-houses, but also in having directed 
the District Treaeerer to ivdvaoce money in anticipation of their collection, has 
proceeded in an enlightened and patriotic spirit. 

Around the walls of the Conncil-rooor of the Colbome Districti the writer 
of these remarks observed| a few months since, coloured maps of the several 
Townships of the District, exhibiting the concessions, roads, &z^c., and diagrams 
of the school sections, and parts of sections, in each-^the whole having been 
prepared with skill and taste by the indefatigable Clerk of the Council-^ 
Walter Sheridan, Esquire.] 

[It is pleasing to observe from the minntes of the proceedings of the Home 
District Council^ that the Aree knprnvements reeommended in the foDowing- 
extracts of the second report of thei): liducfttiona] Committee have been sane- 
tiooed-^tbe first to secure the payment of the school assessment before the end 
of the year — ^the second to prevent the alterations of school sections at an- 
other period than the beginning of each year-^— the third to impose an assess- 
ment for the entire salary of a Teacher in iiny school section the inhabitants 
of which, through the Trustees, may desire it. Should every District Cooncit 
pmceed in this manner^ the advantages to our schools throughout Upper (Janada 
would be incalculable.] • ' 

JEixtraeUfr^m lAt nmmd Beport qf tJU serious consideration th^variousmatteival- 
Ommilfed im EdumOi&n »k Dr. Jiysr- \^^^ *<> '^ the circular' letter of the Supss- 



sim'f Citdiilatt S^ ffC* S^. 



intenden t of Common Sohoolsi That in ol- 
der to insure the receipt of the money appl^ . 
'''Th* standing Committee OB Education cable to the payment of Teachem withiBv 
beg to. report that they htve had vnder tlisir ^e yesr in which it is assessed*, they. hav» 
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sftiHm^fmittitiS^ 



^^^fc»^^^^^^Mlwv^^VWVV^vv^w^^^^^^^^j^^^/ww»^v^N^^^^l^^>^^M»^rf^%/v^^/^^A^^^^^»^^■^AAA^^^^^^AA/^AAA^^^^^^^^^^^^^|puM■J^ 



•Bbmitfed td the'Cbnnfcit tin amcn*nenHo' 
By-Law No. 25, Inflictifipr aa a penslt]^ 
fipbn CoHi^ctors not making their returns 
by the third Tn'esday of December, in 
each and every year, the lots of one-half of 
their commission', a meaerore which they 
trost Vtrill produce the desired effect. 

*^ The inconvenience, embarrassment, 
and trouble arising from alterations in the 
boundaries of school sections taking c|ftct 
at any other period than the commence- 
ment of a yeat is so manifest, that your 
Committee have felt it necessary to draft a 
bill for its pfeveaition, which is now sub- 
mitted for the approbation of the Council. 
Your Committee also recommend that for 
the future in ordering assessments for 
■ehool-'houees, the loeality of the school- 
house proposed to be erected should be 
designated in the By-Law authorizing such 
assessment, 

•*The most important question, bow- 
et«r, in the optaion .of your Committee, is 
tl^at which arises from the plan proposed 
in the circular above alluded to, ot support- 
ing common school education according to 



ptropirt^, ^cmpbwWihl: itie TfH^eti 1» 
Itvy rate-bitls' bn th* rat^aWte' property of 
all reshJerits In th^ir schoci ^ftctions, In- 
stead of confinhi^the*charge fo the par«nt» 
or guardians of the children in iittendinM 
at the schools. The atnoiftnt of money 
raised' by rate-biHs in 1845 and 6 a8 bppeam 
by the common school report for that year 
was £5>366 3b. 6d. Yonr Comffiitl«e am 
not prepared to recommend raising tto largt 
a sum by assessment, neither tian tba 
Council confer the power on TruBteea to 
enable them to levy by rate-bilt on all tbe 
property in a school section, but the coorst 
your Committee deem advisable to pursue 
is to declare the willingness of the Conncil 
to assess the resident inhabitantp of any 
school section for the payment of the. 
Teacher's salary* &c., whenever an appli- 
cation' for that purpose shall be made by 
the Trustee^ stating 9iich to b^ the ie^f 
of a majority of the inhabitants in the sec- 
tion. 
" All of which is respectfutly submitted. 
(Signed) W. GAMBLE, 



. GORE DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

Sonourahle Proceedings' — We are glad to find the following recommend&r 
tlop, in the Auditor^ s Report preeented on the. 1st instant, to the Gpre Ql&jtrict 
Council : — " When arranging the assefisment for school purposes, for the cur-* 
rent year, we beg to suggest, that beyond the sum needed, with expenditures, 
a levy should be made for £^11 68. 2d.j being the amount tl^at the Biettict 
School Fund is now in arrears arising firom the dificient levy of past yeara.^ 



COUJORNE DISTRICT COUNCIL— I^ATIONAL SCHOOL BobKS* 

Should all the District Councils in Upper Canada pursue the same counMr 
wllh the Council of the Colborne District, in rtspect to- School Books, onaaC 
the fiiost irnpoftant improvements, in Schools which any cofuitry Jwis witae^^eit 

The foUowipg resolution was adopted 



would sooD tote place in this Province, 
at the recent session of this Councij^ :- 

«*That the District Clerk be, . and is 
hereby autliorised to address a Circular to 
the Trustees of each School Section in the 
Difltri^Jt, Rppribing them that the books of 
th« •National Board in Dublin,' are nov^ 



r»ugh and otfier parts of th^ Distrier,- and 
that the Qistsict Council^ luj^voixesaLved .to 
recommeud, that^^as.tbe schgol hooka. at 
present in use in the several schools, be- 
c^ra^'wairn eut or l^^U tliey be ^eplseed by 
)N»Q«rab)e at 09veral ^ aces in P«tvrbo-{' tti^Iii*<!*oal^ohool baoies^ and a<o others. '^ 



ON THE EXTESgtt)JO aPV^ft^AUdTlaa' -I'filM OF OFFICE TO 

THREE YEARS. 

. TJbe election of Truilees for School /districts for a^ i^rm of tlir^ years, iu 
eofuiQicion with the annual eleotion of. one of their, nuoil^ery cannot fail ta 
we/care a much more efficient aUt! systematie administratSmi of tb« affairs of the 
0^<6tal districts, than has heretofore been found p^racticable. The daties and 
refti)on8ibirrtie8 of this class of officers are important ; and their intelligent 
performance requires experience, as well as public spirit. Great erabrirrass- 
ments have heretofore been experienced in relation to the pecuniary concerns 
af the districts,, and the ful^ment of contracts, with Teachers and others^ 
vising from the frequent and entire change of Trustees, and the impractica-^ 
bility^ in money cases, on the part of new officers, of obtaining a satisifaotory 
vecotint of the affairs of the district from their pi^ecessors ; and not unfre* 
gently, large amounts hav^ been recovered by legal process against the former, 
an the unexecuted cpntracts of the latter, for which no indemnity, short of 
legislative provision, existed. Under the present system, ample time is 
a£S>rded for the complete execution of all contracts entered into by the Trustees ; 
and an the accession of a jiew oiScer, he will always find two colleagues inti- 
mately acquainted with, the oooceirns of the district^ and prepared to co-operate 
efficvetitty in the administration of its affairs*. Every facility will thus he 
dibrded for the systematic transaction of official business, and for the enlight- 
ened discharge of official duty. — JV. Y, StaU Superinaendenf 8- Annual Repori 
<lf 1844, pp. 25, 26. 

UNIFORMITY OF THE TEXT BOOKS 11^ SCHOOLS. 

It is believed that the period has now arrived when an earnest and system** 
tttic eflR)rt should be made, under the auspices of the Town and County Super*- 
intendents, to relieve our ihstitutions of elementary instruction from the seriou* 
embarrassments resulting from the diversity a:nd constant change of text books., 
The several County Superintendents are therefore enjoined to avail themselves 
of the earliest practicable opportunity to cause an uniform 8^«7^s of text books, 
embracing all the elementary works ordinarily used in the « trimon schools^ to 
be adopted in each of the distriets subject to their supf.f sion,. under thi» 
direction and with the consent of the Trustees ; and when Si rdopted, not to h^ 
■changed for the terra of three yeart. Whenever such uriformity can bd 
axtended throughout all the districts of the Town, and throughout all the 
Towns of the County, it is very desirable that such extension, should be made ; 
but from the great diversity of views in relation ta the relative merit of different 
woris, the progress of this extension must necessarily be slow. Tbe founda- 
tions may, however, be laid by tite attainment of uniformity in the respectiva 
districts, for en ultimate harmony of views and concert of actiori on a wider 
theatre. — Official mstruetions af JV. Y, Stale JSttpffrintendent of Sehoohj 1843.^ 
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INTELLECT.-^The only true source of happiness i^ that which springs- 
from, the intellect, b«>cause it is pleasure enjoyed by that faculty which is to liv6< 
throughout eternity } and it is not certain whether our amount of happinesav 
in the next world may not depend upon our intelligeiice and the cultivatkafc 
e^-DW talents in this, provided they ate o»ltihratfidj<orvBl8teiltlf with relij^»k 
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$KtF-MAi>B.MBir. — Columbus wras a 
W*»v«f. FrtinkWn wa9 a joutoftj'rBlia 
j^rittl^'. Mafisiiidti, tm well as ftedh1«r, 
uofa anUist the haioUMt VMatioHb' 
Niebifcbl'.WM a pea^Mit. Sexlvs V. was 
«4»ployed in Ji^eping swi^. . : Kollin w^ 
th^ son of a cutler. Ferguson, the great 
qs^on'omer, and Hogg, the celebrated 
poet, well known as the Ettrick Shepherd, 
were tt&tK shepherds. Burns, the pn&mr** 
passed poetic ^etiius of Scotland, vas a 
plotfj^man; Fl^rguaoBf wfaose natnesakv 
is ineationied abovfe, and who hoUk na 
meaii place aS'Qua of the poets bf Scotland, 
was an attorney's copying clerk ; while 
Tanuahill, also of the same country, a 
poet, surpassing perhaps Fergusoiv, was a 
weaver, ^sop was a slaye. Horiier was 
a beggar. Oaniel Defoe wa>i apprenticed 
t6 a hosier. Demoathenfts was the son of 
»ucat)«r. Aogafth an engraver of pewer 
p^. Virgil was the son of a baker. Gay 
^as an- apipf aniice to a si]^<mero«r. Be« 
Jonson was a bricklayer. Person was 
son of a parish clerk. Prideaux, was em- 
ployed to sweep Exeter College. Akenside 
was the son of a butcher. Po|»e was the 
son of a merchant. Cervantes was a 
ooHimoii soldieh Gifford.and Bloon^eld 
were ahoeniakets. Howard was appren- 
ticed to a grocer. Halley was the son of 
a spap'boilar* p-ichard Arkwright was a 
barber for a member of years^ 



ThB iHPaBfTANCB 0F.RlS80tTJTI0W.— - 

^^ResQltttion," says a writer, ** is bm- 
T^qienU** , And if we will solemnly de- 
t^i^ine to make the moat and .best of all 
our powers and capacities ; and if to this 
end, with Wilberforce, we will but * seize 
and improve even the shortest intervals 
«f possible action and eiTort,' we shall 
find that there is no Hmlt to onr advance- 
ment. Without this resolute and earnest 
purpose^ tlie best aida and means are of 
little worth ; bat with it ei»sn the weakest 
are mighty. Without it we shall accom- 
plish nothing— with it, every thibg. A 
man who is ^eeply in tamest acts upon 
the motto of the pickaxe on the old seal : 
*• Either I will find a way, or I will mak^ 
.•He;' Ha has somewhat the spirit of 
Bonaparte, who, when told oja the eyaof 
a hatt(« circttmatanoea were against hlmy 



replied, ' Cirtinmstanees ! I make or catt- 
le eircunMlHiicei*> not i»w. ^ fhain.' 
In aelf-eallivatMil, at in avafy tfaioup ^^ 
to think vo-ara ^We ia alwast t» fca aat 
.^Q reaolve ta attai»> Js often attanuii^i^ 
5very w^iere we the means of progress^ 
if we have but the spirit, the ^xed pur- 
pose, to use them. And if, like the oU 
philosopher, we will but take «s oar itaetto^ 
• Higheiv-*for ey^r higher !* we 'may riasf 
by them alii He that resolves npnn any 
great eadi i h\' .that very resolution kaa 
acalad the chief harrier 'to it ; and be w||» 
• seizes the grand idea of seLftcaItivaUon» 
and solemnly resolves upon,it,^ he will 
find ^hat idea, that resolution, bumin|p 
like living fire withfin'hfm, and ever put- 
ting him npoft his bwn i^nprovement B» 
will fiivd it remdvrng di^tculties, searoht^ 
«ut armakiBg aiaana, givisf epifi-age fbv 
despondenoyi and strength for waaj^eas ; 
. and lik^ .^he at«.r in tha east to tite wtaa 
^en of old, ^guiding him nearer »Bi,d still 
nearer to the sun of aU peifection. If we 
have but a fixed 'and resolute biend on* 
self-improvement, we shaH find mean» 
enough to it on ave«*y side,^, and at every 
moment ; and even obstacles and opposi- 
Mon will maka uaiika the ^thled f spac^^a- 
ahips which sail the fastest in the very 
teeth of the wind. '-^iS> e{^-.CuZtor« by Jto» 
Tyron Edwards. . 

The Cbbap-1)^r School. — "Wliy, 
neighbour Simpl*,»' ssiid Mr. Farsight, 
aae bright July mbrning, whaaMr^ Shn-* 
pie was n»owing,ia a h»t| where the giaas 
stood so thinly, that the spirek looked lona* 
soma ;-7-" wbj% yon had a fine lot hei% 
with a strong soil^ but your blades of grass 
are so far apart tliat they might grow intix 
hoop-holes and not crowd each other.**' 
"Yes," said Mr. Simply "I've been 
thinking I was almost a fool, for I oagbt 
to have sowed a bushel of good hay-seec) 
upon this piece, but the truth is, J bought 
only a peck, and so I scitttared it ahoot 
so much the thinner, and now I see.J('v>« 
lost a ton or two of hay by it." *• Well, 
don't you think you was about as near 
being a fool when you voted against grant- 
ing more money for sowing the %^&m &t 
kuowledge in the minds of tfaa eliHilren t 
Next yoiar, where there ia not grasQ lien^ 
there will ba weeds*"— .C<^|». 8ak, ^bKf*w. 
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The powers of the Executive Government in administering the Common 
Qciiool System of Upper Canada, is a subject which has elicited some discus- 
sion ; and from its great importance, and the apparent absence of any general 
iaformatipn respecting it, even on the part of those who have spoken most 
«oojSdentfy, we deem it advisable to consider the foundation and extent of those 
powers, aad compare them with the powers possessed and exercised by the 
eicectttive authorities of other popular governments from which our ^hod 
laws have been deriv^. 

Before proceeding in this inquiry, we beg to make two preliminary remarks. 
The first is, that /orms of government and systems of education ought not to 
be confided. The systems of elementary instruction in Prdssia and 
Switzerland are substantially the same, though no two forms of government 
can differ more widely than the democracy of Switzerland from the despotism 
of Prussia. Thus may a system of instruction be borrowed from a country 
without adopting in any respect the political principles peculiar to its form of 
government. This remark furnishes an answer to two classes of objectors; 
\o (hose who have objected to our« School system because it in part exists under 
despoti(? monarchies, and to those who have objected to it because it has been 
f hiefiy adopted from democratic republics. The objection is in both respects 
fallacious, though it has been the theme of much thoughtless writing. 

A second preliminary remark ia, that there can be no provincial or state 
fiystem of elementary education, unless it is 07ie throughout the Proving or 
Slate. . To be one there must be one central or governmental authority to 
direct its general operations. The fundamental object of what is called respon- 
sible government is to stamp the public mind* of a country upon the govern^ 
ment in its composition, and in nil its legislative and administrative acts, even 
io the smallest municipal divisions of the country. Each local officer and each 
local body ought to be subordinate to that Executive power which represents 
the voice of the whole country. This principle is common to both a republic 
and a free constitutional monarchy — only under the former, the people ekH?t 
the Head of the Executive, while under the latter they control the appoint- 
.menta of the adviser3 of the Executive authority. . 

Q 
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The question now is, whether our School law invests the Goveniment» 
through the Superintendent of Schools, with too much power in the adminis- 
tration of a public system of Common Schools ? The plainest and most 
satisfactory, method of answering this question, is to refer to the power with 
which the.'£!xecutiye Government, (through the Superintendent of Common 
Schools) is invested in the State of New-York— from which our School law 
is derived — and the citizens of which are opposed to giving the Government 
anymore authority than is abscHotely necessary for the administration of the 
law. This part of the New-York State system is thus summarily stated in 
"^ Digest of the Common School System of ihe StaU of JVew-Yorkf' 
compiled and published in 1844 by S. S. Randall, £squire, General Deputy 
Superintendent : — 

• " At the head of the whole system-^con- inhabitants of the several districts ;• exer^ 

troUing, regulating, and giving life and eises a liberal discretionary power, on equi» 

tjfjdiiMy to all its parts; is t^ State SU' table principles, ia all cases of inadvertent^ 

perintendent. He apportions the public unintentional, or accidental omissions to 

money among the several counties and comply With the strict requisitions of the 

fotons ; distributes the laws, instructions, law ; reports annually to the Legislature 

rfecwion*, /omw, &c., through the agency the condition, prospects, resources, and 

of the County and Town Superintendents, capabilities of the Common Schools, the 

to the several distri^ts^^ tHie ultimate tri' ' management of the School Fund, and such 

bvauUfor the decision of eM controversies, suggestions for the improvement of the 

ar^nmg under any of the laws retaOng to system asmayoccurtohira : andvigjlantly 

V9mmon iSfc^o2»— keeps . up a constant watches over, encoui^ages, sustains, and 

correapondeuce with the several ofiicers expands to its utmost practicable limii the 

connected with the administration of the va^ system of Common School Education 

system in all its parts, as well as with the throughout the State." (p. 80.) 

The above extract shews that the duties of General Superintendent in tho 
St?ite. pf New- York and in Upper Canada are similar^ while his powers are 
more extensive and absolute there than here. The State School Fund is 
apportioned upon the same population basis there as liere, and upon the same 
conditions— except that the County Boards there are required to do what our 
Plstrict Councils are authorised to do, in respect to raising an amount by 
assessment equal to that apportioned by the State Superintendent. 

On the subject of forms and regulations respecting which much has been 
written, the following is the New- York State Law : — 

** The Superintendent shall prepare organization and government of Commen 

suitable forms and regulations for making Schools, to be transmitted to the officers 

all reports, and conducting all necessary required to execute the provisions of this 

proeeedifigs, under this Act, aud shall cause Act throughout the State. " C Passed, in 

the same, with such instructions as he shall 181^, and still unrepealed and unmodified^ 

deem necessary and proper^ for ihe better oft&t the experience of more t/tan 30 years. J 

Such being the authority of th^ State Superintendent in respect to the rules 
for the organization and government of the Schools, it may be asked whether 
Tihe several " officers required to execute the provisions of the law," are obliged 
to act in accordance with the instructions and regulations of the ' Superin- 
tendent ? These officers are chiefly the County and Town Supcrintcndenti 
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«iid ^le Tra^tees. In regard to the County (ottr District) Saperinteiidiiits, 
the law is as fi^Iows : — 



«< The County Supennteiiddiits ifaall be 
flu^ect to snch mlea and regulatiooe as f h6 
Superintendent shall from time to time pre- 
aeiibe ; and appeals irom their acts and, 
decisions may be made to him in the same 
BMimer» and with the like efieet, as in 
esses now proYided by law ; sad they shall 



tnake reports annnally to the Superintend- 
ent at such times as shall be appointed by 
him, which shall be the same as are now 
required to be made by County Cleiks^ 
with such additional InfimDatioa as he shall 
rei|uure." 



In respeet to Town Soperint^ndeiiU and Trustees, the prov«rionB of tbs 
New-York State School Law are the following :— 



•*Town Superintendents of Common 
Schools, and Trusi$eSy and Cleiks, wilitilly 
neglecting to make amq report, or to ptr^ 
form any other duty re(^uii^ by luir, or by 
reguloHofts or decisions made under the 
authority of any statate, tAnM. severally 
foxfed to their town, or to their district, as 
the case may be, for the use of the Com** 
mon Schools therein, the sum often dollars 
for each such neglect at r^vsal; which 
penalty shall be sued for and collected by 
the Supervisor of the town, and paid over 
to the proper officers to be distributed for 
the benefit pf the Common Schools in the 
town or district to which such penalty be- 



longs ; and When the share of School or 
lAtrary money apportioned to any town or 
disfrict, ot S^ol, or any poHions thereof, 
or any monei/ to which a town or district 
would have been entitled, shall As laH in 
consequene^ of any wilful neglect of official 
duty by any ToWn Superintendent of Ccte- 
mon Schools) or Tnisfss^ or Clerks of 
SchQol Districts, the officers guilty of such 
neglect shall forieit to the town or district 
the full amount, with interest, of tbfs 
moneys so lost; and they shall be jointly 
and severally liable for the payment of such 
tot(eitnre,*''^( Passed in 1839, andmodi- 
fied in 1843 J 



From this provision of the New-York State School Law, it is obvious that 
the moneys apportioned to a School Section may be forfeited b) non-compliance 
with the requirements of the law, and that in that case the Tmstees at fault 
are jointly and severally responsible for the moneys forfeitei. It also appears 
that any Trustee who does not observe the in$tructions of the State Superin^ 
tendent, or does not' abide by any decision which he may make, is liable t0 a 
fine of ten dollars. 

Such are the legal provisions for the efficiency and uniformity of the Coihmon 
School System which the experience of thirty years has suggested to Vxtf 
American neighbours-^provisions which give their Superintendent of Common 
Schools much more power than Is conferred upon the Chief Superintendent in 
Upper Canada. » 

But this is not all. The Provincial Superintendent of Scbopls has tto , 
authority to recommend or reject a book from our Schools ; all that he is 
authorised to do in that respect, is to discourage the use of unauthorised books ; 
but the Superintendent of Schools in the Slate of New-York can reject any 
book from the School libraries that he pleases. 

Again, it is enacted, in the School law of the State of New- York that, — 



*y^o share of the putlic , money shall 
hereafter be apportioned to any county in 
which a County Sa|)erintendent shall not 



have been appointed, unless by order ^thp 
Superintendent of^ Commo» Sckoolsi"^ 
(Passed in 1Q43. J 
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W(B maf remind the' reader that the Oimnfief in the State of Ifew-Yoi^k 

answer to our Districts, the Boards of Supervisors are analogous, ia CoonmoB 
School affairs, to our District Councils, and the Clerks of such Boards are 
similar to our IMstiict Council Clerks. The foUowing is the proTisioii of their 
law as to the conditions of appropriating Sdiool money to a County :•— > 



" It shall be the daty of the Cletk of Ae 
Board of Supe^-visoTs ia each county in 
this state, on the last day of December in 
each, year, to transmit to the Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools certified copies of 
all resolutions <mdpro€€fidmg9 of the Board 
of Supervisors, of which he is Clerk, passed 
or had daring the preceding year, relating 
to thsraismg.qf.any rnoneyj'or School or 
lAkrary purposts^, Bad to report particularly 
the a,mo^n^ of siich money directed to be 
raised in eoich town, of such County ; and i^ 
case it shal{ not appear that the amownt 
rsquirsd by law to bs roised for School and 
Xiibrary purposes has been directed to be 



raised* during: the year by the Board of * 
' SuperviArasofaxiy County, the Superintea* 
dent of Common Schools and t^e Comp- 
troller may liiiect that the money appro- 
priated by the State and apportioiiedto stuk 
CoutUy be, vMbeU unpU tits anu^nl thai" 
may Is dqfifi'tent shall be raised ; or that so 
much of the money apportioned to such 
County be paid to the Treasurer thereof^ as 
shall be equal to the amount directed to be 
raised therein by the Supprvisors of such 
County ; and in such case the balance 
withheld shall be added to the principal of 
the Comqion.SohoolFund." (Passed m 
1839J ■ 



Then, as to the conditions of paying School moneys to Scctionsy the follow- 
ing is the provision of the New- York State Law : — , 



" In making the apportionriient ofmoneys 
among the several School Difetricta, lio 
share shall be allotted to any.D?9frict, or 
part of a District, from which no sufficient 
annual report shall have been received for 
the year ending on the last day of Decem- 
ber, immediately preceding the apportion- 
ment.** 

**No moneys shall be apportioned and 
paid to any School District, or part of a 
Disllict, unless it shall appear, by such 
report, that a School has been kept therein 
for at least four months during the year 
ending at the date of such report, by a 
qualified Teacher; that no other than B,duly 



pLaHJUd Teacher had at any time during the 
year for more than one month been employ- 
ed to teach School in said District ; an4 
tbataZ/ moneys received during the year, 
have been applied to the payment of the 
copipensation afsvch Teacher; and no por- 
tion of the Library money shall be appor- 
tioned or paid to any District, unless it shall 
appear by the last annual report of the 
Trustees, that the Library money received 
»t the last preceding apportionment w«a 
duly expended according to law, oa or 
before the first day of 0<^tober subsequent 
to such apportionment. " 

J Passed in XU2.)* 



• The School Fund bf the State of Massachusetts is less than half the amotki^t of 
School Grant in Upper Canada for each child' of school age ; but no city or town in 
that St9te is entitled to receive any part of it without complying with fovr coDditioDa* 
much higher and more stringent than those required of any District or School Section 
ill Upper Canada. The following is Quoted from the Report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education for the State of Massachuseits, dated December, 1846, under the 
head of ** Aids and Encouragements to Education.'* 

*' The conditions whose performance, entitles a city or town to a dlstribative ahars oC 
the income of the fund are the following : — 

** IsL It mus^ have raised by taxation, upon the polls and estates therein, for fhe 
pavment of tlie wages and board of Teachers, and for fuel for the schools, a sum eqnal 
at least to o>ie dollar and twenty-Jive cents /or eqch person between the ages of 4 aind 16 
years^ belongmg to said oity or town, on the 1st day of May. Statutes 1846» en. 223, % & 

•* 2nd. It must have ascertained, through the agency of the School Committee, as 
soon as practicable after the firsi day of May, and by their actual examioatioo, ocia 
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Tbo IblltfwiDg provisioa ha« been ia iof^ more than tweot^^yean to 
pteyr^i false Trustee reports : — 

■■ 

•* Every Trustee of a Sehoal Distrief, or tion of school ttotteys of the town,* shall 
separate neighbomiiood, who shall nga a for each offmeet forfeit tike sumifiwmhf 
fike refiort to the Town SuperinteDdent to ' Jiv€ dollars, and diall he deemed gailty of 
appcNrtion and pay to his Dktnot or neii^h- a misdemeanor. ** 
hoarhoody a larger smn than its jast proper* 

The fbllowiilg to the provision respecting the management of School Ihe- 
trict libraries :— 

m 

** A s^t of general regulatioDs respecting and effiurs kaning charge t^suA Likramt, 

ibe preservation of School District Libra* or using and possessing any of the hooks 

ties, th6 delivery of them by Librarians ^srsqf, Such fines may be recovered in 

and Trustees to their successors in office, an action of debt, in the name of the Tnis* 

the use of them by the inhabitants of the tees of any such Library, of. the jiefson on 

district, the number oi volumes to be taken whom they are imposed, except SBchpjer- 

byany one person at apiy one time dr during son be a minor; in which casj^'they be 

any term,. &e' periods of their return, the recovered of the parent or guardian of snch 

lines and penalties that may be imposed by minor, unless notice in writing ikaM have 

the Trustees of such Libraries for not re- been given by such parent or guardian to 

tnmingv losing or destroying any of the the Trustees of such Library, that he will 

books therein, or for soiling, defacing, or not be responsible for any books delivered 

lolnTtng^hem^ma^htframedhy1he Super* to such minor. And persons with whom 

mtendent of Common Schools, and printed minors reside shall be liable ia the same 

copies thereof shall be furnished to each manner, and to the same extent, in cases 

School District of the State; which regu- where the parent of such minor does not 
Nations shdU he obligatory upon aU persons ^ reside in the district.'" Passed tn 1843. 

On all the subjects above referrecl to, it will appear obvioue to every ope 
aeqtM^inted with the Canadian School Act,' how much more extensive and 
efficient are the powers of the General Superintendent of Schools in tbe State 
of New-York than in Upper Canada. This is true in regard to several 
particulars, besides those above mentioned, as the fellowrag eectiona will 
•bow : — 



Mich other way as they may direct, the number of persons belcnging to said city or 
Sown, on said ist day of May, betweeU the ages of 4 and 16 jrears^ and the said number- 
mast be certified bv the oath of the Committee. The Committee must also certify under 
oath the amount 01 money which the town has raised by taxation^ ior the paymentjpf 
the wages and board of the Teachers, and for fuel for the schools. lb. f 2. The certi- 
ficates of the Committee must be signed and sworn to by a mi^rity of the Committee. 

••3rd. It must, by its School Committee^ have ahswered all the inquiries and filled 
«n the blanks, contained in the Blank Form of lllquiriips prepared by the Board of Edoea- 
tion, and transmitted by the Secretary of State, lb. $ 3* 

** 4th. The School Committee of said town or city most have made a^detMle^ report 
of the condition of the several Public Schools, within iheir jurisdiction, which rroprt 
mast contain Buch statements and suggestions in relation to said ischools as the Com- 
Bfiittees may deem necessary or proper in order to promote the iuterests thereof. This 
repoVt must be read in open town meetiag, at One of the annuaH meetings of the lown» 
or, at the discretion of the Committee, be printed for the use of the inhabitants of the 
town. The original report must be deposited in the o$ce of (he Town Clerk, and a 
eertifi^ copy of it be transmitted by the Committee to ^e Secretary o;( Uto Commoo^ 
wcallh, on or belore the last day ol April lb. $ 4«" 
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'^Tlie Sftpefinteiufottt of €dmin<Mr ScAiools 
may desigoale and appoint anj/ one of the 
Clerks employed by him to be hie €reoeral 
Depiity» who may peiform all the duties of 
tbo Sqperintendent in case of his absence 
m a yaoancy in his his office. " Passed in 
1841. 

"The Superintendent of Common Schools 
may appoint such and so many persons as 
he shall firom lime to time deem necessary^ 
to visit and examine into the condition of 
Common Schools in any couQty where 
aaeh pefsons reside, and report to the 
Superintendent on all such matters relating 
to the condition of such schools, and the 
Ikleans of improying them, as he shall pn^- 
■cribe-; Iraft no allowance or compensation 
• shall be made to said visitors for such aer- 
▼ices." Passed in XB^. 

"Any C<mniy SuperinUndent may be. 
removed fropi office by the Superintendent 
of Common Sdutols, whtnecerin hisjudg' 
ment svj^^nt cause for such removal ex- 
ists; and the vacancy thereby occasioned 
shall t>e supplied under his hand and official 
seal, until the next meeting of the Board of 
Supervisors of the county in which such 
vacancy exists. A copy of the order making 
. such removals, specifying the causes there* 



of, shall bo k/rtmiMi to, tbo Cletk of the 
Board of SapervisoiB, to be by him laid 
before the Board at their first meeting there- 
after." Passed inl^iS. 
** The Superintendent of Common Schods, 
from year to year, shall be oMtkorissd to 
suhscrike for so many copiesofany^ periodi- 
cal published at least monthly in this State, 
exclusively devoted to the cause of Educa- 
tion, and not partaking of a sectarian or 
party character, as shall be sufficient to 
supply one copy to each organized School 
District in the State ; in w)iich periodical 
the Statutes relating to Common Schools, 
passed at the present or any future Session 
of the liCgislature, ao^ the general regula- 
tions and decisions of the Superintendept 
pursuant to ,any law, shall be published 
gratuitously. The said periodical shall be 
sent to the Clerk of each District [Trustee 
Secretary— Treasurer] whose duty it shall 
. be to cause each volume to be bound at the 
expense of the district, and the same shall 
be preserved in the District Library for the 
use of the district. The expense of such 
subscription, not exceeding twenty'eigkt 
hundred dollars annually, shall be paid out 
of the surplus income arising from the 
moneys deposited, with this State by the 
United States." Passed in IS41. 



We need scarcely say^ that not one of these powers is possessed by the 
SuperijQitendent of Schools in Upper Canada, who instead of expending two 
thousand eight hundred dollars of public money per annum for a monthly 
periodical, has gratuitously undertaken the labour of editing one himself, and 
publishing it upon his own responsibility. Were it necessary, other pru visions 
of the New-York State liaw might l^e quoted to the same effect with the above. 
It will thus be seen how groundless are the objections which have been made 
to the comparatively limited powers of the Superintendent of Schools for 
. Upper Cana.da. It is painful to reflect that while our republican neighbours 
are gradually (as is shown by the dates of the several sections of their School 
Iaw6 quoted above,) building up their Common School system in all its depart- 
ments, by stringent provisions of the law and ample £)zecutive authority, 
there are not a few in Canada who profess to admire the educational instito- 
lions and intellectual progress, as well as general prosperity, of the United 
l^tes, and yet are opposing those very provisions of our School Law to which 
the American people are so much indebted. We say American people ; for 
the School Law of the State of New-York is the model of the School Laws 
,of the otiiev Northern States from Maine to Michigan — with two exceptions. 
Pocfr out of sfx of the Nfew-England States have lately provided for a 
General Superintendent or Commissioner of t)ublic Schools ; and his powers 
are similar ta those of the Saperintendent of Common Schools in the State^of 
New- York. In the newer States those powers tre stil^ more genertil *<^aMl 



efibctlrey'as the ibltowlng' SeetkmB froni'th^ ScioolLaW of the Sttfteof 
Michigan, pasfisd 1848, m\\ evince. The iirat section rektea to the duqr ^ 
the Superintendent to make an annual repent to the LegiiBlatnre. ^ The seeoiid 
and third sections hre as fbllows : ' 

"'Sec, % The SuperiQtes'd^nt of public *'. Sxc. 3. Siieh laws, fbtms» andinsmM^- 

iaatnictipii* ahaU prepare and caaea to be tichis, shall be printed by the, person haviog 

printed with the laws relating to pritpary the qootraqt for the State .^jjaaltiBgy , in 

schools, all necessary /orm^ andr^uZa" .pamphlet form, with a proper inde:;^; and. 

turns for eonduOiug all proceedings undpr ahall also have annex^ thereto, a list qf, 

5aM;{/air«, and transmit the same, ziot^wcA such, gchool books ai Hie SuperirUenfUni' 

instructions Tclatwe to the organization and shall think best adapted to the, us^ of the 

goveniTnent qf'the public sckoois, and the primary schools^ and a. list of books con- 

course qf studies proper to be pursued there- tainting not less than two hundred volumes 
t*, aa hemxty deem ad/cisoMe^ to the Seyteral ' suitalbi^for To%onship UbrfirieMymthsuch 

officer's entrusted with their manftgement m^ aa kfi may think proper U> neommm4^ 

and care. for the government <^ su^k librorifSi^* 

It is sufprifiing'to observe how far the citizen^ of the young State of Mi- 

I chigan are, in educaLtional legisktion, in advance of many professed advocates 

I of univerfeal education in the older Province of Upper'Canadia. What istliere 

j settled by dbmmon consent is here debated; what h there law, and th&t' bjr 

: universal suffrage, is here resisted^ and that by persons who profess to write 

on the subject of education. Here we find persons ** thinkirtg as chiTdren, 

understanding a^ children, talking as children ;'* there, in a younger and even 

! democratic country, they " have put away childish things,'* and think, a^ 

speak and act as men' on the great question of educating the people. 

In conclusion we have to observe, that as no di^rence of opinion has existed 
between thp successive administrations of Government in regard to the neces- 
sity and importance of the office of Superintendent of Schools in regard to 
both Upper and Lower Canada, so no one can compare the powers with which 
that office has been invested in Upper Canada with those attached to it in 
Lower Canada or in any State of the neighbouring Republic, without per-' 
ceiving that, 'so far from its powers being exorbitant, the powers of the Super-* 
intendent of Schools are more limited in Upper Canada than in any other Statp' 
or Province in America ; while multitudes in the i^aribus Districts of Upper 
Canada, and the correspondence and published documents which have emanated 
from the office since the present incumbent assumed its duties, are witneftaes 
that it ha^ been administered with perfect impartiality, without regard to 
religious sect or political par^y. , 



ADDRfiSS to THE TRUSTEES OP COMMON SCHOOLS 1!^ UPPBR 
CAjSfADA, BY THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT. 

GfifKTi.EMENj-^-By the choice of your neigbftoors, and with th0> evhtrged^ 
powers conferred On Trustees, by the present €k;hiK>lAct,vand the longer, pC|riot< 
of their eontinuance in office, yon are placed ia a poshion to do more fb| the 
rising generation of your respeetive neighbpuvhoods thaa any other clefi;^ of 
me«io Upper Canada. With ;you rest hoth the power 8fid veepon«ibUUy:«f 
h&vi^:3^ur Scfaool-honse suitably i)arni6hed,. apd the employment oi a Teaebev 
pti^rly .qualified; and worthy. to teach your chUdreo the r^io^ents of^thoicr 
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IttiadieB of knowledge which Uiey will Jbe feqairod to apply and practice in 
fulnre life. If year Scfaooi-house is coroforilees and unfornishedy and if yonr 
School-master is inefficient^ on you.rssts the responsibiHty^-^while on^the 
young will be entailed the evils of your coodaeU If» on the other hand, yoar 
School is a centraly intellectualy and moral light to your Section, to you will 
the honor of it be dne, ind on you Will be showered the grateful achnowledge- 
mento of an enlightened ri^ng generation. I utter, then, but the plea of yotv 
own children, and of posterity, when I entreat you to spare neither labour nor 
expense 'to establish in your Section a thoroughly good School. WhateTer 
else may be bad, let the School be good ; "whatever else may be overlooked^ 
let nothing appertaining to the efficiency of the School be neglected. It is 
the greatest benefit you can impaicb and the best legacy you can leave to those 
who sh^U succeed yoa. 

To furnish you with a few hints Ibr the most advantageous exercise of yoftr 
oflfeiai powers and personal influence in this noblest work of an enlighfieiied 
people^ is the vubject of the present Address. 

1^ And here I cannot but deeply regret that, although the new School Act 
llcreases the powera of Truateesy and consequently ^larges the sphere of thw 
d^es ; yet it has not made one additiot) to their powen which b essential tv 
their security against frequent embarrassments and difficulties, and to the com- 
|ilete efficiency of their office. Trustees are required to employ the Teacher, 
ipli arp officially responsible for his salary, and individually so, if they do not 
esetttottie utmost their legal powers to collect it. The Truetees ought» 
therefore to be invested with ample powers to enable them to fulfill their engag»> 
ments ; and the more so, as they receive no pecuniary remuneration for their 
service?. The present law authorises them not only to provide for a Teacher's 
salary by subscription, if they choose, but to impose a rate bill by the quarter 
•pon ^e parents or guardians sending their children to the school.* This is 
some improvement upon the former law, which required the rate bill to be 
imposed per day for the attendance of pupils — ^thereby strengthening the 
temptation to keep children at honje, and to withdraw them from the school 
towards the termination of the quarter, when an increase of the rate bill wfis 
apprehended ; and thus increasing the embarrassment and lessening the resources 
of the Trustees, while their engagements remained binding and unchanged. 
But^ though the present law pUces Trustees in somewhat l;ietter circumstances 
in this respect than tji^ preceding one, it fails to do them the justice which was 
contemplated when it was introduced into the Legislature. It was proposed 
to authorise the Trustees of each School Section to impose a rate bill on all 
the inhabitants of such Section, according to property. ' With the aid of such 
a provision^ the Trustees could calculate with certainty their resources when 
engaging ^e Teacher — and could at a less individual expense provide more 
amply for all the Oommon School interests of their Section. Thus would the 
chief temptafion, on the part of parents to keep their children from the schooU 
he removedt and a strong inducement furnished to every parent in the School 
Section to send his children to school ; thus would the most efficient barrier 
against divisions or rivaJ schools in School Sections he provided ; thus would 
the poor man, by paying according to his means, have an equal chance with 
the rich man for the ComniOn School Education of his children, and each man 
would be required to support the public interest of elementary education accord- 
ing to the property which he has acquired ai^d enjoys in the country. Such 
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is the prineiple acted upon in the best educated Stated of the American RepnSHe, 
and in all uoiversany educated countfies : and) apart from the pubjiic imporiaaci^ 
9f ity nothing' can be more equitable to Trastees themselves. AU' who have a 
like voice in eleptingf them o^ht to be alike bound by their officical acts ; and 
the Truistees ought not to be thrown upon chance to fulfill obAgatioos which 
they are compelled to incur by virtue of an office to which they are elected by 
the whole community* 

S. I lament that this vital principle of the universal education of the people 
is yet unacknowledged in our School Law in respect to Trustees ; that in the 
mean time- Trustees are often exposed t6 much difficulty and sacrifice in niaktng 
up the promised salary of the Teacher, and that Teachers are somefhiies 
fubjected to the loss of a Jarge portion of the tmall remuneration anticipated 
by them. But still Trustees are not without a reinedy even in this respect. 
By a &ew Statute, District Councils are empowered to impose an assessment at 
their discretion upon any one or all the School Sections of their respective 
Districts'/or the salaries of Teacher s^ as we'll as for the building and repairing 
of School4ioa8es and for Comtpon School purposes generally. The Trustee* 
of any Section can, therefore, apply to their Council to impose an assessment 
upon their Section for any sum they may agree to pay their Teacher over and 
above the amount of the School Fund available for their assistance. This^luui > 
already been done with success by a number of Trustee corporations in seveml 
districts ; nor can i^ny District Council reasonably reject an application of this 
kind from the legal and chosen representatives of, a School Section ; for in 
aooh a light ought Trustees to be undoubtedly considered* 

9, The office of Trusteeship continuing for three years, instead of one, as 
heretofore, will give more stability to Trustee Corporations, and more strength 
and uniformity to their proceedings, while the annual election of one of the 
threes' members of the corporation will secure a proper conformity to the pre- 
valent wishes of each School Section. One of the happy e^cts of this 
triennial, instead of annual, election of Trustees in the neighbouring State of 
Kew-Vork has been, to diminish contention ahd division in School Sections ; 
and one of the most serious social evils attending local sthool proceedings in 
Upper Canada have "been such contentions and divisions. 

4. A disagreement about the location of a School-house, or the employment of 
a particular Teacher, and sometimes a, less important occurrence, has led to the 
division of a School Section, and thus inflicted a paralyzing impotency upon 
each of its parts. Such a dismemberment of a School Section into hostile 
parties, and rival schools, though it may leave the body, drains out its lifp- 
blood. Each party is too weak to have a good school ; whereas a spirit of 
forbearance and compromise, averting the evil> would double the common fund 
of knowledge for each child, and would greatly lessen the expense to all 
parties concerned. The prosperity of the system not only requires labour^ bat 
also a conciliatory disposition, an4i oftentimes, a lUtle. sacrifice of persjtmal 
piefeiences. It is to be hoped, that School Trustees will always act in this 
i^irit,! — ^whioh is by no means incompatible with proper decision and firmnesji. 
7hen, on the other hand, every lover of good order in the community— apart 
from other considerations — onght to sustain the Trustees in their authority and 
duties. In all free commutiities, where the elective principle prevails in looal 
aflSurs, the minority must iutlmit to the majority in affiiirs included within the 
legitipuUe piovisiona of the social compact* If not, there is an end to puUte 
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<6i)iBr «iid ponooai Mfety, and anarchy reigns in wild confasitm* Trustees tie 
tjhe Isgally elected administrators of the school affairs of each Sohool Section. 
•If iliey do badly, they may and should he sap^seded by others ; bot^ while 
they tte in office^ they are in the school affairs of the secti<)n| ike powers UuU 
&e— 4nade so by the choice of their neighbours-— and. shoold, therefore, be sub- 
tnitted to by the minority, as well as majority, of their constituency. They 
contract engagements and perforih much labour, without any pecuniary remv^ 
^ei^ation, in behalf of the community which they represent, and by its undivided 
if\terest they ought to be supported. An efficient public School system in a 
free country cannot be sustained In any other way. Evqry person, then, who 
,wonld not sanction the principle pf disorder in the community, every friend to 
ef^cient public Schools, and to legitimate authority, ought to discountenance 
all opposition Schools in School Sections, and sustain the legally chosen Trus- 
tees in their onerous and. important office. Where School Sections are too 
,extensiv^, or too populous for one school, let an app1ica,tion be made to the 
Council for their division as the law directs ; but let tbem not be subdivided 
and enfeebled by the spirit pf party, and against public order. . 

'5. The state, furniture, ai)d appendages of the School-house require the 
particular attention of Trustees. They do not, indeed, constitute a good 
school, any mo^e than the warmth and furniture of a private hotise constitute a 
good bousehold ; but they are essential to the comfort and advantageous indus- 
try of the inmates. The character, and condition, and furniture of the School- 
house, is the most pbvidus t^st of a people's estimate of their children's 
education. 

6. Frequent changes of Schoor Teachers ate , injurious no less to scliools 
than to Teachers themselves. Acquaintance with the disposition, abilities^ and 
habits of pupils is essential to t;he Teacher's full success ; nor is a child's 
acquaintance with a Teacher of much less importance to its successful applica- 
tion. Every Teacher has his own modds pf thinking, explaining, illustrating, 
admonishing, kc. ; and a familiarity with them is of no ^ma]l advantage to 
pupils, whose time ought not to pe wasted in learning new modes of new 
Teachers, instead of prosecuting their studies without distraction or impedi- 
ment, as they have commenced them. A teacher ought not to be changed 
without a strong necessity ; that is, provided he is competent and industrious. 
Otherwise, the sooner an incompetent, or indolent, or vicious Teacher is changed, 
the better ; for such a Teacher is a scourge, rather than blessing to any neigh- 
bourhood. But a good Tedcher is almost above price, and ought to be retained 
or sought for as the most valuable of prizes. 

7. It ie^not, however, to be forgotten, that if Trustees would p)roctire and 
retain a good Teacher, and' if they would render his labours successful, three 
conditions are necessary,— to pay, to respect, and to co-operate with him. It 
is in vain to look for ability and attainments in a profession which is not well 
BOpported ; and no profession will be wantifig in ability and attainments which 
ie well supported. The fault is, therefore, with employers, if there be not 
competent School Teachers ; and with employers is the remedy for the ineom- 
petency of Teachers. If Trustees will, therefore, guarantee the jntfteftfol pay- 
ment of a competent support, they will not want a competent Teacher. It is 
tlue, that both moral and patriotic considerations favour the profes^iea of 
SdfeeoUeachiag ; but they ought not to be paralyzed by^ anti-patriotiG and 
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iiniDO];«l selfi8hiiei9 ; ftod auch coneitesations oogbt to opeftite upon the Mt«- 
ployer as wall as the employed. The law coihes in to the aid o£ thta requiiite 
of ||ood Teacbera and good Schools, — so far as punctuality of payflientia.coii-^ 
cenied»-*-aiid requires it on the part of Trustees in order to their heiDg' entitled 
to their apportionment of the Legislative grant. * 

8. Equally do Trustees and parents consult th^ intprest of their children by 
treating the Teacher with proper respect — the respect which their children must 
entertain for him, in order to be benefited by his instructions — the respect due 
to an instructor of youth — to one authorised and employed to form the mind of 
the rising generation. Children will npt respect a Teacher more than their 
parents ; and disrespectful remarks of parents relative to the Teacher have 
often destroyed his authority and paralyzed his exertions in governing and 
instructing their own children. 

9. Nor should Trustees and parents stop short of decidedly and cordially 
co-operating with the Teacher. Having done their best to secure a good 
Teacher, they have but commenced the school part of their duty to their 
children and their country,; and they will lose no small part of the value of the 
Teacher's services, if they do not evince an interest in the school, and in the 
plans and labours of the Teacher — if they do not support the necessary ar- 
rangements for the general good of the school^promptly and cheerfully supply 
the required books — secure the constant and punctual attendence of the children 
— see'' that their children are cleanly in their persons and decently clothed — ^not 
judge the Teacher on the testimony of their children, who are interested and 
incompetent witnesses in several respects — not speak disapprovingly and dis- 
paragingly of the Teacher in the presence of their children — govern their 
children properly at home, and see that they learn their appointed lessons and 
exercises, if they hope to enable the Teacher to govern and teach them success- 
fully in school. It should be remembered, that the efficiency of a school depends 
little less on the parents than on the Teacher ; and that the success of the best 
and most laborious Teacher must be very limited without such co-operation on 
the part of Trustees and parents. It is also to be observed, that the Teacher 
ia responsible to the Trustees, and that through them alone individual parents. 
have a right to interfere with him. These relations of parents with the 
school. Trustees should strongly impress whenever necessary. That schod is 
likely to be most efficient in every respect where Trustees, parents, and 
Teacher act as partners — each keeping his own place an4 performing his own 
share of the wori^ — all mutually . sympathizing with each other, and alike 
interested in the common object of educating the youth. 

10. It is important that the School Register be regularly and carefully kept. 
This Register is the history of the every-day conduct of each pupil in the 
School, and shows the studies >hich the pupils are severally pursuing. The 
second clause of the 28th Section of the Act makes it the impetative duty of 
the Teacher <' to keep the daily, weeUy, and quarterly registers of the Schodl, 
aoQording to the regulations and forms which shall be prepared by the Super- 
intendent of Schools ;" nor is any Teacher entitled to the paiyment of his 
salary who neglects to comply with this and other provisions of the law. No 
Superintendent or Schod Visitor can form any id^a of the general state of a 
School in which such registers are not kept., There are usually three distinct 
focma''-*'Que. fpr .the daily, one for the weekly^ and one for the quarterly register ; 
but fi)r t^wfieatepeoiivefkiaaea of Trasteos and Teacbeia, I have ceodiiii6& 
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the tbree iitto ooe^ m the sprinted' forms and regalations for the ifoveimmeilt of 
Schools. These regfisters 6h<mld betsarefully kept by the Teacher; and shocdd 
be open to the Trosteee and all School Visitors at all times ; and be deliveved 
up to the Se(»etary-Trea«iirer on the setUement of the Teacher with the 
Trustees.* 



* The Oommbn School JUaw in the State of N^w-Tork is very stringent in regard to 
the duty df keeping schoot registers, rolls, &c— mnch more so than the School Law 
for Upper Canada. The following are extracts (omitting the forms) from the instma- 
tions of the @tate Superintendent on this subiject :— 

'^ By ^ 11, of the act of 1841, thf Trustees ot each district are to provide a book, in 
which the Teachers are to, enter the names of the scholars attending school, and the 
number of days they shall have respectively attended, and also the number of times the 
school has been inspected by the County and Town Superintendent. This list is to 
be verified by the oath of the Teacher. 

" The strict and faithful performance of this duty is hiehlv important, not only to the 
District but to the Teacher. It is the basis upon which the late-bills are to be made 
out, and by which the sums to be paid by parents are to be ascertained. Error in these 
lists will therefore produce injustice. It has been held by this department, that the 
Teacher is not entitled to call on the Trustees for* his wages? unless he fiiritishes them 
an accurate list of scholars, on which they can prepare the rate-bills, and issue their 
warrant Hence the Teacher has a direct personal interest in the preservation of an 
accurate list, which he can verily by his oath." 

** At the time any pupil enters the schools, the Teacher should immediately insert the 
date and the name otthe scholar. At the close of the quarter the whole number of days 
that each pupil attended is to be ascertained from the check-^roU, and entered in tha 
third column, in words at length, and also in figures, as in the above form. 

** Each Teacher at the commencement of every quarter must provide a day or check 
roll, iq which the name of every scholar is to be entered. It should be ruled so as to 
give six columns, corresponding to the number of davs in the week. The nupiber 
attending should be ascertained eaoh half day, and pencil marks made in the column for 
the day opposite 'to the Hame of each One present. At the end of the week, the number 
of days each pupil has attended during die week, should be summed up and entered on 
the Weekly roll. Each half day's attendance should be noted ; and two half days should 
be reckoned as one day. The pencil marks on the day roll may be obliteratea, so that 
the same roll may be used during the quarter. The weekly roll should be formed in th's 
same manner, so as* to contain the names of the popils, and thiiteea columna ruled* 
corresponding to the number of weeks in the quarter." 

** At the end of the quarter the Teacher will sura up the attendance of each pupil from 
this weekly roll, and enter the result in the book frovuied by the Trustees as before 
mentioned, showing the whole number of days each scholar has attended daring tha 
quarter. 

" At the end of the list the following oath or affirmation is to be written :— 
** A. B. beine duly sworn. Cor affirmed,) deposes that the foregoing is a true and 
accurate list of the names of the scbolairs who attended the District School of District 
No. . in the town of during the quarter commencing the 

day of 184 , and the number of days they respectively attended. 

« This oath or affirmation is to be signed by the Teacher, and certified by a Justice 
of the Peace, Commissioner of Deeds, Judge of any Ccurt of Record^ t>r County Cleik^ 
to have been taken before him. _ . 

" The Teachers are also required to make an abstract of the lists fot the Use of the 
Trustees, st the end of each quarter ; showing the results exhibited under the followini; 
heads,' sad in the following form :— > 

/* Abstract of the -attendances of Schoiats in the District School of District No. 
in the town of , during.tbe quarter commencing the day of 184 :-*• 

" Of Scholars who attended less than two months, there were ...... -.^...•.. 

" ** two months and less than four • 

" ** four months and less than six 

" ** six. months and less than eight ^ * 

** . ** eight months and less than ten «• 

" ** ten months and less than twelve 

" *' twelw months «••% 

*' This abstmct is to ba ngnad by the Teachev. sad delivered to ths Tfuttsoa. 
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11.- The Act retqaires Traetees ^to s^ct from a Hat of books, made out 
by the Board of Education, under the sanction of the Governor-General m 
C^Qncily the books which shall be used in the School ;" and in no one particular 
can Trustees more effectually secure a saying of the time of their children, and 
of the Teacher, and ultimately a saving of money, than by not consenting to 
the buying hereafter of any other books for use in the Schools than the chei^p 
and nnri vailed series of National School Books, and others, which have been 
recommended by the Board of Education, as also by several District Councils, 
and which are already in use in so great a proportion of Schools in Upper 
Canada. 

12. On the all-important subject of the constitution and government of 
Schools In respect to Religious Instruction, I beg to refer you to the Book 
of Forms, Regulations, kc., chapter vi. section 6.- The law careftilly guards 
against any interference with the rights of conscience by expressly providing 
that no child shall be compelled to read any religious book or to join ia any 
exercise of devotion to which his or her parents or guardians shall object. 
Bttt by llhis restriction, the Law assumes that which has been considered- by 
many a6 above civil authority to enact— ^which has been enjoined by Divine 
authority — ^the provision for rel!giot|s exercises and instruction in the Schools. 
The Government does not assume the function of religious instructor ;- it 
confines itself to the more appropriate sphere of securing the facilities of 
religious instructibn by those whose proper office it is to provide for and com- 
municate it. The extent and manner in Which' this shall be introduced and 
maintained in each School is left with the Trustees of each Schpdl— the 
chosen guardians of the Christian educational interests of the youth in each 
School Section. If Trustees emplof a drunkeil, i profane, and an immofal 

Teacher, they act as anti^hristian enemies, rather than as Christian guaitliana 
of the youth of a Christian country ; And if the atmosphere of Christianity doea 
not pervade the School, on the Trustees chiefly must rest the responsibility. 
On the fidelity with whioh this trust is fulfilled by Trustees, are suspended, to' 
a great extent, the destinies of Upper Canada. 

13. Before concluding, I think it proper to answer an objebtion which hat 
been frequently made against our present School system, that the duties of 
Trustees are too numerous and difficult. This objection seems to have been 
made without examination or thought ; and a moment's reflection will ' show 
that the duties of Trustees can be neither fewer nor more simple, than those 



*' In another part of the hook prpvided by the Trustees, and towards the. end of it, th« 
Teacher will enter the days on which the School h&s betin inspected, in the iartik x>f a 
memorasdum, as follows :-* 

** Atmint qf . Inspections of the Sishool in-JHt^ria No> . 

'* November 1, ld41. The Schckol was inspected by the Coa&ty Supf^nnt^ndent, and 
by William Jimes, Town Superintendent, ; 

'' December 1» 1841. The School was inspected by the County Superintendent alone. 

*' To' this also, an oath or affirmation of the correctness must be added ia the 
loQowing form ;— . < 

'* A. B. being duly sworn, (or affirmed,) deposes that the foregoiiig is a true account 
of the days on which the School in District No. , in the towii of . , was visited 

and inspected by the county and toWn superintendents respectively; during the quarter 
«onmieBcing on the. day of- 184 . 

Teacftar. 



* Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed this > 
day of 184 , before mo; { 
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nquired by kw^ in cdnoexion with any Bystem of public education* In the 
first place, the duties of Trustees are fewer in Canada than under the law of 
any one of the neighbouring States. In the next place, no duty is enjoined 
upon Trustees by our law which is not essential to the office which they pc* 
cdpy. 1. They must have a school-house in proper repair* To build a 
school-house, they must either petition their Council for an aasessment, or cir- 
culate a subscription ; and to repair and furnish a school- house, they must do 
the same, or impose a rQte-bill. This requires a form ; and such a form l» 
provided in the printed Regulations. 2, Trustees must agree Vith a Tescher ; 
and to aid them in this essential part of their duty, a form of agreement is 
provided in the printed Regulations referred to. 3. Trustees must provide for 
the Teacher's salary ; thif requires a subscription, or a rate-bill and a warrant 
for its coUection ; and a printed form is provided to aid Trustees is this part of 
their duty also. 4. Trustees aro authorised to sel^t, from a list provided, text- 
books for their schools ; and such a list oi the best and cheapest books has 
been prepared according to law. 5. Trustees roust give their Teacher orders 
upon the District Superintendent for the School Fund apportioneii to aid tbem^ 
and a form of orders for their convenience is likewise provided. 6. It isneces-* 
sary that Trustees should report the state of their school and the school popu- 
lation of their section, in order that it may be known whether they are entitled 
tQ continued assistance from the School Fund, and to what amount. This 
requires an annual report ; and a form of such report has been provided ; and 
even a blank report for each set of Trustees throughout Upper Canada ; and it 
b«a furthermoie been pcovided by law, that the School Teacher shall act as 
Secretary to each corporation of Trustees in preparing their annual report, if 
they shall require him to do so^ either on the ground of their own incompet- 
ence or disinclination to prepare it themselves., Now, it is obvious to every 
thinking and practical person, that not one of these duties of Trustees can be 
dispensed with, and a school kept in efficient^' operation and public mopeys duly 
accounted for. It is true, that the plainest and qiost necessary provisions of 
any law, are not always easy to be administered while they are new, even 
]^hen expounded by learned judges, and argued by learned counsel ; and this is 
especially the case with the School law, which must be administered by, as 
well as for, the people generally. But, as is the case with learning to walk or 
read, a little practice, will make plain and easy what was at first apparently 
intricate and difficult*. 

14. Finally, permit me, gentlemen, to conclude this brief address as I began 
it, .by reminding you of the dignity and responsibility of your office ; an Office 
excelled in dignity and importance by no other civil trust in the land. It is the 
office of the Justice of the Peace to repress crime, to commit of^nders, lo 
maintain the authority of law ; it is your office to prevent crime, to imj^ant 
the principles of order and industry, to make virtuous and intelligent men ; not 
to command a company or a r0giment, but to develop mind and form character ; 
not to buy and ^ell articles of merchandise, but to provide clothing, and food 
and wealth for the intellect and the heart. Of all others, Trustees 8houid» 
indeed, be the << select men" of the land. The people should, therefore, seek 
fit and proper Trustees with as much care and solicitude, as they would seek 
proper representatives in the Legislature ; and every man invested with the 
office of School Trustee should spare no pains to qualify himself for its duties, 
and to fulfil with faithfulness and public spirit the sacred trust committed to 
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bim. God^ his conntr^r, aad posterity will sit in jodgment on klfl conducu He 
acts for -those who wiU live after him ; he sfaould, thereforei net feneronsly 
and nobly ;< and those who shaH be benefited by his labours, will rise up and 
call him blessed. 

I remain^ Gentlemen, ^ 

Ybur faithftil servanti 

EGERTON^EVERSON. 
Education' Ofice, ^orentOy Eibruary, IMS. 



BESPBCT FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS THE INTEREST OP . 
SOCIETY. 

Education, as a profesi^ioD, obtains but little respect from society, and confers 
no social advantages on its members. To a very few, such as dignitaries 6{ 
universities, head-masters of ancient and endowed schools, S.nd to such as by a 
knowledge of the arts of managing parents acquire wealth, it may be consi- 
dered to give a certain rank. High character, knowledge, and breeding com- 
mand a degree of respect wherever they are found. But of the great body of 
tiiose engiBLged in teaching, some hold an equivocal position ; and the majority, 
who are employed in the nominal instruction of the children of the jioorer 
classfcs, are hot removed from the level of those classes. 

Can it be necessary to sho^ that this state of things is fatal to the best 
interests of society? What Is there that men desire or hope for that is not 
involved in the question, whether this shall be changed. We have seen how 
the happiness of the individual, and therefore of society, depends on the for-x 
mation of moral habits in early life ; how the seeds of virtues pr vices are 
sown ill early education ; and how powerful an impulse towards good might; be 
given, by a course of treatment founded on the Ifiws.of the humiin constitution. 
We have seen thajt good education requires, above all things, good Teachers ; 
that the best system that human ingenuity can devise must be worthless until 
it is realized in the intellect and moral habits of a man fitted to work it ; and, 
therefore, that the first step in educational improvement must be to call into 
existence a class of real educators, imbued with the moat enlarged views of the 
objects of education, and animated by to enthusiastic attachment to their pro- 
fession as the noblest department of human exertion. If the contempt with 
which this kind of mental labour is regarded^ be a barrier to such improvement, 
what can be deeper than the interest of society in its removal ?-^what is the 
end of its manifold struggles for a better State, if this great matter be neglected 1 
Wealth may pay sonie for the happiness they lose In acquiring it — fame and 
high station may reward a few for the afiections they have flung aside, and the 
moral restraints they have trampled on, iil their ascent ; but what interest can 
the mass of society have, if not in the elevation and refinement of their minds? 
What "happiness i>an men desire so great as to have theit children grow tip in 
ibtelligence, and aflfection, filling their homes with gladness, making the file- 
side a circle of unfading smiles — a refreshment fot' cfxhaustibn— a refdge in 
reverses-Hi bright revelation of a better Wofld ! Education is the indispensa-* 
We condition of Social improvement. Th6' impeitfigctions ' of government will 
continue, and political contests be mere party struggles until the universal 
people aremadfe capable by education, ndt only of obitaining but of exercising 
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pcnrer. Griniifftl legiaktion mty vary its poniabment — kts aefMiratdaol silwit 
iyilmQ8-i^*-^ithout diminishidg the tahaaett of corruption and crime. The 
Seboolmaster alone, going forth with the power of inteliigencey and a moral 
purpose, among the infant minds of the community^ can stop the 0ood of vice 
and crime at its source, by repressing in childhood those wild passions which 
are its springs. Nay, often will the mature mind, hard as adamant against 
the terrors of the law, and the contempt of society, be softened to tears of 
penitence, by the innocence of its educated child speaking anconsoious reproofs 
ESducation is, in truth, the first concern of society, and it ought to have the 
energies of society's best minds. The Atfaenikns, who had glimpses of what- 
ever was most glorious, did in this matter leave mankind a' great example. 
Teaching was the honourable occupation of their greatest men. The brightest 
minds of Athenian Philosophy were the instructors of Athenian youth ; so 
keenly wa,6 the truth felt, that the mat;ure intelligence and moral , power, ac- 
quired in the struggles of a distinguished life, could perform no higher function 
Uian thal^ of rearing up the same precious fruitii in the rising minds of the 
community. Education should be esteemed a liberal and learned profession, 
and the most honourable of all. The skill to' relieve bodily diseases, however 
comprehensive a knowledge of nature it may require, cannot deserve so high & 
rank. Nor do the interpretation of law, and the contentions of ^he courts, 
however acute the intelligence and extensive t^e ^earning they call for, deserve, 
nor would they receive, from an enlightened public opiniion, the same estima- 
tion. Still less is the trade of war and blood entitled to such honour. Edu- 
cation deserves the foremost rank, and will one day receive it. But, even, if 
it received less than its deserts, — if it was only raised to an equality with the 
other learned professions, — the improvement of society would receive a power- 
ful impulse. It would be looked to not as a temporary resource, but as an 
occupation for life. Many, with a liking for it, would give way to their en- 
thusiasm, when it did not cost the sacrifice of all other tastes and habits. The 
science would be earnestly studied by hundreds of minds, and would be carried 
forward every day with effects to society altogether incalculable. — Prize Essay 
by John Lalor, Esq., under the sanction of the London Central Society ^ 
Education, < 



COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

The page of history furnishes few . examples where a government has as 
weU subserved the just and paternal ends of ita creation, as did the &tate of 
New-York, in providing that libraries of sound and useful literature should be 
placed within the reach of all of her inhabitants, and rendered accessible to 
them without charge. This philanthropic and admirably conceived measure 
may be justly regarded, as next to the institution of Common Schools, the 
most important in that series of causes, vrhich will give its distinctive charac- 
ter to our civilization as a people. The civilizatioQs of ancient and modem 
time» present a marked distinction. While the former shot forth at different 
epochs, with an intense brilliancy, it was, confined to the few •; and the fame of 
tho8e*^few has descended to us, like the light of occasional solitary stars, 4Bhi^- 
iBg forth from surrounding darkness. The ancient libraries, though rich in 
their stores and vast in extent, difiTused their benefits with equal exclusive ness* 
The Egyptian peasant who cultivated the plains of the Nile, or the artizaa 
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who WTovight ia her princely ciUes, was mnije neither wiaet nor better by Ui« 
loeked up 'treasures of the Ale^andriati ; aod tboogh.the Grecikn, Roman, and 
9Ten Persian commanders plundered hostile nations of' their books, no portion 
of their priceless wealth entered tbe abodes of common humanityy to diflhst 
intelligence and joy. , - 

The art of printing first began to popularize civilizatipn^ To make it 
vniyersal, however, it was necessary that all iBhould be taught to read. Th^ 
Common School supplies this link in the chain of agencies. But another was 
yet wanting. Not only must man" be taught tp read^ but that mental aliment 
to Which reading merely gives access, must be brought within his reach ; and 
iV is surely as wise and philanthropic, indeed, as necessary, on the part of 
goternment, to supply such moral end intellectual food, as to give tbe means of 
partaking of it, and an appetite for its enjoyment. Without the last bpon, the 
first would be, in the case of the masses, comparatively useless, — nay, amtdi»t 
the empty and frequently worse than empty literature which overflows from 
oar cheap and teeming press, it would oftentimes prove positively injurious. 
In the language of the philosophi©^ Wayland, *< we have put it into the power 
of every mati to reaid, and read he will whether for good or for evil. It remains 
yet to be decided whether what we have already done shall prove a blessing or 
or ft curse.'' / 

. NeW'York has the proud honour of being the first government in the world, 
which has established a free library system adequate to the wants and exigen- 
cies of her whole population. It extends its benefits equally to all conditidns, 
•ad in all local situations* It not only gives profitable employment to the man 
of leisure, but it passes the tlireshold of the labourer, oiSering him amusement 
atfd instruction after his daily toil is over, without increasing his fatigues or 
aubtracting from his earnings. It is an interesting reflection that there is no , 
portion of our territory so wild or remote, where man has penetrated^ that the 
library has not peopled .the wilderness around him, with the good and wise of 
this and other ages, who address to him their silent monitions^ cultivating and 
itrengtheriing within him, even amidst his rude pursuits, the principles of 
humanity and civilization. 

A colonial naiion, we inherited the matured literature of England :.but in 
oar country as in that, this literature has not extended to the masses. In 
instituting a general library feystem, we create, or rather put in circulation, the 
first really popular literature, beyond that contained in the newspaper, and in 
the hooks of the Sunday-school. Can any one doubt tlien, that we have reached 
tk' point or phase in our civilization which demands the exercise of a provident 
aarei an anxious, if not a timid- circumspection Ir—^nnual School ReporU 



STATISTICAL REPORT OF SCHOOLS IN THE 
NIAGARA DISTRICT. 

EducaHon Qffic&t N.D,, FoTitkiU, Feb. 1848. 
8m, — ^I have the honor to submit through you for the .consideration of the 
Hiagara District Municipal Council, tbe following special Report upon tho 
sumber and condition of the Public and Private Schools in this District for tho 
fear 1847. 
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CompHnsoQs with the retunn for 1846 ha^e beeti made iti several iteifis, 
bill the returns for that year embraced so litfle information, thAt the comparison 
oould not be extended any farther. 

Hereafter we shall be able to determine with accuracy, each year, our exact 
position with regard to Educationin the District and our progress. 

School Section^, — ^There are in this District 181 School Sections ; of that 
number 145 are wholly within one Township, and 36 are Union Sections, that 
. Hb, sections' composed of parts of several Townships. 

Of the Unibn S'ectiCns, 2 are composed of parts of four Townships ; 3. of 
parts of three Townships, and 31 are composed of parts of two Townships. 

School-hovseSf Tit(e9i ^c. — There are 180 Public School-houses in the 
District ; of that number 14 are Brick, 5 are Stone,]128 are Frame, and 43 ar^ 
Log School-houses. It may be remarked, however, that three Sections have 
returned two, and one Section thr^e School-houses ; hence there are fivo 
Sections without any School-houses. . . , . 

Titles, — Of the Titles under which the School Sites aie held — ^78, are Pxee- 
hold, and 46 are Leasehold ; leaving 62 School S)ection8 without any titles for 
School Sites. 

JVumber of Schools. — There have been kept open during some part of the 
year 1847 — 18.3 Public Schools, besides the Schools under assistant Teachers. 
Number of Schools in 1846, 180 ; increase in favour of 1847, 3 schoobi. 

JVumber of Children at School Age, Attendance, ^c. — The number of 
Children between the agefs of 5 and 16, resident in the District, on the Slst 
December 1847, was 13,172 ; number resident 31st December 1846, 13,022 ; 
increase in favour of 1847, 150. 

Attendance, — 'The number of Children attending the Public Schools during 
the whole or some part of the year 1847 was 8,948 ; the number attending 
those schools in 1846 was 7,563 ; increase in favour of 1847, 1,885 ; of the 
number attending school during 1847, 5,082 were boys, and 1,815 were girls. 

The average attendance of pupils during J;he summer term was 4,075 ; of 
that number 2,731 were boys, and 1,788 were girls. 

The average attendance of pupils during the winter term was 1,519. ; of 
that number 2,731 were boys, and 1,78'8 w6re girls. 

JVtt^ifter of Pupils in Classes* — Of the whole number of pupils in school 
1,449 were ih the first class, 1,356 were in the second class, 1,460 were, in 
the third class, 1,316 were in the fourth ,class, and 587 were in the fifth c\m% 
— in Reading. , ... 

Of the whole number of pupils in school, 1,218 were in the first four rules ; 
873 were in the Compound Rules and Reduction ; and 637 were in Proportion^ 
and above^ — in Arithmetic. 

Of the whole number of pupils in school, 1,043 were in Grammar, 977 were 
in Geography, 182 were in History, 3,336 were in Writing, 60 were in Book- 
keeping, 29 were in Mensuration, 29 were in Algebra, and 292 were in other 
studies. ' ' 

' Teaeher»f Length of Time Taught, ^c. — The Public Schools were kept 
open by qualified Teachers, 13951 months during the year 1847 ; length of 
Hmekept open in 1846, 1270i months ; in^r^ase in favour of 1847, 1251 
nonths. 
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The w)iole numlber of qualified Teaoherp emplojed in Public Schools doling 
the year 1847 was 253 ; of that number 183 were male Teachers, and 7U 
were female Teachers. 

•Apparatus and School Requisites, — There were used in the Public Schools 
of the Bistrict for 1847,; 51 large Maps (to hang upon the wall,) 45 Black 
Boards, 10 Globes, 3 Clocks, 1 set Mathematical Blocks, and Orrery. 

School Moneys, — ^The whole sura of School money received by me during 
the year *1 847, including Government Grant, payments made by Township 
Superintendents, and Collectors, was £3346 16s. IJd. ; of that sum £2342 
lOs. 10 id, was paid out io l^eachers of the Public Schools, during the said 
year, leaving a balance in hand on the first day of January of £1004 Ss. 3}d. 

That balance consisted principally of the School Assessment for 1847, paid 
in by Collectors in the tnonth of December, and which did not become available 
by Teachers until in January, It is,- with other niohey^ since received, being 
paid out daily, and will appear in the accounts and Report for 1848. 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

JViagara Ch-ammar School. — Dr. Whitelaw, Teacher ; Mr. George Mal- 
cptmeon, Assistant, This School is kept in the Town of Niagara and is well 
conducted. Number of pupils in the Register, 40 > of these 25 are Latin, 
6 are Greek, and 10 are Mathematical scholars. 

Brcmches Taught, — English Grammar, Writing, Arjithmetic, Geography, 
Book-keeping, Mathematics, Latin and Greek. 

This School has been established a long time, and It is to be regretted t^at 
no School-house has ever been provided for it. 

JViagara Classical SchooL^-^Rev. Dr. Luady, Master : -—^ ' ' , 
Assistant. , . n 

' This School is also kept in the Town of Niagara, and is conducted with 
much ability. Number of pupils in the Register 17. Branches taught:-*- 
EngliBh, French, Latin and Greek languages, Writi-ng, Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, the Elements of plane Geometry, and Algebra. School-house 
rented, priyate property. 

There are also in th? Town of Niagara the following Private Schools : — 
No. l.T— Taught by the Misses Burgess, assisted'by Miss Marshall. Average 
Dumber of pupils 30, Branches ^ught : the ordinary branches of an English 
Education and the French language, Mus^Cy Drawing, «uid ornamental Needle- 
work. 

No,. 2. — Mrs. Spink, Teacher. Average attendance, 20. Branches taught : 
Ueadiiig, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar, and History. 
No. 3. — Mrs. Willson, Teacher. Average attendance, 23 ; all juTeniles* 
These Schools are all well conducted. 

St. Caihariiies Orcmmar School. — Wm. F» Hubbard, A.M., I^rincipal ; 
Rev. Wm, Hewaon, Assistant, This School is kept in the Towto of Su 
Qfttjisrities, in the building formerly known aq the " Grantham Academy," and 
i^ jn a. flourishing condition. Average attenda^Kse) 80 ; 25 in the Cla^sico^ 
and 55 in the primary department. 
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The following Schoold tinder the chargfe (5f Female Teacher^, were also 
k^pt open in St. Catharines during the past year : — 

No. 1. — Miss Thorpe, Teacher. Average attendance, 25, Branches taught r 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, the English and French laz^uag'e^ 
a&d Music. 

No. 2. — Mrs. Pafiard, Teacher. Average attendance, 30. Branches taught : 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, the English and French languagesy 
aad Drawing.' 

No. 3. — Miss Forrest, Teacher, Average attendance, 34. Branches taught : 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and the English language. 

No* 4.— rMiss Eddy, Teacher. Average attendance, 24. Branches taught : 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and English Grammar. 

No. 5. — Miss Taylor, Teacher. Average attendance, 18. Branches taught : 
English Branches. > 

No. 6. Miss Seaman, Teacher. Average attendance of pupils, 25 ; all 
females. Branches taught : Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and 
English Grammar. 

A School was kept open at Beamsville during a part of the year 1847 by 
the Rev. Mr. Close. Average attendance -^. Branches "taught : Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Mathematics, English, Latin and Greek lai»- 
guages. Mr. Close bears a high reputation as a Teacher. 

A good School was kept open the past year in the Township of Dunn, by 
Mr. Jukes. Branches taught : the English, Latin and Greek languages, and 
Mathematics. Owing to that gentteman^s absence from home during my visit 
to tlie Township of Dunn, I was unable to gather Uny ferther particulars with 
regard to his school. 

. A Private School was kept open in the Township of Humherstone, and sop- 
ported principally by some Prussian settlers. Number of pupils on the Register^ 
36. This School operate^ much to the prejudice of the Public Schools in ito 
neighbourhood. . . 

The following Private Schools were kept open in the Townsbipof Stamford t 

No. 1. — Rev. J. Russell, Teacher. Average number of scholars, 6. Branches 
taught : the Classics and Mathematics. School kept in Stamford Village. 

No. 2.-^A Classical School was kept at the "City of the Palls/' by a 
gentleman, whose name I did not ascertain. Average attendance, 15. 

No. 3. — Mrs. Latshaw, Teacher. Average number of piSpils, 20. Branchea 
taught : Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, the English and 'French 
languages. Drawing and Music. School kept at Drummondville. 

No. 4.-*Mi8s Huzzy, Teacher. Average attendance, 12. Branches taught : 
the same ad in Mr. Latshaw' s School, except the French language and Mualc* 
School kept in Drummondville. 

GENERAL RI%8ULTS. 

The past year having been the first year of the operation of- the Sehool Law, 
it is scarcely prudent to venture an opinion, as to its practical working. 

It may he remarked, however, thai the foiiegoing statistics, compiled froikt ths 
official reports of Sehool Trustees, compare very favourably with the retuna 
for 1846. 
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It Will be seen^^Bt the increase in thenuinber of the Public Sefaools of thii 
District, ofer the year 1846,' was in 4fae ratio of li per cent; the increase ia 
the number of months tanght by qualified Teachers was nearly 10 per cent; 
and the increase in the number of children, attending' said schools, wai 
18 per cent. 

I cannot close this Report without remarking, that the several Boards o^ 
School Trustees havelnVariably given evidence of a strong desire t6 discharge ' 
their various and onerous duties with efficiency, and that their Annual School 
Reports, though in a form entirely new to them, have, with few exceptions, 
been made up with accuracy, and forwarded with promptness. ' 

Hoping that this brief Report may be found of some value to the Municipal 
Council, by enabling that Body, in future years, to determine the comparative 
condition of the Public and Private Schools in the District, ^nd the progress Gi 
Education therein, 

I remain, with high respect, 

Your most obed't Servant, 

D. D'EVERARDO, 

^, a ^. N. JHstneL 
David THORBuiEiif, 'Esquire, . , 

Warden Niagara District, Niagara, 



SELECTIONS FROM AI^CIENT AND MODERN EUROPEAN AUTHORS.. 



Tanking. — ^Thinking leads man to knowledge. He may see and hea% 
and read and learn whatever he pleases, and as much as he pleases : he Will 
n^vet know anything of ^ it, except that which he ha« thought over, that which 
by thinking he has made the property of his mind. Is it then saying too 
much, if I say that man, by thinking only, becomes truly man. TaJieawajr 
tboUght from man's life, and what remains l-^^Pe^^aZozzt. 



On Edtvcaiim, — ^^I think we may assert that in a hundred men, there are 
more than ninety who are what they are, good or bad, useful or pernicious to 
eociety,, from the instruction they have received. It is on education that 
depends the great difference observable among them. The least and most 
imperceptible impressions received in our infancy, have consequencea verv 
important, and of along duration. ,It i^ with the^e first impressions, aa with 
a river, whose waters we can easily turn, by different canals, in quite op})osil^ 
courses, so that from the insensible direction the stream receives at its source, 
it takes different directions,, and at last arrives at places far distant from each, 
other ; and with the same facility we may» I think, turn the minds of children 
to what direction we pleaeei— Zrocfce. 

CamiMa iS^hm. — It is in the portico of the Greek Sage» that that phmae bme 
rec^ved Hs legitimate explanation ^ it is there, we are tauglit that '< common 
MDse" signifies <Hhe 9e&se of the pommon ii^tere^t*^ Yes! it is tfaemost 
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beaatiful truth in monils, that we have no such thing ftf a distinct or divided 
interest from our race* In thHr tpelfare is ourg, and by choosing the broadest 
paths to efiect their happines% we choose the surest and the shortest to our 
own* — '£• £i. Bulwer, 



Naiure and Education. — I think that as in bod,^^e seme are more strong, 
and better able to bear fatigue than others ; eve^ so ai;nong minds may be 
observed the same difference ; some of them being by nature endov^red- with 
more fortitude are able to face danger with greater resolution. For we .may 
observe that all who live under th$ same laws and follow the same customs are 
not equally valiant. Nevertheless I doubt not but education and instruction, 
may give strengtJi to that gift nature has bestowed on us. The same difierence 
is likewise observable in every other instance ; and so far as any man exceedeth 
another in natural endowments, so may he proportionably, by exercise and . 
meditation, make a swifter progress towards perfoctiou. From whence it 
follows, that not only the man to whom nature hath been less kind, but likewise 
he whom she hath endowed the most liberally, ought constantly to apply him- 
self with care and assiduity, to whatsoever it may be he wishes to excel in.— 
Socrates in Xenophon. 



JVormal School Training, — Those seminaries for training Masters, ere an 
invaluable gift to mankind, and lead to the indefihite improvement o^ education. 
These training seminaries would not oply teach the Masters the branches of 
learning and science they are now deficient in, but would teach them what they 
know far less — the didactic art — the mode of imparting the knowledge which 
they have, or may acquire ; the best Inethod of training and dealing with 
children in all that regards both temper, capacity, and habits, and the means of 
stirring them to exertion, and controling ^their aberrations — Lord Broughain. 

PltUarcKs opinion qf Piirenis who employ ignorant Teackert for ikeir 
children, — " There are certain ^fathers now-a-days,'^ says he, " who deserve 
that n^en should spit upon them with contempt, for intrusting their children , 
with unskilful Teachersjt^ — even those, who, they are assured beforehand, are 
wholly incompetent for their work; — which is an error of like nature .with 
that of the sick man, who, to please his friends^ forbear to send for a physician 
that might save his life, and employs a mountebank^ that quickly despatches 
him out of the world. Was it not of such, that Crates spake, when he said, 
thkt if he could get up to the^highek place in the city, he would lift up his 
voice, and thence make this proclamation :—* What mean you, fellow-citizens, 
that you thus turn every stone to scrape wealth together, and take so little care 
of your children,^— those, to whom one day you must relinguish all T Many 
fathers there are," continues Plutarch, "who so love their money and hate their 
children, that lest it should cost them more than they are willing to spare, to 
hire a good master for th^m, rather choose such pier^ons to instruct their 
children as are of no worth, — thereby beating down the market, that they may 
purchase a cheap ignorance." He then relates the anecdote of Aristippus, 
who, being asked by a sottish father, for what sum he would teach his child, 
replied, "a thousand drachmas." Whereupon the father cried out, "Oh^ I 
<iould buy a slave at that rate !" The philosopher replied, — " Dd it then, and 
instead of one thou ahalt purchase two slaves for thy moneyj-^him, iii^omthou 
httyest, for one, and thy son for the other." 
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Popuia^t In$trueii(m,-^To instrttct mankind in thin^ the most excellent 
and to honour and Applauid those learned men who perform this service with 
industry and care, is a duty, the performance of which must procure the love 
of all good men. — Xenophmi, 

Importance of Edtication. — ^All who have meditated on the art of governing 
, mankind, have been convinced, that the fate of empires depends on the educa- 
tion of youth, — Aristotle, 



SELECTIONS FROM LOCAL REPORTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN MASSACBOSEtTS. 



Education is ike life of Uie State.^Ji is the grand safeguard of public liberty^ 
It is the cheapest mode of preserving order. It is an old maxim in the family^ 
that it is better and pleasanter to pay the butcher than the doctor, — ^pleasanter 
to labour in order to feed a healthy and hearty family, than to toil for the pay- 
ment of medicines and drugs ; and with equal truth may it be said, that it is 
better to pay the schoolmaster than the jailer, — better to maintain the school 
than the prison ; and there seems to be no choice for a community but betweert 
these two. 



Impartance of ^electing good Teachers. — ^Much depends upon* a right selec- 
tion of Teachers. No school can prosper without good Teachers. A bad 
tree may as well bring forth good fruit, as a bad Teacher make a ^ood school. 
A good Teacher combines in himself an assemblage of qualities not of\en found 
in the same individual. A familiar knowledge of all the required studies, apt- 
nesTs to teach, tact in management, decision mingled with gentleness and 
suavity, impartial justice, elevated moral sentiments, self-control, patiencet 
energy, pleasure in the employment, a kind and cheerful disposition, and an 
ability to infuse into the youthful jnind an enthnsiastic desire of progress in 
knowledge and goodness. Perhaps there are few, if any Te&chers, who unite 
in their own characters all the qualities described. We have some, however, 
who^ besides being abundantly competent to fill their stations with honour, 
-devote themselves to their work with an almost self-sacrificing assidaity. It 
is the true policy of the town to giVe each and all their Teachers honourable 
compensation, and insist upon a high order or services. And if, at any time, 
there are any, who, from constitutional infirmity or other causes, are manifestly 
iinable to meet the just expectiations of their employers, neither they ndr their 
friends ought to take it unkindly, that their places should be supplied by others. 
All persons are not equally qualified for all duties ; a man may be a good man, 
but a poor Teacher. Better that a single individual should suffer temporary 
disappointment in^ the failure of cherished hopes^ than that a whole school 
should lose those golden days which are properly devoted to improvement, and 
to laying the foundations of usefulness and happiness, and which, once lost| can 
never be recalled. 



On Parents attending School Exammations,, — Your committee have observed, 
from year to year, the beneficial influence of the attendance of parents at the 
examination of the schools* In some districts, bat few attend the examiaatioa* 
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la those districts where, f6r a aaccession of years, many of the parents ani 
friends of the children have made it an object to attend the closing examinatioii, 
the school has shown* a decided improvemenl^ and has gained a superiority over 
others not thus favoured. The interest of the scholars has been increased* A 
laudable ambition has been augmented. And the school baa generally been 
pore prosperous in every respect. 



Objection to tupporiing Schools according td Property an«ocr«rf.— But other 
men have no children, therefore they should not be tasted for the support of 
Common Schools. The poor man has all the children, and he may educate, 
tiiem tlve best way he can. But ^d it never o^cur to these men, that the safety 
of the public liberties, of the institutions which secure the possession and bene- 
fits of property to its owners. and render it productive, and the diffusion of that 
morality which is essential. to all the blessings of society, demand the general 
diffusion of knowledge among the great mass of the people ; and that this can- 
not be 'accomplished, except through our Comtnon Schools?. If the entire 
property of the town were taxed more than it ever has been for the support of 
Common Schools, and the proceeds judiciously and faithfully expended in dif- 
fusing useful, elevating and practical knowledge among the people, we are sure 
the value of the property itself would be actually increased to more than double 
the amount. Anything which adds to the productive power of a community, 
ttdds inevitably to the general value of its property ; andv a moral renovation, 
which should induce those who now live as viciously as they dare and as idly 
as they can, to adopt the habits of thrifty industry and indulge the hopes of 
tiltimate independence, would add incalculably to the value of all the property 
in the town. 



Cheap 8ckool-mas$ers a had Jbargain.-r'ChesL^ School-mastera are, always 
^ ba,d bargain^ A school of six weeks' duration,^ under a competent and skll- 
fbl instructer, is worth more than one of three times that p^iod, under a 
novice, or ignoramus. Teaching is a prof<^ion, and requires ei^erieivce and 
long continued practice. It requires, also, peculiar qualifications. Equani- 
mity of temper, steadiness of purpose, patience, quick discernment, and a 
thorough knowledge of human character, are amopg the Indispensable qualifi- 
•ations of a thorough-bred School-master* The idea that every young man, 
or young woman, who can pass a satisfactory, or even an extraordinary exami- 
nation, in the branches of education requrred by law to be taught in our Com- 
mon Schools, can. make an approved Teacher,, is fallacious in the extreme. 
Can every boy of good talents, aud respectable literary attainments, become an' 
expert mechanic, an accomplished me^hant, or a skilful and judicious agricid- 
Ufrist ? Everybody will answer, no,— -aijd say he must have a taste, a tal^it, 
an aptness for the business he undertakes, or he cannot expect to succeed* If 
this be ao, why is it presumed that every one of competent literature and science 
can become a successful Teacher ? This is ,a gross mistake, and one from 
which our schools have essentially ^uf^red,. and they will continue to 8ufl^» 
unless Trustees can be aroused to a juster apprehension of their duties, and bo 
induced to employ Teachers with reference to their fitness. 



One cause o/ disorder in Schools. — Nothing does more to make chiUl^ 
ieserve the rod than to be told the Teacher must not use it. The sound doo* 
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trine to be tau^hty is, that there miist be aiililoritjr add order ia the school ;<-*» 
without the rod if it can be, if not, \^it|h it * * * 

The rebicttuue or oppogition of parents to good government in Schools^ has 
bftd ao unfriendly aspect on the improvement of their children. All admit, in 
the abstract, the ifnportapce of restraint and discipline ; yet when a question 
bwcomes immediately practical, a good theory is often subverted by the impulsee 
of parental pactiality ; and complaints and insnbo^iaation, those enemies of 
all just authority, are fostered by the very individuals who should be the first la 
assist a Teaohei' ii\ maintaining order, in the province of which he is the super- 
intendent and ruler. The currency of certain erroneous doctrines, — as, thai 
Teachers ean have iio lawful control over their pupils except in the hours of 
achool, an4 that ^rpoiral puniiShment oii^ht never to be in6ected,^--ha8 had * 
powerful influence in palsying all efforts for the support of that government, 
i^tfaout which schools are but the nurseries of disobedience, misrule, and pxo- 
fligato and malignant passions* 

Parent^ duUee to Teaekef9.^^ll you have aught against the Teacher, go 
and settle the matter with him, but never Hsp a word of dissatisfaction in the 
bearing of your children. Timjd was, when, if a child was reproved or piim- 
ished at school, he was, on his return home, frowned upon and punished by hie 
parenta. The authority of Uie school was then sustained. But it fs not 00 
now. If the child is now admonished or punished by the Teacher, he too oft^ 
hastens home to make his complaint ; and the erring parent^ after hearing il, 
indignantly exclaims, <' Why, did the.' cruel monster punish my Bvfeet littk 
darling t Well, come here, dear,— come ta me, end I'll give you some stigar 
plums.** And tfaue is the child comforted and ruined, and the Teacher's autho<- 
rity prostrated* If parents would have their schools prosper, Uiey mast en^ 
eoorage and sustain the Teacher in his work. 

' " » " I , 

Duty e/ 2Vae^<Ts.-*-As a general thing, the scholars will, be as their 
Teachers, place an incompetent and indolent person in the chair of the 
Teacher, and he will soon be surrounded by heedless drones for his scholars* 
But let a Teacher, in addition* to a good share cf common sense and literary 
attainment, possess a soul full of animation and wholly devoted to his noble 
work, and he will infuse the vital breath into the ma sis of mind, of which he la, 
in ati important sense, the centre and the spring. If he is fully competent to 
his profession, he will cultivate the moral affections and habits of bis pupils, as 
well as their intellects. For on this it depends whether learning shall become 
an instrument of good, or an engine of mischief. Believing moral culture to 
be of paramont importance to intellectual trailing, we should endeavour, in 
■electing Teachers for the youpg, to procure those who will impress upon their 
tender minds the value of sound moraility, pleasing manners, and a sacred regaid 
lor divine truth* 



IHhf of^armtre to edveaie their ^ons.-^lt farmers instil into the minds of 
their sons that but little education is necessary to transact the business of agri- 
culture, the effect is, that their sons are wholly unqualified to discharge cor- 
rectly those duties which devolve upon a people whose government is prqfessedly 
their own. Their calling should be regarded as the most important and one of 
the most honourable on the list of human industry, and it suffers . just in pro- 



portion tQ the dgooronoie of ite foUoieers. Bat, oA the other baiuib if fatmerB, 
impress upon their children the impertaAce of mental an4 moral culture, we 
may reasonably expeet to see them intelligent and useful. It is supposed that 
three-fourths of the people of this country are agriculturists. It is our duty, 
therefore, as citizens belonging to that numerous class, to' consider the fate cf 
our iuetitutionsi government and laws, and the general - condition of society, if 
farmers neglect to instil iofto the minds and hearts of their obildi«n the import- 
anoe of being well educated. 

" ' [' 
Sck^l Regiaters^-^Mvny persons suppose that it is of little con^quence 
whether' a register is kept in the school or not. If the Teachers lio iaot keep 
r«gibters of their school and return them ta the committee when fimshed, the 
school committee cAnnot make the returns of the 3chools required by law ; and 
if the returns are not made, the town will forfeit its sliare of the interest of the 
School Fund. Others, knowing that the law requires returns of the schools 
to be annually made, regard the law as arbitrary and useless. A little reflec- 
Upn will convince «liy ope, not blinded by prejudloe^ that the law^ is "for ftom 
being useless, and.tbatit is ^<good one, and Ito influence on our schools highly 
salutary. . , 



Importance of the Common Schools.^^Xt is too late in the day tatalk about, 
the utility of Commoi^ Schools. Their general influence is worth more to- the 
rich and independent, to ail who are net immediately or personally interested, 
more, far more, than they have appropriated for their support, ^ven with their 
greatest liberality. If the schools are poprly sostained,-^if itis a mere formality 
that you appoint your {officers from year to year, to be entrusted with their 
interests*,-^that you vote your money for their support,— *then it migfht be well 
to try' an experiment for a little while. Just disband your schools ; bum d©wn * 
your school-houses ; dismiss your teachers : call home your children : destroy 
their books ; let the voice of mirth ^nd gladj^ess no longer be heard from these 
lovely, bands fin every district, morning, noon, and night ; let these , youthfaK 
minds, this interesting field, go uncultivated ; and your committee. are of thd 
opinion tfiat there would still be a harvest, — it would be a harvest, — and it 
' would be gathered, not into our family circles of domestic peace,* and enjoy- 
ment and prosperity ; not into the lighthouse of science and Virtue ; not into 
the treasury of public good, of intelligence and moral elevation ; but it would< 
be gathered into our jails, and prisons, and penitentiaries. 



Cau^e of a countr^s enterprise and prosperity, — When the question was 
asked by a traveller from a foreign country, passing in the st»ge-coach,; — 
" What is the cause of the enterprise and prosperity of New-England t — the 
answer was given by one whose eye then rested upon the steeple of a church 
and upon a school-house. — " These," said he, " account fbr the enterprise arid 
prosperity of New-England, The house of God first, and the school-house 
next ; — the one the result of the other, and both going hand in hand to enrich 
and bless the whole community." 

The mountain rivulet is bound for the valley, and the lowest place in th»' 
valley. To turn or stay its course yon must make an eflfbrt ; btft only l^ave i*^ 
to iXself and its determined way is down wardv 
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EDfTORIAL DEPARTMENT, 



FEMALE DEPARTMENT IN THE PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In several Districts during the last autumn^ anxious enquiry was made of the 
Cbief Superintendent of Schools, whether it was intended to make any provision 
for the training of Female Teachers 1 The answer was, that the first step in 
this department of public instruction was to get the principle of Normal Schoel 
instruction reccf^gnieed, and a Nolrmal School established ; that having been done' 
efibrts would soon be made to get a female department introduced into the 
Normal School. We are happy to be able to sieiy, that the Board of EducHitioti 
have determined to establish a Ibmale department in the Normal School at the 
commencement of the next Session — which will be the middle of May; Exj^- 
rience has evinced the great advantage, as a general rule, of employing Female 
Teachers for the instruction of young pupils. The writer of thl$ notice wit- 
nessed a large number of femaie candidates fbr school teaching in the Normal 
Schools in Edinburgh, Dublin, and Albany U. S. In the State of Massachusette, 
one of the three State Normal Schools has been established for the training of 
Fen^ale Teachers. In that State in 1837, thete were 3591 ; and in X847, 
there were no less than 5238 Female Teachers employed in the Public Schools. 



THE MODEL SCHOOL. 

This School, in connexion with the Provincial Normal School, was opened 
on the 21 St February. In the course of a few days the applications for admis- 
sion, exceeded one hundred and forty. The Board of Education have limited 
the number of pupils to 120. It has been already stated that there are upwards 
of 50 students attending the Normal School-^nearly aH of whom have been 
School Teachers. Thus are the Normal and Model Schools in complete opera- 
tion, and with a degree of success during the first session beyond what had 

been anticipated. 

# -I 

NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

We noticed last month, that the Colbome District Council had adopted a 
formal resolutton, directing the Cldrk to inform each set of Trustees throughout 
the District of the desire of the Council that they should, as fast as the scbbol 
books now in use might become worn out, or lost, supply their s6hook with 
the National School Books, and no others* The Huron District Council bw 
ordered one hundred pounds, worth of the <Natif>nal Books, in order to ifiUcilitiM > 
the general introdtiction of them intd the schools of that Districts Tfa^ We«- 
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tern District Council has also joined in this formal recomm^dation of tha 
Kational School Books. . In other Djistrict Councils, thesnhj^ct seems to have 
been overlooked ; but we observe by several Annual Reports of District Super- 
intendents just received, that the National School Books are rapidly superseding 
all others in oqr Common Schools ; and from what has been efi^cted duriz^ 
th,e last year, and the increased and general demand for these excellent books, 
and the large supplies of them which are being provided, we doubt not that in 
the course of three years will be accomplished in Upper Canada what the 
Educationists and School Authorities in the neighbouring States have been 
labouring nearly twenty years to effect— the use of uniform Text-books in aU 
the Comi)Qon Schools. 

In the course of the present year, we hope an important step may be taken 
toyrards creating another essential element gf a good school system — another 
stream of fertility to the intellectual soil of the country — a cheap and suitabto 
series of books for School Libraries. . Thus may each young persop in tba 
land, at an expense ,not exceeding that which is paid for a singly volume, ha¥» 
access to the works of the wise and good of all ages and nations,— given in 
the bes^ style in his own native tongue. 



SOME OF THE REStJLTS OF THE FIRST YEAR'S OPERATIONS 
OP THE PRESENT SCHOOL LAW. 

Facts are beginning to accumulate, illustrative of the operations of the preseni 
■ehoel system ; and lacts are better than speculations, and furnish the best 
answer to objections. It is known that the only statistics of schools heretofora 
forthcoming, — as was shown in a statistical sheet prepared in the Education 
Office upwards of a year since— related to the number of children of school age^ 
the number of children attending Common Schools, the number of such school» 
the time during which they have been kept opeuf and the amounts paid to 
Teachers. From such meagre statistics, no correct notion could be formed of 
the educational state of the country — nothing as to the number and character 
of private schools, the branches taught in the Common Schools, the number of 
pupils pursuing each, &c., kc, &lc« To supply, to some extent, the deficiencies 
in the statistical returns of former years^ new forms of Trustees and District 
Superintendents' Reports were prepared, printed, and furnished to each District 
throughout Upper 'Canada. Complaints have been made in some instances of 
the minuteness of th^se forms of reports, and of the trouble and difficulty of 
iQlilig them np— although they are little more than half as extensive a« thoM 
required by the State Superintendent of Schools in New-York. Of coarae it 
lequireeisome labour to collect a&d compile information on any subject ;, and 
new foripa have, doubtles^j in some instances, embarrassed parties not acc«»- 
tooied to fill up such reports. The first results of the new forms of locml 
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r«pd^tt aikd of the opentioM of the School Act dttring: ^e Iwt year whifch 
h&ve coDie under our notice^ were stated by D. D^Ererardo, Esquire, to ihd 
Honicipal Couneil of the Niagara Distriot, and are inserted in this number of 
tb& Journal of Edttcatiotiy (pp. 87-90.) Mr. D'fiverardo's statement is a model 
rcfpott of the kind'; t^nd as such deserves the attention of all District Superin- 
tend^tsy-^wfaile the facts which it contains furnish an appropriate reply Ic^ 
the objections which have been made to the present system of s«hools< It 
•ppeats from Mr. D'Everardo's interesting statistics, , that there has bee» 
an increase of ten per cent over the preceding year in the time during 
which ti^e schools have been kept open, and of eighteen per cent in the attietid- 
ance of children at the schools. It is also worthy of remark, that there has 
not been a single complaint or appeal to the Education Office from the- Niagara 
Districf during the past year. The Council took grdat pains on the new act 
coming into operation, in organizing the School Sections, and selected a Jtidi- 
dofus and able Superintendent. The difference in the operations of the system 
in the Niagara and some other Districts cannot arise from a differ^nc# in 
the law and instructions a6d forms, but must be bwing to a difference in 
the indulgence of party feeling, in the knowledge and attention of Cduncillors 
in school matters, in the intelligence and public spirit of local school officers 
and people* 

We believe that the annual reports from other Districts will furnish resnlts 
equally satisfactory with those stated by the Niagara District Superintendent* 
We have as yet been able to examine but two of these reports— just receivedw 
In the small District of l^albot, there Was an increase of six per cent in ihib 
school attendance of children for 1847 over 1846, and an increase Of sixty 
per cent in the amount of School Rdte-hilL The* amount of rate-bill j)aid in 
184G (independent of the Legislative Grant and Council Assessment,) wis 
£556 88. 5d. : in 1847, £892 ISs. 2Jd. ; increase vf rate-bill in favour of 
1847, £336 Osl 9d: ■' 

In the Jobnstowp District, there is a decrease of twelve per cent in the num- 
ber of Schools (many sections having been enlarged ; ) but an increase of 
l&irte^n per cent in the school attendance of children, and oi forty-two psr 
cent in the amount of school rate-bills. The amount of rate-bills in this 
District for 1846 (independent of the Legisktive Grant and Council Assess- 
ment) was £1520 lis. 33d. ; for 1847, £2141 10s. 8d.; increase in favour 
«f 1847, X620 19s* AiA. The rate-bills and school attendance of childrea 
be^ing, voluntary in each Section, indicate the real feeling of the people. 

In liie Brock District we perceive that the intra^e salaries of Teachers lor 
1847t ^>^» from £90 to £80 ; and in the Wellington District the Sap^iate^r 
teit states the increase/of children in attendance at the schbol in 1847 ever 
tkat of 1846| to be upwards of 1000. 
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Such ane sdme of thd groBB resolts of the opentions of the iHresent School 
Law during' the first year of its existence, with all the disadvantagee of its 
newness^ and in the £eice of an opposition which has done all in its power ia 
dif&rent parts of the Province to make the law. work as badly as possi)rfet in 
the hope of getting^ it aboltthed. But as all parties in the Legislature agreed 
in the passing of the law ; so it is clear the majority of all parties in the 
country have acted iii the Kame nohfe spirit in carrying it into elfect ; and these 
anexpectedly early results must be grateful Xq the feelings of every true palxiot^ 



PROCEEDINGS OP MUNICIPAL COUNCILS ON THE SCHOOL ACT. 

It was our first intention to give the reports and addresses of several Dis- 
trict Councils, both for and against the Common School Act, with sucl* expla- 
natory remarks respecting the very erroneous statements of the provisions of 
the Act, which some of those documents contain ; but <hi further reflection, we 
thiqlE t^e telations and objects of this Journal will be better consulted by the 
course wnich we hc^ve adopted. The eloquent and able vindication of the 
general jlrovisioiis of the law, adopted by the Colboroe District Council, ought 
te be placed on permfiment record ; as should the admirable address on the 
same subject, delivered by the Rev. W. H. Laitdon, before the Brock District 
Council. From what has already appeared in our pages, we doubt not candid 
and intelligent readers of all parties are satisfied as to the soundness of the 
principles and the necessity for the general {Provisions of the School Act, and 
ae^ to the causes of the acknowledged defects in some of its details — defects 
which we hope to see remedied. But nearly all the disputes and animosities 
which have arisen in some Districts, under the operations of the present Act, 
have grown out of the unsatisfactory and untimely formation and alteraticms of 
School Sections, the non-payment of School Moneys by late Township Super- 
intendents, and the non-payment of School Assessments at the time prescribed 
by law. If any Councillors are negligent and careless, or act unadvisedly in 
any, or all of these matters, corresponding dissatisfaction and confo^on miist, 
of course, ensue ; and for which the School Law is no more to be blamed than 
is the constitutional act for the consequences of any injudicious proceedings 
or careless indifference on the part of either branch of the Legislature. ' The 
best and the most simple laws require intelligence and good feeling for their 
beneficial administration ; and happy will it be for the country if the several 
Municipal Councils vie with each other in the exercise of intelligence and zeal 
in promoting the educational interests of their respective Districts. Some 
Councils have set a noble example, which we hope to see followed througbeot 
Upper Canada. It appears that the great majority of the Distriel Counoili 
have declined joining in Che solioitatiOn made to them to defmand changea ia 
the Common School Act. 
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EDUCATIPNAL; DOCUMENTS. 
We have pleasure in gratefully acknowledging the receipt of the following 
DocuBients, from which we may hereafter make extracts, via : — . 

l.» Repent on the Condition and Improvement of Pnblic Schools of Rhode 
Mand^ by HeNRT BiJUVAR^ Esquire, Commissioner of Public Schools. <-^ 
Published by order of the General Assembly, 1846. 

2. A Compilation from the Annual Reports of the. Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Michigan, lor the years 1845 and 1846, with 
important additions, ' embraciiig the Report for the yiear 1847. Prepared pur- 
OTiant to the directions of the Legislature, by the Hon. Ira Mayhbw, Super-^ 
intoident of- Public lostriictioiH Detroit, 1846. , - « 

S. Primary School Law of the State of Michigan, with Explanatory Notei 
nod Forms, by the Superintendent of Public Instruction^ 1848. 

4. Annual Report of the Superintendent of (^ommon Schools of the State 
of New- York, made to the Legislature, January 5> 1848. 

We beg also to thank the Warden of the Gore District for a copy of the 
Journal of Proceedings of the Gore District Council for 1847. 



In the last two humbers we have remarked upon the offtccf resjponsihility^ an4 
somp of the duties of District Superintendents ; an additional, article on the 
difficulties ^nH salaries of District Superintendents is unavoidably deferred until 
the next number ; also remarks in reply to the inquiries and complaints of 
**F," on the inspection of schools, and extracts from the annual statements of 
the Superintendents of Common Schools in the Districts of London^ Simcoe» 
and Bathurst, to their respective Councils. 

♦ 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

In the next number' will be cotomenced a short serfes of valuable articles on 
Agricultural Education in Upper Canada^ by H. Y. Hirvp, Esquire, Ma^e- 
mdticai Master and Lecturer in Cfiemistry^ and JVatural Philosophy in the 
Normal School.' 

TVie selections from local School Reports in the State of> Massachusetts^,. 
(pp. 87-90) are the productions of School Commtteesy, (each consisting of 
three persons) — analogous to our Tntstees, We hope ere long to see School 
Trustees in Canada accompanying their, annual statistical reports with practical 
and enlightened observations N,Buch as characterize the selections referred^ to. 
The <State School Law there requires that » the local aiiin.ual School Repf>rt 
aball be read at tbe^ public annual School Meeting ia e/i^h Schopl. diy)sioo<rr- 
a good practice. To the valuable selections from these Reports we invite the 
attention of Trustees, and..^ all others inte^sted io. the adYancement of our 
Common Schools. 
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NOTICES. 

DISCONTINUANCE OP THE COVER. 

When the ProepectaB of thU Journal was issaed^ no intimation wu given 
that a pritpifd cover would accompany each numher. The addition of the eover 
was an afterthought, and of which we determined to incut the expense,— ^haviny 
been assured hj Mr. Bbrczt, the obliging Post Master in this City, that be would 
not charge more than a halfpenny postage on each number, including the cover. 
But we learn that Post Masters in several (places charge doMe postage oa 
account of the addition of the cover. To remove any ground of compluot on 
the part of subscribers for this additional charge, and to put it out of the power 
of any Post Master to charge more than a single neumpaper pbsiage on each 
number of the Journal, we are compelled to discontinue the cover. 
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^ ^ From t^ tmt^ i^ptmHerttf Jo m nt U #/ JS^Mdum. 

OTaiTEM OF FREE SCHOOLS IN THE NEW-ENGLAND STATES: 

The subject- of {Hroridtng edu<iAtioti fc»* the irhole eemmimity has already 
keen discussed ii> this journal ;' and as the imp^rtaiice of the question caa ne 
kwger be overlooked, We th1nk.it desirable ta a{>peal to experience to aid us in 
f^rioing a judg^ejot. We^, therefore, now refer to the only instance, where, 
1^ far ae we kqow^ th^ expi&rieaee ^s been faUy and fairly tried^-^-to the Free- 
sehofli aystem iji, the Ne^v-^ngknd Staleih of North America* 

Universal eiementary eduoatton in Fr«e-scheels establishedi^y law, baa been 
kaewii in that part of the United States Dearly two centuries. Of course, by 
this ttsae, it may be reasonably supposed, that materials must exist there, ttoim 
wiuch we may form an opinion as to the value and efficacy of the system itself^ 
if it has failed in that free government, it may well fail almost anywhere $ if 
it bas eoeceeded tliere. We may, perhap''^ gather from the experiment, roateriala 
hr i^oiBOting its success in bther. countries. But, we must ^rst understand 
something ot the eirtumstances under which ft has arisen, and attained it^ 
pi^esent extent and charactier in New-Eogland itself. 

The- New-Engf1at*d Statefs are now six in number ; Massachusetts being the 
chief of them ; and constitute the northern and eastern portion of the United 
States of North America. Tiiey lie under a climate, where a severe winter 
prevails one half oif the year ; and thjs biTcumstance is, ph>bab1y, favourable 
|0 the edttcatiot) of the labouiing daises, since the inclement season^ whicb 
[ suspends 60 many of their occupations, gives them at 'least the leisure needftil 
tor intellectual culture. But, on the other band, the population, though it has 
iae^eased and is increasing With enormous rapidity, is still a scattered poptila- 
^n ; and this circumstance is'Unfavourable to the progress of popular education, 
which, like all othet moral ameliorations ahd benefits, is much dependent en 
the social principle, and is propagated and maintained with ease oQly in well** 
peopled neighbourhoods amd communities. The New-England States, whose 
eaintal is Boston, a city of about sixty thousand -inhabitants, comprise a terri- 
tory of more than sixty-six thousand English si^uare miles, and constitute about 
ene-foorteenth part of the soil of the whole republic of the United States. 
Their population in 18<)0 was more than one million and nine hundred;tbbusaad, 
•r about thirty souls on tin average to each English square mile ; but if it were 
as dexkse as population is in France,' there would he nine millions on the i 

H 
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Boil ; and if as deniae as it is in England, there would be about twelve milliotifi. 
Taking then all these circumstanees together, especially the large amount of 
the population, and the length of time it has been subjected to the eflfectff of 
universal ^dupstion, the experiment has probably been a fair one, aad is liicely 
to afford important msultis either oipe way or the other.' ^ 

Th6 history of this population, so far as our present purpose is concerned, 
is short. It goes back to the year 1620, when the first settlement of that part 
of America was begun at PJymouth^ Tht) people are almost entirely of English 
descent, and in their language ahd characteristics more homogeneous than the 
population of England itself ; since they have hardly any varieties of dialect 
or personal qualities by which the inhabitants of the different states can be 
distingui&hed. FoV a long time they Were nearly all Puritans, who !n the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I., left their native country to enjoy unmolested 
the rights of conscience. Many of those who thus emigrated were men of 
property. Many of them had received the best English training and educa- 
tion.* All of them were lHgb*-minded qien, full of moral dariingy a|id a aten 
courage ; eager to sacrifice everything to what they esteemed the true faith, 
fmd the genuine practice of Christianity* Their ctnireh gov^eramtnt, their 
civil polity founded on it^ all their instituti6ns, indeed, were teeaeiitially popnlar 
fi^^Ma the first, and have remained so ever since. < / 

Among the popular tendeneies ill these earner settlers, none was more 
merited or original in its character, than the tendency to make edueatlon uid- 
vertalj an idea wbicb, so far a9 we know, had theibbeen neithei^ acted upon nor 
entctrtatned elsewhere. The first hint of this system— the great principle of 
which is, that the property of <Ul shall be taxed by the majority for the edaea*- 
tim of «i^— -is to beiound in the records of the oity of Boston for tht year 
16d^ when, at a public or 'body' meeting, a school-master was appointed- < lor 
the teaching and nurtufriog children among us,' and a portion of the pul^lie 
kiids given him for hi8>support. This, it should be remembered, was done 
yithin five years after the first peopling of that little peninsula, and before the 
humUeat wants of its inhabitants were supplied ; while their v^ry subatetence 
from year to year was uncertain ; and when no man in the colony slept in his 
))Qd without apprehension .from the savages, who not only ewrywhens pressed 
.on their borders, but stiil dwelt in the midst of them. 

This was soon imitated in other villages and hamlets springing up in* the 
wilderness. Winthrop, the earliest governor of the colony, and the great 
patron of Free-schools, says in his journal under date of 16^^ that divert 
Froe^^chools were erected in that year in oth^r towns, and that in Bo«tx>n H 
was determined to allow for ever ;p50 a year to the master with a house, and 
j^SO to ak) usher. But thus far only the individual towns had acted. Id 1647, 
however, the Colonial. Assembly of Massachusetts made prwmwt by lawy that 
every town in which there were fifty families should keep a Free-school, in 
which readjng and writing could be taught ; and every town where there were 
one hundred famiilles should keep a school, where youth could be prepared in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, for the College or University, which in 168& 



* It is made apparent by Mr. Savaee, the accurate and learned editor of Winthrop's 
Jourpal, that in 1638, there were in New-England, in proportion to its populatiop a^ 
that 'time, as many eraduatea from the two English Umversities, as there wem in 
Eogland proper.— VoL ii. p. 265, note. 
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had lieeit eittMlthed>by tiie uxxm mutiioritf «t CutaM dg«. In 1656 tn^ 1678^ 
the eoloniM of Ckmnecticut aild New-Haven enseted iUnUsr hiws ; and fron 
thia thae^ th^ ayMiem apread with the e^endtftg populalidii of t]|at<pMof 
Aioerkay nndi it beeatae one bf ita aetUed and prominent chamcteriatic^ and 
baa 80' oonHinued to ^ present day, 

Thta system of uniTersal education has now therefore l^omei to a remark* 
able deg^ree^ the basis of the popular character, which marks the t#o miHidni 
of peop]% in New-England. The laws, indeed^ difibr !in the six stat^s^ and 
have been altered in each from time to time since their first enactment ; bat 
an the states have laws on the subject ; the leading principles are the same in 
all of them ; and the modes of applying them, and the results obtained, are* 
not materially different. Indeed, in almost every part of these six states, 
wliatever may be the i^junctiona of the Jaw, the popqJar demand for education 
to so much greater, that the legal requisitions are generally or eonstantly ex* 
needed* The most striking instance of thia is, perhaps^ to be found in the city 
of Boston, vliere the requiaitions of the hw coujid be fulfilled by an expenditure 
ef three tiiouaand dollars annually, but where frqm sixty to seventy thousand 
are eyery year applied to the purpose. And yet multitudes < of the poor and 
sn^all tewns in. the interior s^how no less zeal on the subject, and in proportion 
to their means make no less exertion. 

The mode in which this system of popular education is carried into el^ct is 
perfectly simple, and is one principal cause of its practical eflS!ciency. The 
New-England States are all divided into small territorial (»>mmunities called 
lomtt, which have corporate privileges and duties,^ and wiiose aflkirs are man- 
aged by a sort of committee annually chosen by the inhabitants, called sdett 
meii. These towns are of ttnequal size % but in the agricultural portions of the 
country, 'which contain four-fifths of the people, they are generally five or six 
miles square, and upon them, in their corporate capacity, rest the duty of mak- 
ing provision for the support of Free^schoola. This ^uty is fulfilled by them in 
the first place, by voting at a meeting of all the taxable male inhabitants over 
twentyH>ne years old, a tax on property of all kinds to support schools for the 
earrent year, always as large as the law requires, and often larger ; or if this 
18 neglected by any town, it is so surely complained of to the; grand jury by 
those dissatisfied inhabitants, who want education for their children, that in- 
stAnces of such neglect are almost unknown. The next thing is to spend 
wieely and efiectuaUy the money thus raised. In all but the smallest townsy 
one school at least is kept through the whole year, in which Latin', Greek, the 
lower branches of mathematics, and whatever goes to constitute a common 
English education in reading, writing, geography, history,. &&c. are taught' 
under the immediate superintendence of the »thct mefif or of a special commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose. This, however, would not not be carrying 
education near enough to the doors of the people in agricultural districts to 
enable them fully to avail themselves of it, especially the poorer classes and 
the yoonger children. To meet this difficulty, all the towns are divided inu> 
districts, varying in number in each town from ib'ur to twelve, or even more, 
according 16 its necessities and convenience. Each district has its district 
school committee, and receives a part of the tax imposed for education ; some- 
times in proportion to the population of the district, but oftener to the number 
of children to be educated. The committee of the district determine whert 
the school shall l^e kept, select its teacher, choose the books tba» shall be uswd, 



€Ar^lef>te tbtt .-fover to tht inBtraoU»r^ aad.Ui Aort are ttes^aiible in aU 
pftriiciil«r» for the faithful fulQljDo^nt of tbe tru^^ committed XXy ^m ; vtJbe ge* 
tienl eyBtem bein^, that a school i» kept in eaeh disjtrict daii&g^ tbe Iob^ winter 
months when the chilctren of the farmem are umtccupiedf hjL a male teeefaer 
capable of instructing in reading, writing, erHhuietlcy. EngHeh giammar, geo- 
graphy and history ; while in the saj^ scbool-rhouse, during the summer months, 
school^ are kept ^y women to instruct the, smaller children iu knowledge even 
moire elementary. In this way, for the population of New-England consisting 
of two millions of 80ult<, not less than from ten to twelve thousand Free-schoold 
are. open every year ; or on an average, one school to every two hundred eouls ; 
a proportion undoubtedly quite sutficient, and larger than would be necessary^ 
if the populaticm were not in many parts very much dispersed. 

The benrfictal ^H^cts bf this system are sucli as might be expected; end are 
in genera] sufficiently obvious. The security of life and property is greiaiter in 
New^Englend than it is anywhere else in the worlds by far the larger part ef 
Che inhabitante sleeping constantly with doors neither barred nor bolted^ I'he 
inlelHgence of the people is greater, on an average, than anywhere else ; not 
ohe in a thousaiid of those iDorn and educated in New-^England being unable fo 
read and write. The pauperism iii the native population is almost nothing. 
Indeed the industry, order, wealth, and happiness, which so generally prevail 
there, which have so greatly increased during the last half century, and which 
are still so rapidly increasing, rest, under Providence, fpr their baeis^ n^iinly on 
the ^lementi^ry education given to all in. the Free-schools. 

But beetdee these obvious and wide effects of the system of universal educa* 
tioi^,. there, are others, which have been incidental and unexpected, and wbieh 
ean, perhaps^ be fully understood only in connexion with the circumstances that 
produced them,^ and the principles on which they depends One of the most 
remarkable of these is the readiness with which (he inhabitants of eaeh town 
vote and raise the money necessary to support their schools. 2^e reason is, 
^t it is raisi'd by a tax on property, and ikerefore operates as a benrJU to the 
ntajority of those who vote for it. In most towns of NeW-England,.one^fifth 
af the inhabitants pay, at least, one4\alf of the tax ; and probably do not send 
more than one-sixth of the scholars^ Of eourse, the school-tax is, to a consi- 
derable extent, a tax ox) the richer classes to educate the children ot the poorer ; 
atad yet, as all pay in proportion to their means, the poorest man feels that he 
has done all he ought to do to purchase the benefit w4iich he -receives, and he 
therefore claims it, likeu the protection of the state, as a right, instead of re- 
ceiving it as a favour. And this is/as it should be. Every man- in the com- 
munity has an interest, that ignorance, vice and , barbarism be kept out of it, 
and a claim on the commonwealth that they should be. In New-England, if 
he be poor, he has the promise of the law, that his child shall be educated, and 
thus preserved from the greatest temptations to degradation and crime; if he 
be rich, be is. promised by the same law, that he shall live in a community, 
where universal education shall keep the foundations of society safe, and afbrd 
him a personal security greater than that offered by the terrors of prisons and 
tribunals of justice. The system of Free-schools in New-England, therefore, 
is to be regarded, and is there regarded, as a great moral police wisely Sup- 
ported by a tax on property, to preserve a decent, orderly, and respectable 
population- ; to teach men, from their earliest childhood, their duties and rights^ 
and by givin^g the mass of the coknmuniiy a higher sense of character, a more 
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jfeneral lotelligeQce, luid a wider circumspectioB^ to o^ake them nn^entiudd 
better the value of justtc^i order, aad morai worthy and more aoxiona and 
yigilant to support them. 

On thia point np one has spoken with so mueh power as the Hon. DiiiiBta:. 
WsBSTER^now the first stittesman in New-England, and psotbahly in the United 
States, who, alluding in public debate to their Free-^hools, where be htmmlf 
received his earliest tr^ining^ said ^— 



" Iq this particular, New-£aglaad may 
be allowed to claimi I think, a merit of a, 
peculiar character. She early adopted and 
has constantly maintained the principle, 
that it ifl the undoubted right, and the 
bounden duty of goVermnent, to provide 
Ibr th^ instruction of all youth. That 
which is elsewhere left to chance^ or to 
charity, we secure by law. For the .pur- 
pose of public instruction, we hold every 
man subject to tai^aiion in proportion to 
his property, and we look not to the <]ue8-! 
tion, whether he himself have, or have not, 
children to be benefited by the education 
for which he pc^a. We regard it-asa wise 
and hberal system of police, by which pro- 
perty, and life» and the pfeace of society ar» 
aecured. We seek to prevent, in some 
measure, the extension of the, penal code, 
by inspiring a salutary .atid conservative 
principle of virtue and of knowledge in «n . 
early age. We hope to excite a feeling of 
respectability and a sense of character, by 
enlarging the capacity, and increasing the 
sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By gene- 
ral instruction, we seek, as fi^r as possibly, 
to purify the whole moral atmosphere ; to 
keep good sentiments uppermost^ and to ^ 

Another benefit, which was not foreseen when Free-schools were first intro- 
daced, and which, like the last, both facilitates their e.xtension and ensures their 
permanence and efficacy, is the great interest they excite^ and the consequences 
that follow it. By the mode in which they are managed, the whole population 
' IS led to take an interest in them ; and each individual, as it were, is called on 
to assist in carrying forward some one school in the way best , suited to the 
wants of his family and neighbourhood, as well as to the universal demand. 
The people, in their town meetings, vote the money for the schools ; the people, 
by their district committees, spend the money they have raised ; and the peo- 
ple, by their own children, get the benefit of the money. It is, indeed, the 
people's affair from beginning to end ; the whole people's afiair : and as it is 
one that comes home every day to their notice, supervision, and wants in the 
daily education of their children in the very schools where they were themselves 
tanght, it is sure to be understood, and equally sure not to suffer materially 
^rom neglect. The committees will not fail to get as good teaches as the 
.noney entrusted to them will procure, t*^at their jn'^r»'?^»nt n?>v r^^ b-^ ujs- 



turn thi^ strong current of feeling and opi- 
nion, as well as the censures of ^the law, 
and the denunciations of religion, against 
imnioratity and' crime. We hope for a se- 
curity, beyond the' law, and above the law, 
in the prevalence of enlightened and well* 
principled moral sentiment. We hope to 
continue and prolong the time,, when, in 
the villages and farm-houses of New- Eng- 
land, there may be undisturbed f leep with- 
in unbarred doors. And knowing that our 
government rests directly on the public 
will, that we may preserve it, we endeav- 
our to give a safe and proper direction to 
thatf public will. We do not, indeed, ex- 
pect all men to be -philosophers ^or sttitea- 
men.; but we confidently trust, and oipr 
expectation ofi' the duratipn of our syst^ 
of government rests on that trust, that by 
the diffusion of general knowledge and good 
and virtuous sentiments, the political fabric 
may be secure, as well against opened vio- 
lence and overthrow, as against the slow 
but sure undermining of licentiousness.'* — 
Journal of Debates in the ConvetUuni to 
retfise the Consiijhition t^ MtusaekUstMii, 
1821, p. 245. 
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paxmgei among^ the little boclj of their constituetits ; they will have the schooli 
kB numeroDs as they can affi>rdy that none of the children may be kept froitt 
Ihem by distance ; and the people themselyeB, feeling they have thus paid fov 
the instruction, are sure to claim the benefit of their own sacri^s by sending 
their children to get it. Popular education ' has thus long been the inost im- 
portant ihibject that occupies and agitates thef little villages and neighbourhoods 
of New-England ; and this stir, this interc*st^ Hhis excitement about it, con* 
9titute a more watchful superintendence, and produce a more sagacious 
adaptation of the means to the end, than could result f^om any apparatus 
deTised for the purpose by the goyemment, or any other interference of the 
constittited authorities of the state. ' One o>f the most important efiecte then 
of the New-England system of Free-schools is, that it has developed this 
strong popular interest, anid made it an effectual agent in popular education. . 

Another indirect, but more obvious benefit arising from this system is, that 
it gives an upward tendency to the whole population. It gives the first means 
of intellectual culture to all, and, with the use of these means, there comes 
inevitably, in more ingenuous minds, the desire to rise. It is true, the state 
does little more than give this first impulse and opportunity ; but the people^ 
sometimes with, and sometimes without the assistance of the state, create 
everywhere the rest for themselves. New-England, besides eleven eoHeges, 
which are chartered institutions offering tho best education America yet afi^rds, 
possesses not less than one hundred and fifty (bartered aoademiet ; a sort of 
gymnasia between free-schools and the colleges, often founded or assisted is 
their foundation by the state, Arom which f(?w < young men of promise are ex* 
eluded, and where they receive, certainly inot a thorough classical or scientific 
trailing, but st^ll one that fits them to be efficient, practical men in the concerns 
of the world. In this way many are led onward step by step^ almost without 
being aware of it, from the Free-schools, through the academies, the colleges 
and the studies of a profession, until at last they find themselves suddenly 
standing, they hardly know how, on the very threshold of life, and entering 
the most important places in society. The benefits arising from this efil^t of 
the Free-schools of New-England are undoubtedly more wide and important 
than could have been anticipated, and are every day increasing* Many persons 
in that country are now distinguished in the learned professions, and in the 
management of the state, who, but for the means o^red them in the Pree- 
dchools of their native villages, wtould never have emerged from the humble 
condition in which they were bom. 

The last benefit of this system, which is becoming every day more and more 
perceptible, is that it is certainly the safest, and perhaps the only safe founda- 
tion on which to trust the popular institutions of the country. In a govern- 
ment where the people hold praciicMy the sovereign power, and where they 
meet repeatedly every year in their small communities to ei^ercise that power- 
in matters of moment ; where the most important offices in the state are filled 
annually by universal suffrage, and where the very elements and action of the 
constitution are, from time to time, submitted to the same test, it is plain there 
can be no ultimate security for liberty or properly, so deep or so effectual, as a 
universal education, which shall cultivate the moral sense of the whole people, 
and, by instructing them in their own rights, make them wise enough to respect 
tlie rights of others. Such an education is to be supported by law, on the 
I principle on which the administration of justice is supported by it : and 



cftn be MeoA&d'mot^ maaoMfiflly than church esUbUsfamentfl for the relw 
l^iotM instructioD oC the' people ; for it foee deeper and broader than either of 
them. It bijrs the foundation not only for the religious instruction of the whole 
people, but for their instruction, in all their rights and . duties as men and. 
citiasens. t 

Oti the wbole^ therefore^ the experiment of subjecting the property of $11 1»> 
taxation for the purpose of giving the first elements of education to all, which 
has now been going on in New-England for nearly two centuries, must be 
eonsidered as having beeQ fairly tried and eminently successful. Success, tooj^ 
has had its natural effect, and has produced, and is producing, imitatioi^. Th^^ 
other states of the American Republic, though education has always been 
greatly encouraged and widely spread among them, have of late shown renewed 
anxiety in relation to it ; and many have already begun by legislation to attempt 
to place it on the same ground on which it has so long stood in New -England. 
fodeed the idea seems more and more to prevail throughout tlie whole republic, . 
that all popular institutions of government can only rest safely on some similar' 
system of education, protected by law and founded on jproperty. 

But the introduction of such a system, whether into those parts of the United 
States where it does not yet exist, or into ether countries, where it is entirely 
unknown, must,, in order tp produce all its good effects, be gradual, as must any 
change intended to reach and affect the character of a whole people. For such 
a change cannot be brought about by the enactment of a statute, or the pro- 
riding a fnnd. It can be brought about only "by gradually interesting the 
whole population in it ; by making each town, each village, each neighbourhood 
assist In it, contribute to it, and superintend and watch it, as a private interest 
of their own, whidh they will not trust out of their own han(i8. They must 
feel too, that it is not a charity, or a favour granted to them by others, or sent 
down from their ancestors, but a right purchased and paid for by tbeniselves, 
U> which they have as clear a claim, as they have to the protection of the laws 
or the offices of religioni This is, of course, the work bt time, of habit, and 
of expdrience. The statute book can no more do it, thftn it can compel a man 
to manage his own business skilfully, or regulate his householli with' discre- 
tion. It is, therefbre, only where popular education has been the anxious care 
of the people, until it has become to them as a personal Interest or a domestic 
want, that we can expect from it the Wide practical results in the character 
and condition of a country, which it is undoubtedly, at last, able to prodaoe. 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 

No. I. 

BT B. T. BIND, ISq., MATBEMATICAL MASTER, ETC., NORUAL SCB001., V. C 

It has long been a trite saying among practical men, that <^.a work ¥PeU> 
begun is half finished ;-' the aphorism loses none of its force when applied to- 
theory or system, especially a aystem of Education* 

Among the mnltitude of sincere and perhaps benevolent individlials 'who 
have in times. past thought, written, and lectured upon the best m.ode of piovi**' 
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ito§ to tbe edttctlioa of ibo milH^iiy bow fj^w Iww developed #eiiaai«i triikli 
have l^rae ike only oonvincing test of long coottiMied eiiooe«8* 

Who ift prepared to (jueetion tbe value of experience and kiiQwledifei so fabo- 
Tioeely attained) or to express ^neral disapprobation and dittrust^ becaose that 
vrbicJi observation extended over a series of years has sanctioned as good, 
laay embrace peenliarlties in o)^sition to our own aeotuttents luid views f 

With the extraordinary facilities for rising in the social scalei and becoming 
HUdieeimai as well as practical^ which modern enterprise and art present to ally 
we so longer wonder that the governments of European States should have 
been anxious and careful, not only to direct the education of the peopk^ fa^ 
the pnrpose of elevating their character and improving their national resources^ 
but also to control the exercise of new and questionable opinion^ wherever it 
might have been prejudicial to (heir particular interests. 

tt may appear somewhat remarkable that a|i element of so vast importance 
in the economy of a state, should have been comparatiyely neglected in almost 
every country before the commencement of the last half century ; an anomaly 
partially explained by the progress resulting from the energies and discoveries 
of a few master-minds, during or antecedent to the same period, favoring tbe 
exercise of *' unexampled art,'* which has placed within the r^ch of the 
*' poorest subject,'* the privilege before enjoyed by those oiily on whom fortane' 
had lavished opportunity and wealth. 

Ope of the most marked features in the character of modem European 
EdMcation, is the especial reference which a considerable portion of the know- 
ledge imparted has to tbe future occupations of the puptls« Tbe governments 
of some continental states have particularly distinguished themselves by their 
efforts to render the education of the youth a stepping-stone to his purftuits 
as a man. 

The relationship existing between tbe government and the people has enabled 
some of those sta^s to adopt and enforce a system of universal instruGtioQy 
Qomprehees^ve, uniform, and in conformity with their political condition ; while 
others, possessing a far milder authority, have exerted their influence to establish 
seminaries^ characterized by the same discriminating regard to the future occa* 
pations of their youth. 

It may be considered as a universal law, that by far the greater part of the 
rising generation In all countries are destined to devote their energies and to 
seek for the means of maintenance and independence in the exercise of one 
of the three great sources of national industry and wealth, Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. 

The consciousness of this universal limitation in the pursuits of the million, 
has induced the promoters of general education in Europe to have especial 
regard to instruction in all that pertains to these several branches of industry. 
It is thus that we find the majority of the German States exhibiting the strongest 
desire to embody in their syetems, seminaries for particular instruction in those 
subjects which may be advantageously brought to bear upon the afler-iife pur* 
suits of the individual pupil ; and other nations, following this laudable and 
patriotic example, are drawing largely from their experience, without engrafiSng 
upon their own systems the peculiar national characteristics of their original^ 
wisely selecting much of what time^hae shown to possess to /Asm intriiMi^ 
worthy and rejtctifig pecultartUes of a locals or political eharacter. 









TIfa ibost iMomHlefkt IHufltnitidiis of firis ^fftittffaishiiisf fatlltirB, ia mdd^ir 
fiuropetn B(kic4tWBr,^^r8 to be found in thetOtkmerottB ScbooU of Conmerce or' 
T^«de Sckcx^U MttblisM tbrosghoat Germany and^ France^— ^in the Agricul- 
tu^d Settiinariei tod Model FarmB of thoae countries, — of Switaertaodi Sweden, 
Qnmt Britain and Ireland, Hotland-aad Belgium ; more indirectly in the eneour^ 
ageatenl ^ven to Soeietiee and Associatiohs for the improvement of Agriculture ' 
and Rural Soonomy— 4n the firmation of literary, Bcientific, and philosophical 
kistitiitee ; «nd lastly, in the amazing increase of periodical papers, magazines, 
and reports, especially devoted to all the concerns of practical life, of which 
latter important elements the United States and Canada already ofier numerous 
and influential examples. 

The results which have arisen from, the establishment of this principle in 
Education, have been most flattering and satisfactory, wherever time has par* 
mittdd them to be tested with rigor. It has given a ceaseless iinpulse to the 
progteffSB of national improvement, both intellectual and practical, and in its 
bearing, upon the future domestic and political condition of nations, it seems 
destined to exercise a most varied and beneficial influence. 

Peculiar and local circumstances have naturally a marked e^ct upon the 
precise nature of the general information afibrded by the above mentioned 
instrunients of Eiuoation, but more widely do climate and relative position 
neeessarity modify the pairticidar education of children in schools. It would 
he considered a fruitless expenditure of time and labor, to give the youth of 
this country ah intimate acquaintance with the regulations which afiect the 
internal commerce of central Europe, or to pursue ihe precise method of 
educating the prospective school teacher or farmer, which we find adopted 
ia the traimng seminaries of Switzcfrland, or the primary schools of France. 
The principle is always the same, but the details are widely different ; the 
chief object being, to make each individual pupil acquainted with what may be 
of direct use to him in after-life occupatiob ; consequently, to conform the 
knowledge imparted as mudh as possible to the habits, associations, and advan- 
tages, by which Kt is surrounded, independently of those subjects which univer- 
aally constitute this ordinary routine of common school instruction. 

The internal condition of Canada is of a- nature peculiar to, herself, and to a 
few of the western states of the neighbouring Republic. Nine-tenths of her 
energetic population are engaged in Agricultural pursuits ; and such is the happy 
^cility'for the industrious mechanic to advance hid interests, that, with judici** 
Otts economy, the produce of his labour may enable him in a very few years to 
unite farming operations with his other means of obtaining independence, if 
not affluence, — an association almost invariably met with beypnd the limits of 
large towns, whenever industry and discretion have characterized the individual. 

It therefore b^coimes an object of extreme interest to the rural papulation of 
Cunada, that their children should be educated in the theory and practice cf 
Agfriculture ; that they should be instructed, as far as is consistent with their 
rttitlon,in the rational of those occupations they are destined to pursue in future 
yeanrs ; that they should be able to understand the relation of earth, air and 
water to vegetable and animal life, be made acquainted with the office of the . 
aoil, and of some of its constituent elements in the 'growth of plants, and com- 
lirahend the necessity of feeding the soil, as they would themselves, to save it 
from pining away -under the repeated abstracttoos of its most important and 
aDllruillin|^ilqpe<^eBU; andt isdeed, so blight has'hectt the Kght which tha 






i;i^T^«Mir&tipq« of mo^rA chemuts have thrown opoo tHe economy of the tege* 
ti^)le and.aoimal world, that a youth may Wome suffioteAUy aoqualntod with 
all the oooditiona nece^asry to the fa^urable developraeat of plaQt% witfa^ot 
^aviog ever witnessed the m^ua operoMii adopted by th^ experienced piACtieal 
farmer^ But, as in all operations of the kind, circumstaB^s ^ccur which theory 
may notf perhaps cannot, take into account, 07 in which a capahility of obeeiw 
vatioQ and reflection) too refined to be geneitally possessed, may^be in)|>lied; it 
i,s needful that other and more extended means of obtaining information should 
he accessible to the young farmer, than those which ordinary sourees and 
experience present to him. 

The foregoing remarks suggest the consideration of the mode in which the 
primary object of Agricultorai instruction can be most advantageously attained 
io this country, together with the capability of that instruction being duly and 
efikctaally imparted, and, in default of opportunity for its practical elucidation, 
te consider the; manner in which that important deficiency may be retoedied* 

Here, again, it will he necessary to glanCe at the course adopted in Europe,, 
and selecting those features which appear to be adapted to the present circum- 
gtances'of Canada, endeavour to give them an applicable form^ possessing the 
characteristic of real and permanent utility. 

The most important consideration with reference to the Agricultiirat Educa- 
tion of a community, or of an entire people, embraces the principle, that the 
subjects of instruction, and the mode of imparting that instruction, should he 
generaily applicable to th^ circumstances of the country, and of practical 
benefit to its inhabitants. , 

We find the means adopted by European Nations to possess several dis* 
tinctive features. The establishment of Agricultural Professorships in their 
Universities, or of colleges devoted expressly to all the concerns of rural, 
economy, have been warmly embraced and sustained by many : others agai&< 
have introduced into their common or primary schools , the general outlines 
of the theory of Agriculture, as in Scotland and parts of England, or a more 
detailed illustration of some particular departments — such as the grafting of, 
fruit-trees, especially taught in the primary schools of France, while very 
generally a theoretical, and, i^ possible, also, a practical study of the Science 
and Art of Agriculture, constitutes one of the most prominent subjects. of 
instruction in the training seminaries of Great Britain, Ireland, and Continental 
Europe. However well adapted the former of these methods may he tQ pro- 
duce a beneficial effect in those Countries where they have been established 
and supported, yet can it be expected that they would be productive of general 
information and consequent utility in Canada, under her present circumstances. 

Sufiicient proof has, already been afl[brded of the encouragement Hkely to he 
given to' the establishment of a Professorship of Agriculture in the University 
of King's College, Toronto. 

The formation of Agricultural Schools, with their necessary adjuncts — ;- 
model farms, would perhaps meet with but little more success, arising from the 
circumstance that such estabiishments are too much in advaoM^e of the unde- 
veloped wealth and limited population of the Country. 

In new and comparatively thinly settled states, where lAnd" is to be obtained 
^t little coat, and available capital of very limited amoDnt, /^aen prefer calti- 
YAting much Io cultivating weU«'' Henee it caa duly )Mr expected tb«( In the 
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Immediate vicinity of Urge towns individuals would be found able or wiBinj^ te 
Agive tbe proper tlme» of incur the necessary expenee, a&eiiding the course of 
instruction to be adopted in establishments de\pted exclusively to a scientific 
and practical elucidation of all the minutie of farming operations. Even 
among those whose means and opportunities would permit them to embrace 
any advantages of the kind which might be open to them, it is questionable 
whether the majority would not prefer directing their attention to other and 
more remunerative studies, at perhaps the same, or at least a very smal^ 
increase of expenditure of time and capital. 

' The climate and circumstances of Canada would also materially affect the 
freseni value of information on various subjects connected with the economy 
of a farm, to which especial attention is devoted in the Agricultural seminaries 
Of the densely populated European states, and which will always constitute a 
most important element in the comprehensive study of rural economy to be 
adopted in such establishments, without which, indeed, they would be shorn of 
half their value. 

We find, upon examination, that the rearing and fattening of cattle com- 
prises a very important part of the course of instruction pursued it those Insti- 
tutions. The practical value of that information depends upon the facilities 
ttfibrded for the sale of the produce of the dairy, and the m\>ney-value of the 
uiimal for the purposes of the butcher. Such information would possess 
€omparativdy little value in a country, where, on the one hand, the ordinary 
supply is greater than the demand — where^ as yet, encouragement for excelling 
in tbiU particular department,, is,, frpm the nature oi circumstances, extremely 
limited, and no suitable market ofiers remunerating prices, when more thaa 
ordinary outlay and care have been expended ; while, on the other hand, the 
9fi«afis for advantageously exercising that knowledge do not as yet lie within 
the reach, of the farmer. 

' A preliminary step has to be taken, requiring considerable length of time 
for its accomplishment ; namely, the introduction of new varieties of grasses, 
oil-bearing seeds, and other vegetables, of a character adapted to the climate 
and soils of Canada, and favourable to the attainment of the object in view ; 
a desideratum to be arrived at rather by a proper course of experiments in 
immerous separate localities and on different soils, in a manner hereafter alluded 
to, than through the instrdoientality of a Model Farm ; while, whatever relates 
to the ipiprovement of the breed of cattle is slowly yet beneficially being ef^ted 
by the agency of private enterprise, and the daily .extending influence of Agri- 
cuHural Associations. 

Inaeonntry where every farmer is, or may eventually become, his own 
laAdiord, tuifettered by any of those restraiato which so cHSTectually retard the 
progress of good husbandry, under the tenant system of Europe-^the primary 
Object should doubtless be, to difibse general agricultural information as much 
«8 possible throughout the length and breadth of the land, and when by that 
flfteans the attention of fanners is directed to the subject, and the vast advan-> 
ages which flow froln Scientific Husbandry are become manifest to all^ other 
mad more extended means of obtaining accurate kno^ledge^ applicable to the 
wants of the country, will be fully appreciated and sought after. To ef^t 
this desirable object, and to ensure an enlightened and interested attention to 
tiie more elaborate istails of the 'Science aad Art of Agriculture, we must look 
tethti common acsheeUi of the country. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS CONNECTED WITH' THE 
PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 

LtU0: addressed by H. F. Hind, Esquirs, 19 tke Ckitf Stiperiwtendmt if 8^cho9b, 

Rbvbrbnd Sir : ' 

Altow me to present for your consideration and approval a list of 
A^cultural Experiments which may^ perhaps, be made wiUi advantage in 
that portion of the garden attached to the Government House which you may 
hereafter propose' to set apart fdr the purpose. 

I am induced to solicit an early attention to this subject, from the pecessity 
of commencing, at the very first opportunity, certain preliminary operational 
without which the experiments in question can scarcely be productive of ad- 
vantageous information ; and also, that any suggestions of your own may be 
embodied immediately in those which are contained in the' accompanying 
paper, supposing the encl,osed to meet with your approval. 

Yo\i wil{ doubtless. consider it most necessary that the soil upon wl^ich tbt 
experiments are U> b^ made should he effectually drained. . 

Since draining has become one of the moat important elements: in the 
Science and practice 'Of Agricultnre, it would be very desirable to know whal 
form of drain is best adapted to the peculiar circumstances of this conntry. 

Long conttnued experience in England and Scotland has shown that the 
pipe drain, having a bore of about One inch and a-balf, is the miost durable knd 
efficient of all the various modes hitherto practioed 0f diliining the soil. Road 
metal or pebble drains offer advantages perhaps as great, with regard to tem* 
porary e^ct, but are far inibrior in point of durability. And in the United 
States, common brush is occasionally substituted for pipes or road metal: 
wbil^ however, a pi|^ drain, well constructed, will last a life time ; a road 
metal €a pebble drain, perhaps tea years ; a brush drain must be renewed after 
a stiU shorter period. r 

In many parts of this country, the expense of pipe draining would tend to 
prevent its general adoption. The same objection, though not with equal 
tqree) applies to road metal drpiins ; and brush drains are too destructible t* 
be ordinarily applied by the careful and economical farmer. 

For the purpose of ascertaining whether another mode of draining the sol^ 
applicable to the circumstances of this country, might not be adopts, with 
advantage by the farmer, I would suggest that an experiment should be made 
with a toooden drain. Let, for instancy the ground be prepared in the usoal 
wjiy^ by digging an open, ditch to the depth of three feet, being ifteeii inches 
in breadth at the \ja^ and gradually sloping downwards, until at the depth of 
thirty^two inches it is np more than four inches in breadth ; the remaining' 
four inches are to be cut in such a manner as to leave it base of two inches mt 
the bottom of the drain ; three plank^s, being one or two Inches in thickness, four 
er five inches in breadth, and of any convenient length, are then to be placed 
at the bottom of the open ditch so as to form ft triangular box, resting upea* ^ 
plank two inches in breadth. The object of leaving the planks Inelhied ictte* 
oonfine thp current of water ^wlng through them, which has tiw elfect t£ 
preventing the accumulation of sediment* When the earth is retdrned to the 
open ditch, the sides of the drain will be pieierved in « fixed poaHtoft V t^ 
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«i|i«fh»ctmilMMit f^More, Abi the sopoHhloiis water wfll riae ehieAjr through 
the ioterstiees at the bottom of the box. The plankd will begin to decay first 
»t their peinti of contact ; this, howem*,^ will have little or no efibct at the 
top of the box upon the efficiency of the drain, and the heavier paitioles «f 
Muid entering ironi time to time thraegb the lateral joining of the planks will, 
hy eettltng at the bottbm, tend to prevent their shifting m the decay of the 
mat^ial advinces, without the inclination of the drain is so jfreat as to allow 
all the sandy particles to be washed away by the stream of water paseiitg 
throogh it ; and under any circumstances . the relative position of the side 
planks may be maintained by means of a cedar peg introduced through thefa 
into the adjacent soil, 

Wh^n turnings are required, it wouTd be advii^able to make use of very short 
pieces of plank, in order to make the turnings as nearly approaching to a 
carve as possible. The mouth of the drain might be filled with road metal 
for the space of two or three feet, in order to exclude vermin and atmospheric 
air as much as circumstances will permit, thereby retarding, in some measure, 
the decay of the materials* 

It is probable that a draiii of this description would be discovered to last 
considerably longer than a road metal or pebble drain, at the same time beiilg 
more efficient and in this cdantry less expensive. Where cedar plank can be 
procured at a small coht, it ib questionable whether this fokm of drain wiU not 
te fonnd to vie, in vpermanency and adaptation to the severe climate of GaMda, 
with pipe or tile draining. In order to test its oomparaUye efficiency, it wonld 
be advisable to have a few of the parallel drains, hereafter alluded to, con- 
structed according to each method, and accurate observation made at stated 
times for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of water they respectively 
convey away, in a given time, after a shower of rain. 

The great difierence existing between the climate- of this country and that 
of 4h?eat Britain and Ireland, will perhaps materially aflfect the mode in whieh 
tka straining of land can be most advantageously prosecuted in Canada. It 
will therefore be expedient to note every circnmstanoe connected with the 
appearance of the crops on the drained soil, during the prolonged period of 
drought, so usual in the summer months of this climate. And with reference 
to the construction of the drains, it may be considered advisable to leave the 
space of a few feet immediately accessible, in order to exhibit a practical 
Illustration to the pupils of the Normal School of the mode in which different 
kinds of drains are constructed. 

The sub-soil plough has been found to be a most influential follower of the 
drain, in promoting the welfare of the crops. The same efiect may be pro- 
duced by loosening the subsoil with a common garden fork, where the limited 
field of operations precludes the use of the subsoil plough. 1 would therefore 
propose that a portion of the subsoil should be submitted to that process, in 
order to test its comparative effects. 

In the experiments made to ascertain the respective influence of diflferent 
manures, it will perh^^s be deemed sufficieot, for the present at ]eB«t» to con- 
fine the experiments to those substances which are either accessible to the 
generality pf Farmers in the neighbourhood of large U^wiis, or exist in their 
own immediate vicinity^ or may be procured at a comparatively trifling eot^ 
the p^uliar condition of this country rendering the use of expensive addition 
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tb« 80^ •• long M the few prioe of l»nd wi4 prQ4ii^,«Qotii)ii% « sMMQi^ 
of precarioua chanustor. 

, The real value of AgrieQltoral experiments depends essentian^r opon a cei^ 
reet acquaintance with every circumstanee under which the ezperimei!^ aie 
made. It is, therefore, of the greatest inpcHlance, that an accurate and cob- 
tinued account should be kept of every thing coniiected with the experiments 
in question. Among the most pfominent which suggest thensslves at pieeentt 
are,— 

1st. An analysis of the soil and sub-soil upon which the plants gr6Wy its 
absO];bing and retaining power, &cc. 

2nd. The precise weight and description of the seed sown. 

8rd. The time of its being placed in the soil ; the nature and quantity of the 
manure applied. 

4th. The nature of the vegetables grown upon the soil the preceding year. 

5th« The appearance of the crops at weekly intervals. 

6th. The precise appearance of the crops, before and after top-dressing* 

7th. The amount of rain falling upon the soil during the growth of the 
plants. , 

. 8th. The period at which they were reaped, with an account of the weight 
of the seed and stalk, tops or roots, eocording to the nature of the plant. 

9th. The weight of the dried portion of the several plants — ^together vrith 
the quantity of inorganic matter contained in them respectively. 

10th. An exact account of the labour employed and expense incurred during 
the experiments. 

The accompanying list embodies upwards of fifty different experiments, for 
the purpose of testing the comparative efiects of those manures upon different 
vegetables, which ate easily accessible to the fanners of this country ; also of 
ascertaining the effect' of sub-soiling and thorough draining, and of approximate 
ing to the produce per acre of certain other vegetables, the cultivation of which 
may he attended with grieat benefit to l^e agricultural'interests of this country. 

I am. Reverend Sir, 

Respectfully yours, 

Marek Ibth, 184B. H. Y. HIND. 

W H S A T. 

1. One bed wheat, without farm-yasd manure. 

S. One do. , with do. do. 

3. One .do. with sabsoil ktirring and iarm-yard mannre. 

4. Qne do. with do. wood ashes and fapn-yard manare. 

5. One do. with ' do. lime and do. r do. 

6. One do. with do. lime, wood ashes, and do. do* 
t. One do. with do. do. common salt, and do. do. 

8. One do. with do. farm -yard manure, and top-dressing with 

gypaim when in early leaf. 
' e. One bed IK heat, with subsoil stitring, fieirm-yard manure, and bone dust. ' 

10. One do. with do. do, do. and t(^«drsBSed, w4lea 

ia early leaf, with fermented stable urine.. 

11. CHie bed wheat, with sabsoil stilting, faioi*yaid mamlie, aud t(q»«dfeased with 

the ammoniacai liquor of the gas works^ wh«n in »arty lea£ 
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OATS. 

12. Oaebedoftts, with ten^jpud mmiiure. . . , . 

13. Ooe do. with subsoil stirring and fam-jmod nwnute. 

14. One do. with . do. do. . do. ashes^ end Hme^ . 

15. On« do. with do. do. do., and top-dressed with 

gypsum when in early leaf. 

ftA&li^T* 

16. The same as oats. 

17. do. do. • ^ 

18. do. do. 

19. do. do. 

20. One bed barley, with subtoil stirring, farm-yard manure, and top-dressed with 

fermented stable urine when in early leaf. 

roTATOia 

21. One bed pptMoei» viih anbsoil stirring. 

Sd. One do. do, do. and fium-yard manure. 

23. One do. do. do. do.. do. and top-dressed 

with gypsum when in early leaf. 

24.' One do. top-klreesed with fermented urine. 

25. One do. with subsoil stirring, faim-yard^manure^ lime, and ^mmon ^t. 

526. One do. with do. do. do. nnd wood aahes. 

U7' One do. with farm-yard manure. 

TURNIPS.' 

28. One bed turnips, with farm-yard manure. 

29. One do. with do, do. a^nd subsoil stirring* 

30. One do. with subsoil stirring, farm-yard manure, and bone dust. 

31. One do. with do. do. do. and ashes. 

P B A 8» 

32. One bed peas, with farm-yard manure. 

33. One do. with subsoil stirring and &rm-yard manure. - 

34. One do. with do. do. do. and lime. 

35. One do. with do. do. do. and topN>dre0ied with 

gypsum when in eariy. leaf. ^ ... 

36. One bed peast with subsoil stirring, &rm-ynrd mMur«> and top-dressed with 

fermented urine when in early leaf. 

MlSCSIiLANBOlTB. 

37. One bed French Beet, with farm-yard manure. 

38. One do. do with flubsoil stirring and farm-yard manure. (The process 

adopted for the manufacture of sugar ftom the beet is the Mme as that pursued 
with the sap of the maple. ) 

39. One bed Jerusalem Artieho^pes, with &rm-3raid manure. 

40. One do* • do.. . with do, ^ do. ntd subsoil stirriog* ■ 

41. One bed IwHan Comi with subsoil stirring and fann-yai^ manwe. 

42. One do. do. with &rm-yard manure. 

43. One bed Safflower, with do. do. 

44 One do. with subsoil stirring and fium-yard manure. (The Safflower 

appears to be well adapted to the climate of Canada. The proeess of obtaining 
the dye is exceedingly simple, nnd the price of the article Tery remunerative. 
The chief supplies of this article of commerce are derived from India and Turkey.) 
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45. One btd Scwiiywer, for oil. ( The e\im9tt of Caimda it also adnirablf ftdcpted t# 
the peealiar natrnv of ^ this vegetable. The cake which remaiiif after the oil bM 
been expretaed, forma a Yery flatteniny ftml for eatllo* ) 

4^ One bed Hopa, whh farm y^H nuuiuie. 

47. One do. do. do. and aubabil stirring. 

A portion of the Lawn aet apart for 

1. Experiment with the ammoniacal liquor of tbe gaa works, used as a top-drensiag. 
3. With gypsum, as do. 

3. Fermented Urine, as do. 

4. SolntioD of common 8alt,va8 do. 

9. In its natural state, for comparison. 



STATEMENTS AND REMARKS ADDRESSED BY PISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENTS TO MUNiCrPAL COUNCILS. 

' LONDON DISTRICT. 

February Ut, 1848^ 

The Warden haying addressed the CouQcii^ 

Mr. Elliot, the District Superintendent of Common Schools, said he ftrlshfed . 
in the first place to explain why he had not been able to pay in full t^t' 
portion of the School Fund arising from Tax* At the last February sitting ' 
of the Council a By-law was passed, requiring the sum of £1600 to be raised ^ 
for Common School purposes. Having been apprised of the passing of this 
By-law by t^e Clerk 6f the Council, be had notified the Trustees of the varioas 
sections of the amount which they might expect, as the statute required he 
should do. But instead of £1600 it turned out that only about £1061 were 
put npon the collection rolls, and he stood in the position of one who having 
£10 promised him .to make a certain payment, had £7 handed pa him to do it. 
He had applied to the Council at their last meeting to know what was to he 
done, and a resolution was then fiassed that the deficiency should < be made up 
out of the general funds of the District. He bad not, however^been able to 
get one shilling of that money, and hoped the Council would take some step 
to have it paid at once, aa the Teachera were enfiering much inconvenience 
for the want of it. 

There were 200 Common, Schools in operation in the District during the 
past year, and there would be several more during this. 

Hie could not aftj he discovered ajiy very decided improvement in the condi- 
tion ojf these schools, aince he had had an opportunity of observing thenu He 
questioned very much whether they had much improved since the aet of 1848 
came into operation. And whyl Because, the remuneration given to 
Teachers now, was little or no greater than it was then, in some oases not even 
so great ; beoanae it oometimes hapf^ed that the amount of the school fond 
coming to a section was greater then than it was now. For now the school 
fund was distributed over so large a number of schools. But if the schods 
had not materially improved, elementary instruction was much more widely 
difilised. For, with the exception of some parts of the newly settled Town- 
ahipa, there was no part of the London District in which children might not 



Attain such in«tractSQ% if Ibeir parents were disposed to avail tbemselves of 
the opportumty. . , . 

He took it that every man of respectable attaifiHieiit8» of jadgme&t and 
ability knew and felt bis wortb» aad that such men would Qot devote tbem* 
aelvea to the occupation of Teachers i<>r the remuneration now genenUy given* 
And they, might set up Normal and Model Schools ; aye, they might set them 
tap is every Township^ but well qualified persons if they were to continue 
Teachers W( uld require to be better paid than they now generally were. 

It was no uncommon thing to hear tbe Teaeliers of the Common Scbeols 
epoken of as persons vefy inadequate for their duties. And he was not dis- 
posed to deny that in many cases they were not nearly so wel) &ted as tbcjp 
Dsigbtbe. But he would say tMt they were just as competent, quite as. welt, 
qualified, as could be expected, considering the remuneration and treatment. 
Uiey received. For what was the iaet ? In tbe first place, a Teacher was 
expected to be a person of unOlemisbed character. < In the nert, ^be was ex- 
pected to be able to teach everything. And what was he to get 1 from ten K> 
sixteen dollars a moipth. 

rf he was a man with a family he was put into tbe .meanest and most com^ . 
fortless house in the settlement. If he was an' unmarried person he was 
generally required to. board from house to house, — exposed tu all the ar^noyance 
of that most pernicious practice,^with his feelings wounded, — and feelings, 
too» of that sensitive character which we so frequently find in persons Jiving 
so much apart from the world. 

He knew tiiere were neighbourhoods where it was absolutely impossible, for 
" the inhabitants to pay competent Teachers. In such eases there m-ss at present 
no alternative but to await the time when those inhabitants would have mere 
means at their disposal. Bnt the most discouraging part was, that in some of 
liie oldest and best sjettled parts of the country, tb««re were some of the worbi 
schools ; because the absurd idea prevailed, that well qualified Teachers should 
be procured upon the same terms as mere labourers with tbe hand^^and ^-^ 
cause the Teachers that were engaged were constantly chapged-^and indeed 
he did not think th^re was a greater evil than this constant shifting and 
changing of the ^^achers. The bad consequences resulting were too obvious 
for him to detail them. It took ^ome time for children to become^ acquainted 
witii the method of their Teacher — it took some time for the Teacher to be- 
come acquainted with the dififerent capabilities and dispositions of his pupils ; 
but no sooner had this mutual acquaintance been brought into existence than 
it was severed by the abrupt. dismissal of the Teacher. And his successor, 
confident of meeting with the same requital, cared but little for the improve* 
ment of those committed to his charge. He positively declared he knew 
sections, in which, for the last two or three years, the school money had 4>eeQ 
utterly wasted on account of this constant changing of the Teachers. 

It was no wonder theri that there were people who said, >^you wiil nevtt^ 
have good schools while you give so much power to the Trustees,'* and who 
would place the entire control of those schools in the liands of the Executive 
Govornment. He need not say, however, that there, were considerations which, 
might render such a course very undesirable. These were persons who ex- 
pected far too much from tbe Scliool Law — person who sat with folded arms, 
and when they saw inefficient schools, exclaiined,— ^ oh ! the miserable School 
Law !"*-HM» if the School Law could ever be expected to help these who woulft 
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not stir to help themselves i—^Why^ the root of the Idw was id th& people 
themselves-^it was they/ who by their Trustees, selected the Teacher^-lt wa« 
they who fixed his remtmeratioti, ancl decided the term of his eogtgemeat, AH 
that the School Law could be expected to do, was to preserve sdnietilfng IHte 
oite and sjstem— to give facilitiefi for the establishment of schools-^ind to 
prevent the School Fund being' given to iihproper persons ofl^ng tkemaelve* 
as Teacfoeri^. And it was idle for person^ who were unprepared to ftdvocate^ 
a poercive School Law, to 'attribute the ineffiiiiency of the Schools entirely 'to 
the existing law. - 

There was not a more troublesome duty nnder the act than the regalat^g^of 
the School SeetioYis. Many of these, he believed, had not- been 'laid oat in the 
most judicious manner,' but having once been laid out by persons of competent 
authority, he thought, they should be ^crapulous about altering them. Tt was^ 
he eonteived, to concentrate the payiAeiits for school purposes, in order to secure 
the services of respectably qualified Teachers, that this plan of dividing the 
Townships into sections had been devised. He thought, therefore, it jras 
improper to divide them on account of any party or personal feeling, or fer 
any reason other than the convenience or inconvenience of the distance to be 
travelled. 

He did not see a necessity at present for going to the expense of establishing 
a Model School in the County. The Provincial Normal School was in op^ra^ 
tion, and a large sunt was appropriated to it. A few of the Teachers of the 
County had gone there, and several others were likely to follow. When they 
returned he hoped they wottld be able to get an adequate remuneration : and 
thlit thus gradually a better class of Teachers might be obtained. But be 
appreheilded that it was not through th^ mere provisions of the School Law 
that this desirable result was to be brought about, but by the cordial co-opera- 
tion of all who appreciate th^ superiority of an intelligent and well-informed 
population over an ignorant one. 

For himself he had attempted to administer the law, not so much as to the 
stirictness of the letter, as for the end of promoting the efficiency of the schoole. 
How he had succeeded it was for them to say.~ He had held that appointment 
Witli a deep sense of its responsibilities. It was essentially popular in ' its 
character ; it could be of no use without there was confidence in him who 
filled it, and not one hour did he wish to retain it whenever he should be with^ 
out thdt confidence. / 



Sl'MCOE DISTRICT. 

TuESDAT,^ 1st February. 
To Ike Warden and CowneU of ^ JHstrict (^ 8iwtcoe4 

Grntlbmbn, — 'In presenting this my first Annual Report, I much regret 
that it is not in my power- to furnish any statistical information oo the Com* 
men Sehools of the District, as there are many of the School Reports not yet 
received; and of those which have been sent to me, several I have been 
obliged to return for the purpose of having their inaccuracies corrected. I 
hope at your next session to be able to fHresent a complete view of the edaca* 
tional prospects of the District. 

In visiting the various Schools of the District, I have observed that the 
Teachem generally are deficient in ayetern, and in the best methods of instnic 






tiao, flliewuig tlie ntfpMvitj of ^ptiog lomo, plui lij whic^ more uiuformity 
miglit be obtained. The Normal School of Toronto furnished at present the 
oAly means of perfecting our Teachers in this branch of knowledge. And 
whOe on this subject, it nrny not be amiss to suggest to the Conncll the pro* 
priety of selecting two or three young men of good attainments to be sent to 
the Normal School at the expense of the District ; and on the completion of 
their course of education at that institution to be employed by the Council itself 
in visting the schools of the District and giving instructions to the Teachers 
themselves as well as to the children, thus combining in a limited degree the 
advantages of both a Nprmal and a Model School. I have no doubt that much 
good might be efiected in this way, and I have pleasure in saying tbyt the ' 
l^enerality of the Teachers ^f this District would give their utmost support to 
such a plan and receive with gratitude the instructions imparted to them at 
their own schools ; indeed, I have frequently witnessed the great desire existing 
limongst many of our Teachers for the opportunity of improving themselves. 
I need scarcely add how much more effective and satisfactory to the public this 
me^tod would prove than that proposed at the I^st session of the Council, of 
first educating a small number of youths and tben stationing them in particu- 
lar parts of the District, the ben^ts from which would be entirely local, thus 
Oaoaing much dissatisfaction to the greater part of the county. 

I have received from the Chief Superintendent of Schools, a set of the books 
published under the auspices of the "Irish National Board of Education.'' 
They seem to be well adapted to the Wants of our Common Schools, containing 
a great amount of useful knowledge and forming an easy introduction to the 
ScHfflces .and Natural Philosophy. I certainly think, that were these books 
more generally, introduced, many of the diiOiculties which Teachers have to 
contend with, would be removed, as they not only convey instruction tg the 
pupil but frequently ofibr satisfactory explanations and advice to the Teacher 
himself. 

I have much pleasure in stating that the Townships of West Gwillimbury 
and Tecumseth contain some very good schools. There is also an excellent 
one at Orillia, and many in other parts of the District doing credit to their 
Teachers and giving much satisfaction to their supporters^ I have invariably 
found the success and usefulness of the Common School to be in direct ratio 
to tjie intelligence, enterprize apd activity of the Trustees ; wherever they- do 
their duty the Common School is flourishing and well attendei}. I cannot help 
remarking that much of the success and correct working of our Common School 
system depends upon the efficiency and capability of the Trustees, and did 
parents only reflect that the best interests of their children, of spclety, and of 
the country at large, are all deeply concerned in the successful establishment 
of our Commpn School system, they would exercise more discretion in the 
election of their Trustees.^ 

At present, conflicting interests of various kinds have their sway at these 
^leo^ons; and politics, sectarii^nism, a^d national prejudicee exert a more 
important mfluence in directing the choice of the people, than either morality, 
education or piety. 

I have obserfed that many of the old sehool,^bouse8 in the District are in ia 
moat wietched and dilapidated state, being furnished neither with desks or ae^s» 
or any convenience for the comfbrt of the children* There are, however^ 
others of a rery opposite character, and generally where uew ones have beea 
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Boilt they are sbfSciehtly larg^e and commodious, thoag;h Ut from cohtarning^ aH 
the requisites of a well conducted Common School. 

The Chief Superintendent in his late Lecture very conclusively advocated 
the principle of providing for the expenses of the Common Schools by an 
assessment uport all the rateable propierty of the section. Many arg'uments 
might be advanced to prove the benefits to be derived and the inconveniences 
to be avoided from the adoption of such a plan^ but I will not urge the matter 
upon the attention of the Council at this time, further thau to request, tkat 
should application be made to them for such a purpose, that they will give the 
^lan their most attentive consideration.* I would not wish that, the people 
should be forced into any measgre of the kind, but I certainly think that 
should it be adopted in only a single school section^ much time would not 
elapse before others would adopt the same principle. 

I have to request^ gentlemen, that you will audit thQ account^ preseAteil 
herewith, as the Chief Superintendent has stated that it will be unnecessary io 
forward my vouchers to the Inspector-Greneral if you certify to their corectness. 
I am^ Gentlemea, your most obedient servant, 

HENRY A. CLIFFORD, 
8.€.8.Di9trkiofSii 



BATHUR8T DISTRICT 

aSPORT or THE REV. JAMES PADFIELD, DISTRICT SUP^T OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

T4 the Wardm and Councillors <Bf Ike Mmieipai CkmneU of ^ Di$triet of 
Batkitrst, in Council ossetMed. 

Th& District Superintendent of Common Schools for the Battiurst District 
having learned that he is expected to make a report of his proceedings in his 
Q^cial capacity, embracing the several subjects connected with kis duties^ begs 
leave to report as follows i — 

In the first place he would observe, that not being aware that any such 
Report would be required from him, he will not be able to enter so minutely 
into particulars as he otherwise wnould have done, and as the importance of the 
subject so justly merits. His remarks will necessarily be brief and of a very 
general character, as he does not, at present, consider himself confident to give 
expression to any very decided opinions on the subject of Common School 
Education in the Bathurst District. This arises, first, from his recent appoint^ 
ment to oflSce ; secondly, from his having been prevented by severe and pro- 
tracted illness from malting so full, a visitation of the schools in the District as 
he could have wished t and thirdly, from the close confinement to which he has 
of late been subjected, in consequence of having to pay away the Legfislatlve 
Ckant of money f«r school purposes lor (he year 1845. 

Having made these prefatory remarks, he will at once enter into the subject 
upon which he was requested to report, and confine his observations :*— 1. To 
Common School Education generally throughout the District. 2. To partiea- 
tar Townfithlps. 9. To individaal Sehools. 4. To Female Sehools. 5. To 
School Libraries. 6. To Associations of School Teachers for mutual impfove- 

* * The Sehools in the town of Barrie are now supported od this principle.— JSU. J. qfB. 
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meet; 7. To IffMief Hmtten^ the^ Sohoel AitessnieiU. 8. Moneyv reo^Tel 
and disbursed. 9. Moneys Slill dae ta t&e District by late Towashi]^ Silver* 
uifeMideiAsy. ke* 

1, The subject of Commoa Schoo] EducajbioD generally ifi one of t^e utmost 
importance, since the ifature welfare of this splendid and fertile country mu8|( 
£preatly depend upon the well directed efforts of the rising generation ; andth^ 
rising generation must obtain their knowledge and imbibe their principles for 
the most part in the Common Schools of the hnd. As this subject demands 
the close attention and the strict regard of the well informed among all; of the 
friends of virtue, and learning, and progressive itaprovement everywhere ; so 
the District Superintendent believes that the inhabitants of the Bathurst 'Dis- 
trict generally, who are heads of families or guardians of youth, ifiire to a great 
extent very deeply and very properly influenced by a constant concern for th^ 
instruction of the youth of the District in sound learning and good principles. 
True it is that in too many instances such Teachers cannot be procured as the 
urgent wants of different neighbourhoods require ; and though individua] 
instances occur in which both Trustees and parents seem not unwilling to sacri* 
fice the welfare of the young for the sordid consideration of a few pounds 
fuived in the^ salary of the Teacher, yet, in general, in most of the School 
Sections that have come under my notice, there has been no want of a desire 
to procure the services of the best instructors theif circumstances would afford. 
Against the accomplishment of this desire, the cutting up of Townships into 
School Sections, much smaller than need re<}uires, militates, most grievously. 
This indeed is a subject which merits the wise and careful consideration df 
the Council ; and mnst receive ft, if the Common School Act is to have its 
desired influence amongst us. But this I need hardly mention, as almost every 
one is aware of its necessity. Judging more from what i have heard than 
from any opinion Lean form myself at present, I should say that Common 
S<^ool instruotioii is becoming from year to year better ^nd more efficient 
throughout the District. In tne more remote Townships* this is of coutse less 
observable than in the larger settled localities. But even in them the most 
laudable efforts are made and the best endeavours used, with some exception% 
to secure the services of efficient Teachers. ' > 

2. In regard to particular Townships, a few might be named which stand 
foremost in the District in respect to Common School instruction. But as I 
do not consider myself to have obtained sufiicient knowledge on this point to 
speak with much certainty, I shall defer making any further remarks on this 
head till a more intimate knowledge of the District shall enable me to speak 
with less hesitation. ~ . 

5. In like manner, though I could report most favourably of three or four 
individual schools as being well managed and admirably conducted on the 
vhole ; yet, I trust, I shall not be consi(Jered as exercising too much caution 
if I forbear at present to make especial mention of them. 

4. There are several Female Schools ip the District, and in general they 
.are well conducted and attentively managed* In thickly peopled neighbour* 
hoods I should like to see their number increased and all their Teachers autho- 
rized to participate 19 the benefits of the School Fund. 

5f The subject of School Libraries is ooe of deep importance. The judicir 
9118, estftblishmeot of such sourer 0f improveiment.in all .the veil a^ttied 
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TtmrnMy* woM be fraught with the highest advurttges-to the rfting geaen^ 
ItOB. It 18 a subject in wMch I feel a deefi and iiv^y initerest, and whidi I 
have not failed to recommend wherever I have thought it likely that such ,ieooai« 
m^ndation woald be regarded. Time, however, must be allowed for the 
accomplishment of so desirable an end. The commencement is the great point ; 
and this being entered into with vigor and discretion, I trust that, at no very 
distant period, there will be many of these useful institutions in the various 
Townships of the District. 

6« I have also recommended Township Associations of Teachers for mutual 
improvement in several Townships. My recommendations on this subject have 
been generally well received ; but I am not aware that they have yet been 
acted on in any one instance. I am fully persuaded that great good would 
arise to the Teachers by their meeting together monthly or oftener, as circum- 
stances might seem to justify, for conversation on the duties of their profession, 
for mutual improvement, for explaining their several methods of instruction to 
each other, and thus increasing their professional knowledge for practical ends, 
and rendering their labours more efficient in their several individual spheres. 

7. In regard to the money matters of the department, I. have to remark, that 
the want of correct and accurate School Reports has occasioned, in some 
instances, considerable confusion and embarrassnient, and in a few instances 
has led to the apportionment of suras of money in diffisrent Townships which 
^^ould not be didbursed as apportioned ; which sums still remain unpaid and 
subject to the orders of the Chief Superintendent. While on this subject, 
pei^ps it would not be out of , place to observe, that with regard to the appor- 
tionment of the money adding from th^ School Assessment, great dissatisfac- 
tbn seems to prevail in almost every part of the District. This dissatisfaction 
does not seem to arise so much from the fact of an assessment being levied for 
«cho!ol purposes, as to the mode of its apportionment and disbursement. It 
appears to be a very general opinion that the burden of payment of the rates 
assessed, and the benefits accruing to the School Sections paid, bear but a 
very partial proportion to each other. Several methods have been mentioned 
.to me for remedying this grievance by difierent indiridualfl^ only two of which 
I shall at present notice. The one is, it has been /supposed that if the amount 
raised in each School Section were repaid (the necessary deductions being made) 
each to its own School Section, general satisfaction would be given. The 
Other is the supposition that if the usual sums collected for school purposes in 
all the Townships of the District were thrown into one total sum, (the necessary 
deductions being made^) and that itotal divided by the number of schools actually 
in operation, under the provisions of the Act, and the amount indicated by the 
quotient paid to each School Section, that thus a more equitable and satisfactory 
division of the money would be made. On the propriety or the merits of 
either of thes^ two plans, I do hot pretend to make any lengthened remarks ; 
'but at the same time I must admit, that if the latter mode be one which the 
law will sanction, it Appears to me to be very simple in its nature and likely 
to be beneficial and acceptable in its consequences. Weak School Sections 
would be much benefited by it, and the Schools in remote aind less wealthy 
neighbourhoods strengthed and rendered more efficient With respect to the 
■uggeetion that has been made to me for the payment of the School tax to the 
several Townships in like proportion ^ith the Legislative grant to those 
•^owBshSps, I have to observe, that there are two 6r three Townships towards 
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wbieh^ the canyinif out «f this fmncipHe would, a» It appeari to me, be mami* 
fistlj upjuaty and would certanily be vexaUOM and unpopular. For exanpl^ 
to the Township of Westmeath the apportioament of the Legislative giftiit for 
1847 is only £5 Is Oid ; the amount assessed upon the Township is £82 8s 
8d : again, the amount assessed upon the Township of Pembroke is £21 19s 
M, and up<m Stafford £8 Os 8 id, malring together £30 Os Oid— -whereas the 
amount of the Legislative grant for both these Townships united it only £5 
Is O^d. It appears to me that in these instances, the necessary deduetions 
being made, the full amount of the remaining: balance should be paid to the 
School Sections in those Townships. 

8. From the time of my appointment to office till the present date, I have 
received, of School money, independent of the Legislative grant for 1845, tte 
sum of £239 198 5d ; School assessment and other moneys for 1846, for the 
Townships of Dalhou|iie and Drummond, the sum of £899 17s 4d ; and of the 
former sum I have paid away £238 4s 3 id, leaving a balance thereof of £1 
128 IH ; of the latter I have paid away the sum of £845 78 2id, leaving a 
balfince in my hands at present unpaid, becanse uncalled for, of £54 10s 2 id* 
Of the sum of £882 12s 9d, the Legislative grant for 1845, I have pM 
away to the present date upwards of £600. Of the School assessment, I 
hare as yet received the amounts* collected from only five or six collectors, 
and have paid the Teachers of only two or three Townships, so that the 
accounts still remain is so open a state as to prevent my rendering a mor^ 
delailed statement. 

9. In looking over the District Superintendeqt's Report for 1 846, I find 
several' persons named as still retaining school moneys in their hands, due the 
District from.them as Township Superintendents uiuler the late Act : a state* 
ment of the several sums thus/ due has been prepared and is ready to be sub- 
mitted as the Council may direct. Several complaints also have reached me* 
with reference to sums of money held by Collectors of Townships, which have 
either not been paid by them, or not paid to persons duly authorized to re- 
ceive them. 

Earnestly requesting every allowance may be made for the obvious deficien- 
cies of these unexpectedly required and hastily written remarks, the District 
Superintendent begs leave to submit them with due respect to the PounciU 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OP UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 

We solicit the attention of the Press and every friend of the universal 
education of the people of Upper Canada, to the first and leading article 
in this number, headed '' System of Free Schools in the NeuhEngUmd 
States^^^ — reprinted fron:i the second volume of the London Quarterly 
Journal of Eduealum, 1831 — a periodical issued under the direction of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and at a time wfaef^' 
Lord Brouoham was Chairman, and Lord JaAN Russell, Viee«Chairti;iaA^ 
of the Committee. 
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'The New Engl«Mui States arethecmly states^ in th^ world where edaea*- 
catioo may be said to be antv^iaa^ among the people in connexioa irilh 
popular ins^tutlons ; and education » becoming universal among the 
people in tl^e State ot New- York and in other States of America, just 
in proportion as the New England system of supporting Commoor Schools 
according to property is recognized and acted upon. The SuperinteadeDt* 
oi Common Schools for the State of New^York, in his last Annual 
Keport^ dated January 5, 1848, remarks on this subject, that, — 

** The exteaBion of Free Schools, in the changing tbu and requiring the Boards of 

State is progressing moderately ; and lawa Sopenrtsors (our District Councils) to raise. 

«re passed nearly every Session of the Le« upon the counties respectively, a sura equal 

^slatnre, providing for their establishment tp the amount apportioned from the Trea- 
in populous and wealthy vidages ; while * anry to each county for the support of 

the poorer and l^ss populous School Die- Schools t and iipon the towns (our town- 

tricts in the same towns (townships) are ahrpa) anoiher sum equal to the apportion- 

leit to struggle on, year after year, the best roent to such town (township) from the 

w^y they can,-^ustain(ngthe School long School fanu^, --which would increase the 

eDough each year to secure the ne^xt appolr- local taxation upon the counties, nor to ez* 

tionment of the public moneys. Is this ceed five-tenths of a mill on the valuation, 

policy just ? Is it right to discriminate La , in any county, and our Scbools might he 

this manner between the children of the renaered nearly /ree to tvtry child in the 

State? This great anid essential question State." (p. 56.) 
turns simply on the mode of taxation ; by 

ThiB suggestions here made are precisely those which were submitted 
by the Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada in March 1846— ia 
the first communication which he made to the Government respecting the 
Canadian School System, after entering upon the duties of his office. 
(See Journal of Bducaiion^ Ho, 2, p, 41.) The only dilTerence is, that 
School Sections were referred to instead Of Townships, as we have no 
Township School Authorities or Committees in Upper Canada. 
' The inhabitants of the New England States are not wealthy, and their 
soil «B not as ferttle, nor is their climaie as mild as that of Upper Canada. 
The princif>ie on which their Common Schools are supported is, in every 
respect, equally applicc^l^le to Upper Canada. The elaborate article to 
which we have referred will exhibit, historically and practically, the 
ivature and effects of that system of supporting Coipmon Schools which 
we have explained in previous numbers of this journal, which, upon 
economical, morale and^cial grounds, we have for the last two years 
fioiught to get established in this country, and without which^ we areper^ 
suaded, the people of Upper Canada will ttever be an universally educated 
people. The District, City, and Town Councils being authorized by 
law to apply the property-principle of supporting Common Schools, it is 
only necessary to have it fairly and fully brought before the country by 
the Press, iu or^er to secure to the risingand future generations of Upper 
Canada the unspeakable benefits of its adoption. 
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ftYSTEM OF COMM<W SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND INCORPO&ATED 
TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES AND UPPER CANADA. 
We have, in previous hambers of this Journal, shown that the system of 
Schools provided for by the last School Act, in our Cities and Towns, was 
similar to that which exists in the principal Cities and Towns of the 
neighbouring States. We are gratified to see some of the first fruits of 
it beginning to appear in the proposed erection of new and suitable 
School-houses. We understand that the Corporation of the Town of 
London has resolved to erect two School-houses — the one in the eastem 
and the other in the western part of the Town — large enough to accommo- 
date all the children of the Town — each having different apartments, and 
occupied by a Head M&ster and one or two assistants.' We learn from 
the JEtamilton Gazette^ that the Corporation of that City has procured 
sites for four School-houses, which it intends to erect forthwith, in a style 
and with conveniencies adapted to the wants of that rapidly improving 
City, and appropriate to so noble and truly patriotic an undertaking. 

WiB will now present to the public some statistics illustrative of the 
operation of the ^ree system of Schools ; that is Schools open to all, and 
supported, by all, according to property. W^ copy ihe following Table 
from the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools in the City of 
Rochester for the year 1846. The author of the Report reinarks : — 



** The foilow'mg tftblet show the compa- 
nuive cost of Free Schools, in other Cities. 
They hare be^n prepared with much care, 
aod, it is thought, contain valuable infor- 
aiation oa the subject Most of the facts 
from which they were compiled were ob- 



tahied by direct correspondence with tfaos» 
having charge of the ecfaools in the respee^ 
tive places named, and those not so obtained 
were taken A-om published document* sod 
reports, and odxer reliable soifTpea :V 
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Gbarlestown 

LoweU. 

8«lcin« 

NewBedford 

i^tBclniiati. 

Detroit .... 

New York. 

Brooklyn . . 

Bocbetter . 

BalBilo.... 

AHwHy.... 

iTio/...... 

iHoMMi ... 

Icraea...*^, 
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35,0011 
18,000 
16.130 
65,000 
t»,000 



390,000 81,000 
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2,365 
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f4.492 
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632 
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4.287 

1,252 
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2.666 

3,142 

4,^41 

3.467 

640 

1.286 
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f 194, 127 49 
16,800 
27,000 
80, 00 
91,226 
28,647 19 

8.fi06 
1^969 76 
16,496 66 
11,800 
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8,683 

2,440 19 
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6,141 17 
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40 

29 
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fl4 66 
833 
840 

10 88 

11 64 

6 14 
1122 

7 10 
769 
666 

5 98 

6 70 
798 
706 

7 67 



$800,000 
99,660 

100,000 
60.000 
60,000 

126,000 
6.041 

826,000 
60.000 
42,900 
50,1)00 
45,000 
20.000 
8,000 
18,400 
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10 QO 

11 88 

12 07 
878 

11 9t 

8 70 
908 
64^ 
685 
780 
» 16 
849 

9 22. 
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Respecting the above table, it is proper to i^ma^k, School-bou9e pro^ 
perty {b not included ; that in each of >tbe Cities and Towns mentioned, 
there is but one Board of Trustees — sometimes consisting of the Corpo- 
ration of such City or Town, sometimes of persons appointed by the 
Corporation, and in two or three instances of persoijis elected as School 
Commissioners in the same manner as are members of the Corporation. 
In the next place, let it be observed that the system of Schools in those 
Citie? and Towns is the same aa that which is provided for by the last 
School Act for Cities and Towns in Upper Canada. It will alsQ be 
observed, that in the last of the Towns mentioned, the Rate-bill system 
to a very small amount was still continued in 1846. We understand thav 
in Albany the Rate-bill system is now discontinued altogether. It will 
be. seen that in 1846, it only arapunted to J£166 for the whole City — all 
the r^BSt being raised by assessment. 

The above table shows farthermore how small is the amount of aid 
received from the State, in comparison of that raised by the inhabitants 
of the several Cities and Towns by local voluntary assessment ; and that 
in those Cities and Towns where the Rate-bill system had not yet been 
abandoned, the average expense of Schools was not less than where the 
true system of universal education obtains. We find the defective and 
poor apology for a system of Schools (for a system it could not be called) 
which has hitherto existed in our Cities and Towns is as expensive as the 
eemplete one established in the Cifies and Towns above mentioned. In 
the City of Toronto, for example, there were in 1846, 4450 children of 
School age ; o^ whom the names of only 1221 were on the School lists. 
The average attendance at School is reported to have been 1000. The 
amount of Legislative Grant apportioned was £473 17s.; the amount 
raised by Assessment was £473 l7s. ; the amount raised by Rate-bill was 
£809 lis. 7d ; making a total of £1757 5s. 6d.,'and an average expense 
of each child in attendance at School of about £1 15s. ; an expense 
equal to that which is incurred in several American Cities and Towns 
where a good system of Schools is in efficient operation. Under the 
operations of a proper system, the number of Schools in a City or Town 
will be reduced, and much useless expense thus saved, while the character 
of the Schools may be diversified to the several ages of children and their 
efficiency be proportion ably increased. 

In a future number we will give extracts from reports of Schools in 
various Cities and Towns where our new system of Town Schools is in 
full operation — showing that the abjections and apprehensions which 
existed at the tinie of its establishment, as to its expensiveness, have been 
entirely removed by actual experiment, and have been succeeded by the 
most lively satisfaction and the most cordial and universal support. 
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In the New England Cities and Town9f the support of School-masters 
is on a more liberal scale than in the Cities and Towns of other States^ 
an indication of greater intelligence in the New England States Indeed* 
in these States, the profession of School-teachingi as a general nile, takes 
the precedence of the profession of law — as it did among the ancients. 
The following table of salaries of School Teachers in the Cities men- 
tioned in the foregoing tablet will be interesting :— 



NAMES 


1 

i 

i 


1 

! 




I 


Ij 


1 


h 


1 


OF 

ciTrcs. 


1 


1 


1 


P 


Boston 


56 


221 


gl49,426 00 


♦2,400 


$325 00 


«1,260 00 


$315 72 


47 


Charleetowa 


7 


35 


14,000 00 


900 


255 00 


900 00 


^06 00 


49 


Lowell 


18 


62 


52,205 00 


1,100 


600 00 


800 00 


375 00 


41 


Sftlem 


8 


50 


14,711 00 


1,200 


350 60 


812 00 


165 00 


43 


JJcw Bedford 


5 


49 


14,500 00 


1,200 


400 QO 


810 00 


215 00 


35 


Ciocinoati.. 


23 


69 


25,020 35 


540 


300 00 


408 00 


212 00 


39 


Detroii 


4 


10 


3,350 00 


400 


200 00 


400 00 


200 00 


30 


Brooklyn ... 
New-York.. 


17 


74 


15,950 00 


700 


300 00 


700 00 


250 00 


2S 


,. 


, , 


78,221 55 


1,500 


500 00 


1,000 00 


250 00 


• ■ 


Rochester . . 


16 


32 


10,297 00 


480 


240 00 


385 OO 


171 00 


52 


Buffalo 


10 


49 


13,650 59 


700 


300 00 







44 


Troy 


4 


12 


4,788 33 


650 


275 00 


650 00 


175 00 


53 


Albany 


11 


21 


10,180 00 


650 


180 00 


602 00 


150 00 


60 


Utica 


3 


12 


3,392 93 


550 


225 00 


450 00 


134 00 


68 


Hudson 


4 


4 


2.740 00 


700 


30') 00 


450 00 


200 00 


60 



We will conclude with two extracts from American newspapers — tb^ 
first from the Albany Argus — then edited by the present American 
Ambassador to Russia, and pviblished shortly before the total abandon* 
ment of the Rate«bill system in the City of Albany ; the second relative 
to Town Schools in Texas. We are sure that no intelligent lover of the 
honour and social advancement of Canada can endure that the Texians 
(a name replete with strange associations) should distance us in patriotism 
and intelligence in the education of all the children of the country. 



FREE SCHOOLS IN ALBANY. 

We find in the Argus a report from the CommiRsioners of the District 
Schdbis of this city, by which it is shown that about 2,200 scholars attend at 
9 schools, besides 117 at a cdoured children's or Wilberfbrce School. The 
expense of their education, for a year, all things included, is oter $12,000, or 
nearly $6 a child, and it is asserted that the system requires to be enlarged. 
We think it does. Why should there be a paltry charge of (1 a quarter from 
iome, while others are entered on the report as *^ indigent pupils f Why 
this distinction in the capital of New York ? It appears thatf of the school 
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imtesy 011I7 #1,000 or $1,200 are collected from about 2,400 childfen in ^ 
course of a year. ^ Why not aboliBfa these school rates, and collect the trifling 
dlfTerence by assessment on the 50,000 citizens of Albany , than whom a more 
opalent and liberal community cannot be found 1 

Aibaoy is bif h)y privileg^ed as the seat of goyemmtet, advantageooily 
•Ituated for acquiring wealth, . and ought to take the lead in liberality, aiid 
afford an example to our legisla,tor8 with reference to a free, useful, practical 
system of common school' education. Education is the vital principle of re^ 
presentative government, and why should the wealthy city of Albany, incorpo- 
rated as it was in the 17th century, be as far behind the village of Williams- 
burgh, on Long Island, in regard to Common-schools, as the 17th century was 
behind the 19lh in enlightenment and mental progress 1 In the report of 
School District No. 1, Williamsburgh, no mention is made of iivi>]eBifT 
scholars — ^there are no school fees — the village supplies all the children with 
books, paper, pens, slates, &lc. ; add the poorest child in the village sits down 
to the mental repast, on the most perfect equality with the most purse-proud 
citizen's heir. The only distinction made is with reference to acquirement 
and behaviour. Why should the rich and childless citizen, the opulent absentee, 
house or lot owner, not be required tq pay his full share towards strengthening- 
the props and pillars upon which our great social and political edifice rests ? 
The writer has paid some attention to the condition of the District Schools at 
Rochester and Williamsburgh, and they appear, to hi m^ to be placed on a far 
more equitable and efficient footing than anything he has seen of the kind in 
the city of Albany. — Albany Patriot. 



GALVESTON FREE SCHOOLS. 

About a year since we apprised our readers of the interesting fact that the 
citizens of Galveston, Texas, were making efforts to establish a Free-school 
system. We felt confident that there were not a small number of the grada- 
aies of the Massachusetts Free-schools in that city, and that they would infuse 
the real New-England educational spirit into its inhabitants. They know how 
to apprepiate the benefits of a Free-school systemi and wherever Providence 
may direct their path, will be felt the influence of their early education. 

The' measures for a system of Free-schools, as in some of the cities of this 
State have been successful. An active interest has been awakened, and the 
people are beginning to feel the need of universal education as a basis for 
universal suffrage. The northern educational spirit exists in Texas ; it con- 
centrates in Galveston, and will work its way towards the north, dispensing its 
blessings throughout the dark plains over which it is destined to pass. Let 
the north be faithful and meet it before it shall have passed the meridian of 
southern apathy, on this important subject. 

. We give, as an indication of what is now being done in Galveston, an ex- 
tract from a circular of invitation under date of Dec. 4th : — " On the 25th of 
December, the building designed for the use of the Public-schools of this city^ 
will be dedicated, agreeably to a resolution, passed by the Board of Traatees^ 
by an address and other appropriate exercises." The Committee state that 
they, believe it ** will be gratifying to ev^ry friend of education to witness the 
eommenoement of a system, which,, we.trust, is destined to extend through the 
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)m9gth and lirosdth ci our Sute^ »ad ^fMiko dl tbe meaiiQ of ob^aimiig XhfX 
inestimable bleBsing^ — a thorough oducation» free and uuiversaL" 

Tlie programfqe of the exerciser ^viiioea that the citmna are deeply, uit^r«> 
ested tn the public sekools of the eitjr. The ooeaaion should awaken the noblest 
s|rtt|^thie8 and enoovnige the hiigheit hopes of ^e whole frateraily of TeachlMrs. 
AM the friesfds of human advancemeiit can read in facts like these, the speedy 
apfiroaeh of a more eqaal bestowment of a nation's bieasingsin the ^lev^tion , 
of the mass.^ Here is, indeed, the trlvmfh of the true edueaUonal principle*— <• 



PIJRST PUBLIC EXAMINATION OP THE STUDENTS IN THE - 
PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The First (five months) Session of this important Iilstitntion closed on 
Thursday the 13th inst., by a public examination, which gave the highest 
satisfaction both as tp the large amount, of varied and useful knowledge 
impartedv and the intellectual and thorough method of imparting it. The 
matter for this number having been iii type before the examination, we 
must def^r an account of it until the next number, and in the mean time, 
we beg to refer to the account given in some of city papers ; with this 
single remark, that the examination exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations of the warmest friends of the Normal School. We must^ however, 
exclude other matter in type, to make room for the following Address^ 
which was signed by all the Students, . and presented at the close of the 
exercises, and to. which the Head Master made an appropriate extempo- 
raneous reply : — 

To T. Jaffray Robertson, Hectd Master, JVormal Schoolf and H. Y0171.B 
Hmo, Mathematical Ma$ter and Lecturer in Chemietri^ and JVatural 
Pkilt)$opky, Esquires : 
Gentlebibn, 

At the termination of the First Seseion of the Provincial Normal School, 
we, Students in that Institution, being impressed with a sense of the advantage 
to the cause of Education in this Province that we hope will resi^lt from this 
our public ^ct, as well as bound in gratitude to you, our learned and worthy 
Instructors, spontaneously fcome forward to bear our testimony to your merits 
ai)d to the value of the Institution which has been so fortunate as to secure 
yo.ur services. 

In so doing, we wish particularly to direct the attention of others, who, like 
most of ourselves, have been engaged in the duties of Teachers of Common 
Schools, to the advantage which they would derive from an attendance at the 
Provincial Normal School as soon ad ibey can severally find it convenient to 
do so. It must be obvious to every person who attentively considers the inten- 
tions of our Legislature and the sentiments of the enlightened and patriotic 
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part of the commuiiity st the premnt Hxf iStmi ihe scanty amoant <)f Iniowle^ 
in Teachers of Common Schools which has hitherto been deemed sufficienty 
can and will no longer be tolerated, and tiiatvoch Teachers as will n^t embimoe 
th^ opportunity of becoming ^alified to rise to the staodanlof Edticatioii it 
present being introducedy most resign all pretenaions to so imfmrtant an oAee» 
To meet their wants the Normal Sehool baa been instituted. We, who art 
its first fruits, feel particular pleasure from out experience of the extent of 
knowledge and other advantages therein attainable^ and die ability of ita Maatna 
and Teachers, in recommending it to the favourable consideration of oar com- 
peers — the Teachers of Common Schools throughout this Province. When 
we Inform them, as we now do, that the coulrse of Education in this InatitntioD 
embraces a thorough analysis of the E«nglish Language, with Elxercises in Com- 
pQ^ition-«-6eograpfay, with all the aids that the best Crlobes and Mapa can 
afford — History, Ancient and Modern— Logic-^the Theory of Arithmetic-^ 
Algebra — ^the Elements of Greometry — the more important branchea of the 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy — a valuable course of Agrfcultoral 
Chemistry — ^a scientific knowledge of Sacred Music under the instruction of a 
Professor of experience and skill specially engaged — Instruction and experience 
in Teaching in the Model School Department, according to that system, which, 
having met with general approbation in th^ Mother Country, is now to be 
universally adopted in the Common Schools of this Province. 

When we inform them that here may be had, by candidates for the office ef 
Teachers of Common Schools, what can be obtained by them nowhere elae in 
this Province, viz : — the benefit of extensive and costly apparatus and drawings, 
and access to the volumes of a well selected Library. When we further inform 
them, Grentlemen, of your erudition, talent, and diligence, and of your urbanity 
and kind attention, which we have good reason, and that we hope that very 
many of them will also have good reason, ever gratefully to acknowledge, we 
shall utter but the language of truth and justice. 

To the Teachers of the Model School — Gentlemen well acquainted with 
their duties, it becomes us to make our grateful acknowledgments for the 
civility and attention which they have shown us during our intercourse with 
that Department. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, we anticipate that under the continued superin- 
tendence of Doctor Rtrrson, whose able advocacy of the rights and interests 
of the Teachers of Common Schools, as well as of measures of paramount 
importance to Education generally in his invaluable Journal of Education^ we 
should ever remember — under the management of the Honourable and efficient 
Board of Education for Upper Canada, to whom with the Reverend Provincial 
Superintendent of Schools, so many of us are indebted for material ai^ towards 
our support while attending this Institution — and under your learned labours in 
the Normal School, we hope and anticipate, that under these circurnstences the 
cause of Education in this noble Province will henceforth advance with such 
rapid strides as it never did before ; and we hope, that in the part which you 
are destined to act in the desirable Educational Reform, you will continue to 
bring lasting honour to yourselves and benefit to our country. 

We are, Grentlemen, your obedient and grateful servants. 

[Signed by Fifty 8tud«nU,'\ 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE— DIJBTRICT VISITATION, 

We hi^ye much pleasure in being allowed to insert the following extract 
.«f a letter, addressed to the Chief Superintendent of Schools, by the 
'Rev. W. H. LAN0ON, the able and exeelle^t Superintendent of Coinmbn 
Schools in the Brock District :— 

«* Woodstock, J29th Mareht 1848. 

<^ Snt, — I am intending, as soon as the 'etate of the roads will admit of travel^ 
lingy to commence a general visitation of my District, and as I am anxious to 
do what I can to promote the great cause of Education, by allaying complaints, 
answering objection?, removing difficulties, and enlightening, and giving a right 
Erection to public opinion, I propose, in addition to the duties prescribed by 
law, to lecture on the subject in each Township. 

* ** At present I intend td prepare two lectures for this purpose. In the first, 
I shall discuss the question of popular Education in 'a general way ; as, fbr 
Instance, by showing the isiportanee of it to individuals and the community 
at large ; explaining what a right Education is ; enquiring to what extent it is 
possible to diffuse the blessings of it among the people ; and how much of this 
work may be efl^cted by Common Schools ; the best methods of Teaching, and 
generally, the means of improving our Schools to the highest extent possible, 
&c., &MJ. ' 

^My second lecture, I propose to confine to the discussion of our own School 
System, in which I shall endeavour to defeud what is good, explain what is 
obecure, and point out such amendments as are really necessary ; and I hop6, 
with the blessing of God, to be able to do something towards enliglitening the 
people on this most important subject, and something towards uniting them in 
ail e£S»t honestly tb carry out the intentiicms of the Legislature." 



The WoTBt Btarmtim of Children, — The man who would deprive his child 
of a proper allowance of food, or of necessary clothing, when he has abundant 
means to provide both, would do him an essential wrong, and would not fail 
to receive, the public indignation. But the man who from cupidity, or to suit 
his own convenience, debars his children from education. and starves their souls, 
thereby producing effects which they must bitterly feel through life, does a 
greater Lmjury than the other ; and yet public sentiment, in many places, brands 
him not as an evil-doer. - We conceive that this apathy on the part of parents 
is the principal reason why our schools do no more good, and why so many 
children go out from them starvelings in mind --prepared to take ak>w stand 
as intellectual beings, and r^ady to inflict the same injuries upon others that 
were inflicted on themselves, and thus to perpetuate the ei^\\.-^Ma8MaehustUf 
School Report, 

Against frequent changes of Sdiool Teociefs.-^The benefits resulting from 
the arrangement by which the same Teachers are continued in charge of the 
same: Schools for a course of years, are such as recommend, with increasing 
force, the Adof)tio];> of that, plan wherever it can be done with propriety. — Ib„ 
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MvaiUages of Ike JVlortnal School to (he Peojde, — ^Tbe advantagei luisioif 
from improved taethods of imchlngf which have been introdtj«ed by instraetora 
from the Normal School, have attracted our attention, more particularly the 
laat Session, atid are such aa n^ust commend themselves to every friend of 
youth. Whatever helps the learner to clearer apprehension of the prineiplea 
he is. called to apply» and abridges the labour^ while it adds to the iiHertsli 
of his various operations in study, is a most valuable attainment.— /&• 

NOTICES. 

The space occnpied by the annual statements of three District Super* 
intendents (including all that we have seen) compels us to omit pur own 
remarks oa some of the difficulties and the remuneration of their office. 



, The Second Session of the Provincial Normal School will commence on 
lloDdfty, the 15tb May. As heretofore intimated, the School will be open io both. Male 
and Female Teacheca. AU Candidates should be present at the oommenoem^at of tha 
Session. 
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ON THE INSPECTION OP COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Education Office, TarontOy 27th April, 1848. 
SIR: 

On the aU-important subject of School Inspection, I am anxious to 
furnish to District Superintendents and Visitors of Common Schools the best 
suggestions. 

As yoa have for many years been an Inspector of Schools in Ireland^ and 
sobseqnently the Head-Inspector of the Inspectors themselves, I should be 
glad to be favoured, for insertion in the Journal of Education, with any obser- 
vations which you may think proper to make on the Inspection of Schools. 

' I have the honour to be, Sm, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. RYERSON. 
T. J. Robertson, Esquire, 

Htad-Master Of ilu Hotvud School for Upper Canada, 



Normal School, Tormdoi, May 7th, 1848. 
SIR : 

In accordance with the request contained in your note of the 27th 
ult., I proceed to offer a few observations, dictated by long experience, on the 
necessity and nature of School Inspection, and the best method of exercising it. 

Among the various important subjects of consideration occupying the atten- 
tion of the civilized portion of mankind, during the last quarter of a century, 
few have attained a greater pre-eminence in public estiihation than national 
education, and the fact that so many enlightened governments and able and 
learned individuals have directed their attention to it, has necessariljr rendered 
it & subject of deep and serious contemplation to every one iinxious for the 
welfare of the State. or the future prospects of his family. 

The connexion of popular education with the government of the state, and 
the advantages to be derived in a free country from rendering it an object of 
state pulley and a question tp be dealt with by a representative legislature, 

I ' ■ ' ■' 
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present it to our thoughts in ft variety of novel phases, and introduce us lo 
tke consideration of various details, that would otherwise have scarcely entered 
into our calculations. Among these are the nature and necessity of inspectioa 
or superintendence, and. the best mode of exercising it. 

The legitimate end of school inspection is to obtain the most thorough infor- 
mation possible on all points connected with the school, and, though local cir- 
cumstances may occasionally limit and modify the species and amount of the 
information required, yet, as the essentia] quality 6f a school is the instruction 
of the pupils in the different departments of education, the first and principal 
"point in the inspection of schools is a careful enquiry into the amount and 
quality of that instruction. In addition to this, there is a variety of other 
matters to be attended to. All the statistics of the school should be carefuUy 
examined into, such as the number of pupils on the books at the date of inspec- 
tion, the highest number belonging to the school during the previous six months, 
the average attendance during that period or since the foregoing visit, the 
numbers learning the different branches, the rates and amount of payment, if 
a pay school, Uc, The state of the house and furniture also should be looked 
to, particularly with reference to repair and neatness, the supply of requisites 
and school apparatus noted, and the deficiencies accurately ascertained ; and th& 
description of books in use by the children examined, in order to prevent the 
introduction of any of an improper character, and to encourage a sufficient 
supply of those best adapted to the purpose. Too much pains also cannot be 
bestowed on the character and qualifications of the Teacher ; these matters 
were of course attended to before his appointment ; still, at every visit of a 
Superintendent, they should be taken note of, as a Teacher may fall into habits 
of immorality or neglect highly prejudicial to his school, or may omit to use the 
requisite exertion for his own improvement. A Superintendent should also 
watch closely the demeanour and bearing of the pupils in the school, with the 
view of ascertaining the mode of control adopted by the Teacher, whether it 
is merely harshness, with its attendant slavish fear and sullen submission, or 
good-humoured firmness, with its concomitant, willing obedience. Such parti- 
culars will aid him in forming a just estimate of the attention paid to the moral 
training of the pupib, for which purpose be should also see them at their 
sports, if possible. '' 

Such are the chief points of enquiry in the discharge of the duty of a local 
Superintendent. 

Of the necessity of a careful inspection of schools established by the State 
for the education of the people, no reasonable doubt can be entertained, were it 
only on the ground that the conduct of all who receive the public money should 
be in some shape or other open to superintendence. It is impossible to conceive 
the great mass of the actual instruments of such education, I mean the Teachers 
©f Common or National Schools, to be placed in a position, in which they 
would not be materially benefited by such supervision. No one will deny, that 
a?nong so many individuals discharging comparatively subordinate though 
lionouri'ble dyties, there must be some for whom a system of surveillance is 
necessary ; while even the best can scarcely be supposed so highly qualified, 
as Dpt occasionally to require the advice and instruction of those, whose supe- 
rior acquirements and experience have rendered them competent to afford such 
assistance. Besides, in all extended, systems, whether applied to education or 
not, the experience of the world has uniformly proved the necessity of some 



«ueh macJ^in^ry, aqd instances caa Jbe quoted in tbe h(8tor3r.o)t,«t|^j^ttca^ODr 
where unexpected enquiry has revealed gross neglect of du'ty^ to mj^jhe lewy 
ey0n aoaong those whose social position alone might be cons^derjB^ ^^parante^ 
for honesty of action. v <J - 

The most important subject of consideration, however^ is, the method c^ 
inspecting. , ' ..., 

Although local circumstances or official requirements may limit the duties 
of a Superintendent, and direct his attention to particular detail's to the exclu- 
sion of others, yet, speaking in general terms, as regards schools established 
and supported by public funds for the education of the people, a careful and 
accurate enquiry into the literary progress of the scholars is so essential, that 
I look upon inspection without it as a farce, I conceive it becomes highly 
important to ascertain the most advantageous method of conducting such 
enquiry. This method can, I think, be pointed out in a few words ; — ^the 
Superintendent, at each visit, should examine all the classes in every depart- 
ment of education in which they may be receiving instruction. Of these 
examinations he should keep careful notes to enable him to compare the result 
of each with that of the preceding. 

These notes should have reference to all the details connected with the school, 
but moire especially to the number of pupils engaged in the different branches 
of study, and their proficiency in each. By this means the Superintendent 
will be enabled to form a tolerably accurate estimate of the progress of the 
school in all essential particulars. 

In forming such an estimate, however, various particulars should be taten 
into account — such as the general backwardness or otherwise of the locality, 
the previous habits of the children, and above all, the regularity or irregularity 
of the attendance ; all 6f which have a direct influence on the advancement 
of the school. Perhaps the most active of these is the nature of the attend- 
ance, and a few observations thereon may not be deemed irrelevant. 

There are very many circumstances materially affecting the attendance of 
pupils at Common Schools. In some places the labor of the children is so 
valuable on the fa^m or in the house, that they cannot be spared ; occasionally 
insufficient clothing is the alleged excuse ; but in most instances the real cause 
is the apathy of the parents, which is such as to render them altogether indif- 
ferent to the subject. . This is unhappily too frequently the case. In all the 
grades of life, persons are to be found ready to overlook or neglect the imports 
ance of tliose details which do not appear to affect their interests immediately. 
Many otherwise sufficiently enlightened, fancy themselves altogether uninte- 
rested in the measures adopted for the moral and ihtellectual culture of the 
youth of both sexes of their fellow-countrymen, because perhaps they chance 
to be without children, or in a position not likely to render them direct partici- 
pators in the operation of such measures, forgetting altogether that few pbblic 
measures have a more specific and powerful influence on the well-being of 
society than the nature and extent 6f national education ; and such persons 
strenuously object lo undergcinfif trouble or difficulty in the cause, on the ground 
that it does not immediately affect themselves, though they do not refuse to 
aid in the support of numerous other public arrangements equally indirect in 
their application, but which happen to be more familiar. 

A very petty example of a similar line of conduct is afforded by numerous 
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ttBdducated parentSi who» conceirinir that they h&re been tolerably aoeeeMfnl 
withoat education, cannot be persuaded of the advautaget to be derived hj 
their children horn that inestimable gift ; and this feelings is usually the Imme- 
diate cause of that irregularity of attendance, which so frequently obstnicts 
the progress of rural schools, and renders it so difficult for an Inspector to 
form a just estimate of that progress. 

It will often occur, that, of twelve children present in a certain class at one 
examination, only one-third will be found at the following, though the class may 
be greatly increased in numbers. Under such circumstances, of cowrse, a 
Saperintendent can form little or no judgment of the improvement of that class^ 
the majority being pupils whom he has not before examined ; and be will have 
to consult Uie records of the school to ascertain the number on whose answer- 
ing he may depend to enable him to form a comparative estimate. Indeed it 
will be found useful in every instance, before commencing the examination of 
a class, to scrutinize the roll and observe how far the different individuals of 
the class have attended regularly or otherwise. If the Superintendent do not 
possess some information on this point, he can scarcely fail to do injustice to 
the Teacher, who is accountable for the improvement of the scholars, but 
whose efforts must necessarily be materially impeded by the irregularity alluded 
to. It is the more requisite also to attend to this particular, as inefficient or 
careless Teachers perpetually quote the defect in question as a cause for th9 
backwardness of their pupils. 

In conducting the literary examination, great care and attention are requisite* 
A mere series of questions on the particular subject under consideration is by 
no means all that is necessary. The duty of a Superintendent of Schools is 
not merely to ascertain the acquirements and improvement of the pupils, but to 
aflR>rd information to the Teacher on every point connected with the manage- 
ment of his school ; and one of the most important of these points is the mode 
of teaching. Presuming therefore, that in schools supported by public fund?, 
a uniform system is recommended, and on experience of its efficacy, finally 
adopted, that system, whatever it may be, the Superintendent should exemplify ' 
in his examination of each class. la this way his visits can be made far more 
essentially useful than they would be, were his efibrts limited exclusively to 
the collection of such information as would enable him to furnish the desired 
report. He can, in many instances, aid the Teacher in supplying the defects 
arising from want of training. This may be made peculiarly useful to those 
who, from age, insufficient pecuniary resources, or other causes, are unable to 
attend a Normal School. 

And here I may mention the two particulars on which the well-being of a 
school may be said chiefly to depend, and which should consequently claim 
special attention from the Superintendent ; they are, mechanical and intellec- 
tual training. In the former are included all the various details of discipline, 
the classification of the pupils, a cflreful division of time for each object of 
study, regularity in passing to and from tho desks,, mode of standing when 
engaged in any lesson, particularly the due inculcation of habits of neatness 
and order, fcc. Intellectual training enables the Teacher to address himself 
to and educate all the faculties of the mind, instead of depending altogether 
on the memory. It is exercised to most advantage in cla«ses, and the great 
secret then If, to awaken and keep alive attention, which may easily be'tflbitcd 
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fy t «)^irite(l eaerfvtio method and tt&vtfyin|f good temper on the part of the 
Tescher, Whenever such a mode of teaching by lecture is adopted, each indi- 
▼idual o^ a large classy will be found to leun more apeedily and with greater 
ease to himself, than he would done. 

To all these points the attention of the Superintendent should be carefully 
directed. Besides examining the classes himself, he should require the Teacher 
to give instruction in his presence, with the view of being enabled to form a 
eatisfactory estimate of his efficiency, he should endeavour to make each visit a 
source of gratification to the pupils, and in general require the school during his 
inspection to go as nearly as possible through its usual daily course. For this 
purpose he should call out each class himself, observe how far the pupils adhere 
to the required discipline and show themselves familiar with it from constant 
practice, coming out from their seats without confusion, and arranging them- 
selves in their accustomed places with regularity and precision. He should 
ascertain by personal ezaminatioq, not merely the literary progress of the 
classes, but how far that progress has been produced by the adoption of the 
proposed system. He should be careful to do all this without entertaining, 
and above all, without exhibiting, any suspicion of the Teacher's efficiency. 
Certainly the mere fact of the necessity of inspection on the one hand iufers 
the possibility of neglect on the other ; but it would be most ungracious and 
unfair to proceed at once, as if impressed with the conviction that such neglect 
existed. 

All this can be effected by the exercise of good humoured kindness, coupled 
with firmness and tact ; indeed I know no qualifications more essentially neces- 
sary for a Superintendent of Schools than these. I have known Inspectors, 
partly from natural temperament, partly from a mistaken desire to discharj^e ^ 
their duty strictly, exhibit so much harshness in the course of their visits, as 
.absolutely to terrify both scholars and Teacher, and consequently in the end to 
leave the school with a most unfavourable impression of its merits. This is in 
every sense unjust and unwis£j, and should be most carefully avoided. The 
Teacher should invariably be treated with courtesy and respect, particularly, in 
presence of his scholars, and whenever a Superintendent may deem it neces- 
sary to find fault, it should alij^ays be in private, and with kindness as well as 
firmness ; any other course will lessen the Teacher's authority and consequently 
impede his utility. Besides being a public servant, the Teacher, as well as 
the Superintendent, is an officer appointed by law to administer the system 
undeor which they both act, and no difierence of official rank should for an 
instant be admitted as an excuse for a harsh and overhearing exercise of 
authority. 

In addition to his actual duties in the school, as above alluded to, a Super- 
intendent should endeavour to make himself acquainted with the feeling of the 
neighbourhood on the subject of education, with the view of removing preju- 
dice^ supporting the authority of the Teacher where necessary, and obtaining 
each local information as will enable him to afford valuable advice and sugges- 
. tions on the occurrence of occasional difficulties. The more kindly feeling a 
Superintendent exhibits towards t}ie Teachers and pupijs in his district, and 
the more anxious he shows himself for their welfare, the more efficient and 
.valuable will his services be, provided of coime that^he is in other reepecta 
Competent. . ' ' . . . n 
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In tike aTTtagemeHt of asyttem of «ck>d inspeptkni, Itee *ie IVQ w^teijill 
points diesetvmg of comidecation ; one is, the number of inspeetions thstt sbeuid 
be given in eash year, and the other, the prc^riety of giving previous notice of 
each visit. On both these, but little deliberation is requisite to enable anj e{^ 
of snffiqi^nt e^icperiepce to arrive at a correct copclusion. 

^ate educational estabiisbraents have, t believe, in general commeneed with 
btty ohe inspection in the year. I witnessed the experiment for a period of 
six years, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it a failure. It may pvoduee' 
certain requisite statistical returns, but is comparatively worthless in the 
grand objects of affording encouragement to the Teachers and Pupils, and 
examining sufficiently into the nature and extent of their literary progress ; 
besides, if the system to be acted on be of a nature to require a strict adherence 
to certain rules, a merely annual inspection must be clearly ineffective in 
enforcing iti For these purposes fewer than four inspections each year will 
be found insufficient. I speak with referent^ exclusively to the superintendence 
of the appointed officers, and without consideration of the visits of individuals 
or committees in the neighbourhood locally interested. Such, doubtless, should 
always be encouraged, provided they do not afford opportunity for undue inter- 
ference on the part of ignorant or inexperienced persons* The ability to dis- 
cuss with advantage,, and judge with sagacity, of the efficiency of systems of 
teaching and the organization of schools, requires considerable experience, and 
no system, whether applied to education or anything els^, can be earned out 
successfully, when unqualified persons attempt to overrule and control it. 
Let it be satisfactorily shown to be advantageous to the community, and then 
vigorously worked. 

With reference to the other point, the expediency of giving previous notice, 
I have no hesitation in stating my conviction, that such- a practice must, to a 
certain extent, defeat some of the objects of inspection : one of which confessedly 
is to see the school in its every day working order, otherwise the inspector is 
deceived, and a false impression produced on his mind. It is scarcely possible 
for the best Teacher, if informed of the intended visit of the Superintendent, 
to avoid prejiaring for it, and the more carefully in proportion to his anxiety 
to produce a satisfactory result. He has the school-room cleaned up, the 
children warned to attend punctually, and their personal appearance specially 
looked to. He also sends round to collect all his scholars, and thus the school 
is exhibited under the aspect it may be made to assume by undue preparation 
for a particular purpose, but which may be,^ and usually is, very diflferent from 
its general condition ; and the Teacher unconsciously injures himself by 
introducing among his classes a number of children, belonging doubtlessly ta 
the school, but who, having attended irregularly, and been called in only for 
that particular day, are unable to answer with the requisite precision. More- 
ovei*, such a mode is ttpt to foster a .system of general slovenliness by afibrding 
opportunities for preparation on show days, and also offers to ill inclined 
Teachers great facilities for deception^ Nor can any Teacher justly complain 
that by not receiving previous notice be is defrauded of the means of exhibiting 
his school to the best advantage ^ the true test of the superiority of bis school 
undoubtedly being its ^tness for inspection at any moment. Moreover, 
Tenehera should ^eeaiVBCU that the object of such inspection is not to afiord 
them opportunities for display, but to procure satisfactory evidence' a« to tiM 
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real state of the schools for those appointed to adminiAter ha tlict p«Mie> benefit 
the funds allocated by the state for the education of the people. 

I am aware that the mode of inspection now describe^ in genesal. tarms 
woum nccupy considerable time j in. fact, a well-organized school of ^hy 
children cannot be satisfactorily e;camined under two hours and a half ; and 
one of a similar size, but undisciplined and under a Teacher unaccustomed ta 
improved methods of teaching, would require a much longer space, -from the 
necessity of aSbrding to such a Teacher the requisite information and instmc- 
tlon. But I have spoken throughout with reference to inspection in general, 
without limitation to any particular country, and under the conviction that 
the important and onerous duties of school inspection in a large district are 
sufficient to occupy the time and engross the attention as thoroughly za can 
possibly be the case in any other profession. 

I have purposely avoided touching on the official details connected with 
inspection, such as the nature of Superintendents' Reports, the mode of making 
them most effectively useful, kc, as these are extraneous matters which must 
depend altogether on the arrangement of the system. I have also omitted to 
advert to the duties of Superintendents with reference to religious instruction, 
notwithstanding its extreme importance, as such duties must, from the nature 
of the subject, be regulated by different considerations. 

I have endeavoured to render the foregoing observations as practical a» 
possible ; they are the result of many years' experience in the duties of actual 
inspection, in the management of a department having charge of all the details 
connected with the subject, and finally in the Capacity of Chief Inspector, in 
which it was part of my duty to report and direct the mode in which the 
Jocal Superintendents discharged their duty. 

I have the honour to be, Sm, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

THOS. J. ROBERTSON, 
Head Master Provincial Normal School, TororUo^ 

The Rbv. Eoerton Ryerson', D. D., 

Chief Superintendent qf Schools, U. C. 



LIBRARIES— STUDY— MEANS AND AIDS TO SELF-EDUCATION. 

To the important truths in the following Essay, we earnestly invite the atten- 
tion of our readers. The writer, enthusiastically beloved in his native land, 
was a man of generous impulses and of ardent views. A 'marked exception 
to that chilling, general fact, that "a prophet is not without honour save in 
his own country ;" he was one of the leading, guiding spirits of his country- 
men. His career was short, but brilliant ; and never was a tribute of affection 
and esteem so touchingly paid to the memory of a noble and virtuous man as 
that which marked the last sad obsequies of this gifted writer — Thos, OsborUB 
Pavis. .Peers, distinguished commpnewj and the cloistered scholars of the Uni- 
▼eraity ,o£ hie native city^ gatheifed around hia moumful bier, and followed the 
,f ecnaine tfi tfcelr geotle Irrotfetr to bis tftel refttng- placer -Ws^w* Jeromf JhMm 
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In order to adapt it more'especlalJy to our own country, and to direct attention 
more fixedly to the general and earnest truths which it contalnsy we have 
thought it necessary to make a^ few slight verba) sitiUMtiona • — 

T. Ijibraruss and Studt. 

Beside a library, how poor are all the other greatest deeds of man — ^bis 
. constitution, brigade, factory, man-of-war^^catbedral— how poor are all miracles 
in comparison ! Look at that wall of motley calf-skin, open those slips of 
inked rags— who would fancy them as valuable as the rows of stamped cloth 
in a warehouse 1 Yet Aladdin's lamp was a child's kaliedoscope in comparison. 
There the thoughts and deeds of the most efficient men during the thr^e thou- 
sand years are accumulated, and every one who will learn a few conventional 
signs — 24 (magic) letters— can pass at pleasure from Plato to Napoleon, from 
the Argonauts to the Affghans, from the woven mathematics of La Place to 
the mythology of Egypt and the lyrics of Burns. Young reader ! pause steadily, 
and look at this fact till it blaze before you ; look till your imagination sum- 
mon up even the few acts and thoughts named in the last sentence ; and when 
these visions — from the Greek pirate to the shepherd Scotchman — have begun 
to dim, solemnly resolve to use these glorious opportunities, as one whose breast 
has been sobbing at the far sight of a mountain, resolve to climb it, and already 
strains and exults in his purposed toil. 

Throughout the country, at this moment, thousands are consulting how to 
obtain and use books. We feel painfully anxious that this noble purpose should 
be well directed. It is possible that these sanguine young men, who are 
wildly pressing for knowledge may grow weary or be misled — to their own 
and our country's injury. We intend, therefore, to put down a few hints and 
warnings for them. Unless they, themselves, ponder and discuss these hints 
and warnings, they they will be useless, nay, worse than useless. 

On the selection and purchase of books, it is hard to say what is useful 
without going into detail. Carlyle says that a library is the true University 
of our days, where every sort of knowledge is brought together to be studied ; 
but the student needs guides in the library as much as in the University. He 
does not need rules nor rulers ; but light and classification. Let a boy loose 
in a library, and if he have years of leisure and a creative spirit he will come 
out a master mind. If he have the leisure without the original spring he will 
become a book-worm — a uselful help, perhaps, to his neighbours, but himself a 
very feeble and popr creature. For one ;nan who gains weapons from idle 
reading, we know twenty who lose their simplicity without getting strength, and 
purchase cold recollections of other men's thoughts by the sacrifice of nature. 

Just as men are bewildered and lost from want of guides in a large library, 
so are others from an equal want of direction in the purchase of a small one. 
We know from bitter experience bow much money it costs a young man to 
get a sufficient library. StiU more hard should we think it for a club of young 
men or teachers to do so* But worse than the loss of money are the weariness 
from reading dull and shallow books, the corruption from reading vicious, extra- 
vagant and confused books, and the waste of time and patience from reading 
idle and impertinent books. The remedy is not by saying Uhis book you 
•hail retdi and this other yoq^ shall not read under penalty ;' but by indiiciKg 
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stodentB t9 regard their self-education solemnlj, by giving them information 
oa the classification of books, and by setting them to judge authors vigorously 
and for themselves. 

Booksellers, especially in small towns, exercise no small influence in the 
choice of books — yet they are generally unfit to do so. They are like agents 
for the sale of patent medicines — ^knowing the prices but not the ingredients, 
nor the comparative worth of their goods, yet puffiing them for the commission 
sake. 

If some competent person would write a book on books, he would do the 
world a great favour ; but be had need to be a man of caution, above political 
bias, or personal motive, and indiJQTerent to the outcries of party. Todd's 
* Student's Manual,' Vericour's * Modern French Literature,' and the like, are 
rather childish affairs, though better than nothing. McCuUoogh's * Rise and 
Study of History' is, on its peculiar subject, a book of much value. Men will 
differ in judging the style ; but it honestly, learnedly, and in a suggestive, 
candid way examines the great histories from Herodotus down. We wish to 
see it more generally in the people's hands. Occasionally one meets in a 
Review a comprehensive and just estimate of the authorities on some subject ; 
but most of these periodicals are written for some party or interested purpose, 
and are not trustworthy. Hallam's < Literature of Europe,' Sismondi and 
ScUegel are guides of the highest value in the formation of a large library, 
but we fear their general use in this country is remote. 

One of the first mistakes a young, ardent student falls into is, that he can 
master all knowledge. The desire for universal attainment is natural and 
glorious ; but he, who feels it, is in danger of hurrying over a multitude of 
books, and confusing himself into the belief that he is about to know every-; 
thing because he has skimmed many things. 

. Another evil is apt to grow out of this. A young man who gets a name for 
a great variety of knowledge is often ashamed to appear ignorant of what he 
does not know. He is appealed to as an authority, and instead of manfully 
and wisely avowing his ignorance, he harangues from the title-page, or skil- 
fully paraides the opinions of other men as if they were his own observations. 

Looking through books in order to talk of them is one of the worst and com- 
monest of vices. It is an acted lie, a device to conceal laziness and ignorance, 
or to compensate for wit ; a stupid device too, for it is soon found out, tho 
employer of it gets the character of being a literary cheat, he is thought a 
pretender, even when well-informed, and a plagiarist when most original. 

Reading to consume time is an honest but weak employment. It is a posi- 
tive disease with multitudes of people ; they crouch in corners, going over 
novels and biographies at the rate of two volumes a-day, when they would 
have been far better employed in digging or playing shuttlecock. Still it is 
hard to distinguish between this long-looking through books and the voracity 
of a curious and powerful mind gathering stores which it will afterwards 
arrange and use. Indeed, the highest reading of all (what we may name epic 
reading) is of this class. When we are youngest and heartiest we read thus* 
The fate and passions of men are all in all to us ; for we are then true-lovers 
-—candidates for laurel crowns, assured Liberators and conquerors of the earthy 
rivals of archangels perchance in our dreams. We never pause then upon th^ 
artistic excellence of a book, we never try tp look at and realize the scenery 
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or 'sounds described (if the atiitfaor make th^m clear, well and good — if not, no * 
mg^^f) — we hurry onto the end of the shipwreck, or the battle, the court* 
ship, or the journey, palpitating for one hero's fate, This, we repeat, is the 
highipst kind of reading. 

This sort of reading is most common in hnman narrative. 

Earnest readers of science read their books at first as ordinary people do 
their histories, or novels — for the plot. 

Some of us can recollect the zealous rush through a fresh book on matfae-' I 
matics or chemistry to know the. subtle scheme of reasoning, or understand the 
just unveiled secrets of nature — as we read ' Sinbad the Sailor' or ' Mungo 
Park's Travels.' 

Bat most readers of science read in order to use it. They try to acquire 
command over each part for convenience sake, and not from curiosity or love. 
All men who persevere in science do this latter mainly ; but all of them retain 
or acquire the epic spirit in reading, and we have seen a dry lawyer swallow 
a stiff treatise^ not thinking of its use in his arguments, but its intrinsic beauty 
of system and accuracy of logic. 

He who, seeks to make much use, too, of narrative literature (be it novel, 
poem, drama, history, or travel) must learn scientific, as well as epic, reading. 

He need not formally criticise and review every book, still less need he 
pause on every sentence and word till the full meaning of it stands before him. 

But he must often do this. He must analyse as well as enjoy. He must 
consider the elements as well as the argument of a book just as, long dwelling 
on a landscape, he will begin to know the trees and rocks, the sun-flooded | 
hollow, and the cloud- crowned top which go to make the scene— or, to use a I 
more illustrative thought — as one, long listening to the noise on a summer 
day, comes to separate and mark the bleat of the lamb, the hoarse caw of the 
crow, the song of the thrush, the buzz of the bee, and the tinkle of the brook. 

Doing this deliberately is an evil to the mind whether the subject be nature 
or books. The evil is not because the act is one of analysis, though that has 
been said. It is a proof of higher power to combine new ideas out of what is 
before you, or to noticecombinations not at first obvious, than to distinguish 
and separate. The latter tends to logic, which is our humblest exercise of 
mind, the former to creation which is our highest. Yet, analysis is not an un- 
hfealthy act of mind, nor is the process we have described always analytical. 

The evil of deliberate criticism is, that it generates scepticism. Of course 
we do not mean religious, but general scepticism. The process goes on till 
one sees only stratification in the slope, gases in the stream, cunning tissues 
in the face, associations in the mind, and an astronomical machine in the sky. 
Amore miserable state of soul no mortal ever sufiered than this. But an earnest 
man, living and loving vigourously, is in little danger of this condition, nor does 
it last long with any man of strong character. 

Another evil, confined' chiefly to men who "write or talk for effect, is that 
they become spies (as Emerson calls them) on Nature. They do not wonder 
at love, or hate what they see. All books and men are arsenals to be used, or, 
more properly stores to be plundered by them. But their punishment is sharp. 
They love insight into the godlier qualities, ihey love the sight of sympathy, 
and become conscious actors of a poor farce. 
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Haf^pjF is lie who jad^ and kto^wt bdoki^ attd imtuf«) and men, (kitmi^' 
inelwded,) spontaneously or from early training-^wkose tellngrs «re m s se ta uw 
with his intellect, and who is thoroughly ia eannesU An actor oir a spy is weak 
as well as wretched ; yet it may be needful for him who was blipded by the 
low principles^ the tasteless rules^ and the stupid habits of his family and 
teachersy to face this danger, deliberately to an^ilyze his own and others' natOfe» 
deliberately to study how faculties are acquired and results produced, and thus 
cure himself of blindness, and deafness, and dumbness, and become a man 
observant and skilful. He will suffeb much, and run great danger, but if he 
go through this faithfully, and then fling himself into action And undertake 
i^sponsibility, he shall be great and happy. 

n. Means and Aids to Sbls'-Eoucation. 

•* What good were it for me to manufacture perfect iron, while my ot^^ti breast is fiiU 
-of dross? What would it stead me to put properties of land in order while I am at vari- 
ance with myself? To speak it in a word; the cultivation of my individual self, here as 
I am, has, from my youth upwards, been constantly though dimly my wish and my 
purpose. 

** Meu aie so inclined to content themselves with what is commonest ; tjie spirit and 
rthe senses so easily grow dead to the impressions of the beautiful and perfect; that 
every one should study to nourish in his mind the faculty of feeling these things by 
■every method in his power. For no man can bear to be entirely deprived of such enjoy- 
meats ; it is only because they are not used to taste of what is excellent, that the gene- 
rality of people take delight in silly and insipid things, provided they be new. For this 
reason, he would add, * one oti^ht' every day at least to hear a little song, read a good 
poem, see a fine picture, and, if it were possible, to speak a few reasonable words.' "— • 
Goethe. 

We have often been asked by certain of the local popular Societies of the 
4ay to give them advice on Self -Education. Lately we promised one of theae 
bodies to write some hints, as to how the members of it could use their asso- 
'ciation for their mental improvement. 

We said, and say again, that these Societies can be made use of by tiie 
people for their instruction a$ well as pleasure. Assemblies of any kind are 
■not the 6es^places either for study or invention. Home or soKtude are better 
— home is the great teacher. In domestic business we learn mechanical skilly 
the nature of those material bodies with which we have most to deal in life — 
we learn labour by example and by kindly precepts — we learn (in a prudent 
home) decorum, cleanliness, order — in a virtuous home we learn more than 
these, we learn reverence for the old, affection without passion, truth, piety, 
and justice. These are the greatest thipgs man can know. Home (we use 
the term in its social sense) is the great teacrher ; and its teaching passes do'wn 
in honest homes from generation to generation, and neither the generation that 
gives nor the generation that takes it, lays down plans for bringing it to pass. 

Again, to come to designed learning. We learn arts and professions by 
apprenticeships, that is, much after the fashion we learned walking or stiching, 
or fire-making, or love-making at home — by example, precept, and practice 
cbtnbined. Apprentices at anything, from ditching, basket-Work, or watch- 
making, to merchant-trading, legislation, 6r surgery, submit either to a nominal 
or an actual apprenticeship. They see other men do these things, they desire 
V>,do the -dame, and they learti to do so by watobiBg^4«d«(? and lOhere, -and itsk- 
ing, or guessing u^^ ieach part of thehasinecrs ii^ done^ and as fastiia tS^y 
\now or are supposed to know^ any one flan, wh«tber Itte *k)plBg the'ditelH 
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or totting the accounts, or dreflsing the limb, they begin to do that, and, being 
directed when they fail, they learn at last to do it well, and are thereby pre* 
pared to attempt some other or harder part of the business. 

Thus it is by experience — or trying to do, and often doing a thing — com- 
bined with teaching, or seeing, and being told how and why other people^ more 
experienced, do that thing, that most of the practical business of life is learned* 

In some trades formal apprenticeship and planned teaching exist as little as 
in ordinary home-teaching. Few men are, of set purpose, taught to dig ; and 
just as few are taught to legislate. 

Where formal teaching is usual, as in what are called learned professions, 
and in delicate trades, fewer men know anything of these businesses. Those 
who learn them at all, do so exactly and fully, but commonly practise them in 
a formal and technical way, and invent and improve them little. In those occu- 
pations which most men talce up casually — as book-writing, digging, singing, 
and legislation, and the like-^there is much less exact knowledge, less form, 
more originality and progress, and more of the public know something about 
them in an unprofessioned way. 

The Caste system of India, Egypt, and Ancient Ireland, carried out the 
formal apprenticeship plan to its full extent. Canada and the United States 
of America have very little of it. Modern Europe is between the two, as she 
has in most things abolished caste or hereditary professions, but has, in many 
things retained exact apprenticeships. 

Marriage, and the bringing up of children, the employment of dependants, 
travel, and daily sights, and society, are our chief teachers of morals, senti- 
ment, taste, prudence, and manners. Mechanical and literary skill of all sorts, 
and most accomplishments, are usually picked up in this same way. 

We have said all this, lest our less-instructed readers should fall into a mis* 
take common to all beginners in study, that books, and schooling, and lectures, 
are the chief teachers in life ; whereas most of the things we learn here are 
learned from the experience of home, and of the practical parts of our trades 
and amusements. 

We pray our humbler friends to think long and often on this. 

But let them not suppose we undervalue, or wish them to neglect other kindv 
of teaching ; on the 'contrary, they should mark how much the influences of 
home, and business, and society, are affected by the quantity and sort of their 
scholarship. 

Home life is obviously enough affected by education. Where the parents 
read and write, the children learn to do so too, early in life, and with little 
trouble ; where they knpw something of their religious creed, they give its 
rights a higher meaning than mere forms ; where they know the history of 
the country well, every field, every old tower, or arch is a subject of amuse- 
ment, of fine old stories, and fine young hopes ; where they know the nature 
of otl|er people and countries, their own country and people become texts to be 
commented on, and likewise supply a living comment on those peculiarities of 
which they have read* 

Again, where the members of a family can read alond, or play, or sing^ 
they have a well of pleasant thoughts and good feelings, which can iiaidly te 
dried or frozen up ; and so of other things. 



And in tha tmdes and pn>fetnon8 of life, to study ia books tbe objects, cot- 
toousy and rules of jthat trade or profession to which you are going saves timei 
enables you to improve your practice of it, and makes you less dependent on 
the teaching of other practitioners, who are often interested in delaying you. 

In these, and a thousand ways besides, study and science produce the best 
«&cts upon the practical parts of life. 

Besides, the first business of life is the improvement of one's own heart and 
mind. The study of the thoughts and deeds of great men, the laws of human, 
and animal, and vegetable, and lifeless nature, the principles of fine and 
mechanical arts, and of morals, society, and religion — all directly give us nobler 
ftnd greater desires, more wide and generous judgments, and more refined 
pleasures. 

laearning in this latter sense may be got either at home, or at Bchool| by 
solitary study, or in associations. Home learning depends, of course, on the 
knowledge, good sense, and leisure of the parents. The German Jean Paul, 
the American Emerson, and others of an inferior sort, have written deep and 
fruitful truths on bringing up, and teaching at home. Yet, considering its 
importance, it has not been sufficiently studied. Upon schools much has been 
written. Almost all the private schools in this country are defective. They 
merely cram the memories of pupils with facts or words, without developing their 
judgment, taste, or invention, or teaching them the application of any know- 
ledge. Besides, the tilings taught are commonly thos6 least worth learning. 
This ifl especially true of the middle and richer classes. ' Instead of being 
Caught the nature, products, and history, first of their own, and then of other 
countries, they are buried in classical frivolities, languages which they never 
master, and manners and races which they cannot appreciate. Instead of being 
disciplined to think exactly, to speak and write accurately, they are crammed 
"witli rules, and taught to repeat forms by rote. « * • * 

We do not regret having wandered from our professed subject, as if treated 
exclusively, it might lead men into errors which no afterthought could cure. 

What we chiefly desire is, to set the people on making out plans for their 
own and their children's education. Thinking cannot be done by deputy — they 
must think for themselves. 



NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 

JV0TICB8 FROM THB TORONTO PRESS. 

As intimated in our last, we were obliged to defer an extended account of the 
very gratifying Examination of the Students in the NoRM.ii. School until this 
vomber. We have now much pleasure in giving an account of that Examination 
ID the words of those of the City Editors who attended. The spontaneoua tetfti- 
mony of these gentlemen to the great public importance and advantages of tbia 
ittvalnable Institution must be considered as impartial and conclusive — ^founded 
AS it was upon personal observation, and a deep conviction of its truth, and from 
liaviiig witnessed the clear and satisfactory evidence of the great proficiencj 
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ebimect^ii With their profession to Which their attention had beefa direbted 
during the First Session of the Normal School. 



i'rom The Okmrek. 
We were prevented by indisposition from 
attending the Ezamioation of this Institn- 
tioa on Thursday last. The following 
ikvoarabl.e potice from the Patriot will 
fully supply the defect of our o^n personal 
information. We may mention, however, 
that we have heard an opinion expressed 
by a gentleman of experience in tuition, 
that the practice of simultaneous answer- 
ing,— that is, of the whole class replying 
at the same time to each question, — is un- 
pleasant to the ear, and does not appear to 
be the most advantageous way of display- 
ing the attainments of the Pupils. It has 
beenfouQd useful, we believe, and very 
successful in teaching ; but it is question- 
able, we think, whether it be equally suit- 
able for public examination. Perhaps the 
Pupils, without much difficulty or danger 
of confusion, might be trained to answer 
in both ways— separately as well as collec- 
tively. » The abilities and exertions of the 
Masters are everywhere spoken of in terms 
of high commendation : — 

(From the Patriot.) 
" The Examination of the Students of 
this Establishment took place yesterday, 
pursuant to notice. Among the spectators 
we observed his Lordship the Bishopi the 
Hon. Robert Baldwin, the Principal of 
Upper Canada College, and several others. 
Several ladies were also present. The 
examinations lasted not less than five hours, 
and were conducted (music excepted) by 
Messrs. Robertson a)id Hind. They em- 
braced the different departments of Gram- 
mar, with the Elements 6f Logic ; Arith- 
metic ; the three first books of Euclid, and 
Algebra as far as Quadratic Equations ; 
Geo^phy ; Skcted History ; the omlinea 

• * liitexplaBalioa»weY>^gto remark, that 
** the practice of simultaneous answering" 
4t the'^xamihation, was inadvertently per- 
nuttei^ifL 9Xko<fT two ^natanees, owing to 
toe exfreme eagerness of the Students to 
answer tkei^esnons pra{)osed by the Mas- 
ter^ It will not occur at future examina- 
tions; 



of History generally; Mechanics; Heat 
and Electricity, and Agricultural Che- 
mistry. 

'* We have no hesitation in saying that 
the advancement of the Pupils entitles both 
Masters and Scholars to the 91105/ unquali- 
Jied praise. When we remember that the 
great majority of the Students were nearly 
totally ignorant of all the above depart- 
ments of knowledge, and that at the com- 
mencement of the Session last November 
so many difficulties had to be overcome, it 
must be admitted that the amount of know- 
ledge which the Pupils manifested in such 
a clear, ready and satisfactory matter, could 
not have been acquired without the great- 
est diligence on the part of the learners, 
and the utmost assiduity, perseverance, 
method, and knowledge of the subjects oa 
the part of the Teachers. 

** A large proportion of the Pupils enter- 
ed after the 1st of January, several in 
February, and some only in the last twa 
months. Although it would be absurd to 
say that these young men are finished 
scholars, we consider that they have attain- 
ed to a point from which those who possess 
any industry and desire for knowledge must 
advance ; they cannot stand still. If a class 
of the kind could be kept steadily at work 
for three Sessions, or even two, a set of 
men would soon be diffused over the Pro- 
vince, who would elevate the tone of edu- 
cation among the lower classes, without 
destroying the industrial character which 
is so essential to their well-being. It 
would do good also to the higher classes, 
by giving a juster idea of the value of edu- 
cation ; and we confidently believe that it 
would in this way advance the interest^ of 
both Upper Canada College and the Uni- 
versity. 

** After the examinations, Mr. Wilson 
read an Address on behalf of his fellow- 
Students and himself to Mr. Robertson, and 
Mr. Hind, expressive 6f the great satisfae* 
tion these gentlemen had given, both by 
their teaching and general demeapour— 
and containmg a welUdeserved compli- 
ment and expretaAion of gratittrde to Dt. 
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Rifei8o]i» and tbfe B9Vpi ia geAeml. Mit 
Robeft^on replied for himseif. and Mr* Hind 
in aa extetnpore speech, in fluent and wellr 
expressed language. The address was tha 
more complimentary, because neither Mjr* 
Robertson nor Mr. Hind had the least idea 
that soch a matter was in contemplation. 
Dr. Ryerson followed with a few appro- 
priate remarks. 

'* After this, a slight examination in the 
principles of Music took place upon Hul- 
lah's plan, which was equally satisfactory, 
considering the very limited period during 
which this interesting study had been pur- 
sued. Mr. Clarke, Bac. Mus. has been 
unremitting in his management of this 
<lepariment." 

From the Ckriitian Ouardian, 

On Thursday last, according to previous 
notice, the First Public Examination of the 
Students attending the Normal School took 
place in the building appropriated to the 
use of the School. 

A goodly number of visitors was present, 
the most distinguished of whom appeared 
upon the platform. We observed, in addi- 
tion to the Chief Superintendent of Schools 
and the Professors, Bishop Strachan, Dr. 
Burns, the Rev. Messrs. Barclay, Jen- 
nings, Grasett, Evans, Wood, Scadding, 
Carroll, and Ripley; the Hon. R. Bald- 
lyin, Hon. J. Elmsley, Dr. O'Brien ; H. 
Scobie, F. Neale, and J. S. Howard, 
Esqrs. ; also the City and District Super- 
intendents, &,c. &c. 

• « « « « 

The Examination continued for five 
hours ; and but one opinion has been ex- 
pressed, so far as we have heard, in rela- 
tion to it. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
award either to Professors or Pupils a 
greater degree of praise than that which 
the Examination proved they merited. 

The method adopted by Mr. Robertson 
and Mr, Hind of imparting instruction is, 
of the most approved kind, and is best cal- 
culated to make the scholar readily ac- 
quainted with the subjects studied. These 
gentlemen, while examining the Students, 
gave evidence of their ability to discharge 
their important duties, evincihg not only 
tjiat they possessed the necessary know- 
ledge—but whAt is.«oinetiine4 much ix\om 



rareT-c^ioilitir foe iKidilr.iQ>M^i) ^L* 
knowledge, tooth^s* 

We^rejoicfld iq think that a ne^r oid^ot 
Teachers was tkus being trained up t9 .ii|L, 
our schools with credit ; apd we couUJt ng% 
but look forward to the time^and tbut not 
a distant one — when every School-house 
in the land will be supplied with a suitable 
Teacher— and those who have usurped the 
office of Teacher, and who have been aln 
most as much injury as benefit, shall be 
forced to retire from a profession for which, 
they were never designed by Nature nor 
qualified by education. 

Already are the advantages of the sys- 
tem of Education introduced by the Chief 
Superintendent developing themselves in 
such a manner as to afford the highest gra- 
tification to the fiiends of Education in the 
country. And if but a short time be granted 
for the perfection of the system, we shall 
sooi^ witness results in Canada such as will 
satisfy the most doubtful, silence the most 
virulent, and challenge the respect and ad- 
miration of all. 

Subsequent to the Examination, an Ad- 
dress ^yas presented by the Students to the 
Head-Master and the Professor of Chemis- 
try, in which Dr. Ryerson and the Board 
were spoken of in terms that could not but 
be gratifying to these gentlemen. The 
Head- Master replied extemporaneously, in 
behalf of himself and Mr. Hind ; and the 
Chief Superintendent addressed the Stu- 
dents in eloquent and appropriate terms. 

The Examinations closed, leaving an 
impression on the minds of all— at least, 
upon our minds— that, for real utility to the 
country, the Normal School is hardly 
equalled, unquestionably not excelled, by 
any secular Institution existing in the 
Province. 

From the Bet old. 
We had the pleasure of being piiesent at 
the first ExanjiiiatioA of the Students iatbe 
Provincial Normal School, iYhi<;h, it is^not 
perhaps sufficiently known, is % Public 
Institution, endowed by. the I^rovin.cial 
Legislature for the p.urppse of ai$[>rd)ipg to 
School Teachers an opportunity of becom- 
ing well trained in the teaching, and of 
- acquiring a gtcat variety of uscfi^ know- 
leti^. Owing to the pEcssnre of. oAff 
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^wtters upon ow mtteatimi, w« hasn aoc 
had time to oommit to paper our impves- 
flioiia of what we witnemed ; but we cannot 
omit mentioning that the manner in which 
the exerciaea were gone throngfa.withi waa 
extremely iatisfactorf. 

From tke EvuagtHtt. 
A public Examination of the Studentaof 
the Normal School, in Toronto, (at the end 
of the first Sesaion), took place on the 13th 
ult. The proceedings were highly inter- 
eating, and creditable to the Teachers and 
Students ; and gave to the numerous and 
respectable auditory great satisfaction. 

From the Britiih Colotntt. 
* * * The Provincial Normal School 
was opened on the Ist November last, and 
the favourable expectations of the public, 
formed from the exhibition of that day, 
have been realized to the fullest extent that 
circumstances would admit, as has been 
satisfactorily shown by the very creditable 
public examination which the Students 
underwent on Thursday last. Mr. Robert- 
son, the Head Master, in the course of his 
observations at the Examination, referred 
to the disadvantages under which they had 
to labour, from various causes, at the com- 
mencement of the Institution, more partic- 
ularly, from the irregular periods at which 
the Students entered, which involved the 
necessity of forming them into separate 
classes, imposing on the Masters much 
additional labour and employment of time. 
Mr. Robertson trusted, however, that it 
would be shown from the examination that 
their labours were not in vain. * * ♦ 
He hoped that this Establishment would 
send forth many young men, fully qualified 
to undertake the charge of schools through- 
out the Province, and thus provide a thor- 
ough reformation, by the introduction of a 
system which will at once elevate the con- 
dition of the Teacher to a respectable 
sphere in his arduous profeasioo, and prove 
in the highest degree beneficial to the 
country at large. The Students now be- 
fore them, being the first firuits of the Inati- 
tation, would be fonnd not only qualified 
to discharge their duties as Teachers of 
Schools, but a lasting benefit to their res- 
pective districts. Mr. Robertson mentioned 



thtt the taiethcd of iiistraetifm followe d m 
the Normal School was teaching by Lec- 
ture ; and that the Examinations would be 
carried on in the way in which the ordinary 
routine of .the School was every day mui* 
aged, W}th the view of exhibiting to the 
auditory, as iar'aa possible, the practical 
application of the system. The Students 
were instructed in Grammar, particularly 
the philosophy and rudiments of Lo^e ; 
Geography— Mathematical, Physical, and 
Political, with the rudiments of the use of 
the Terrestrial Globe ; Linear Drawing ; 
Mulhadser's system of Writing; mdimenta 
of Trigonometry, with a view to Land Sur- 
veying with the Theodolite ; Composition ; 
Orthography; Art of Teaching, with daily 
practice in the Model School ; General 
History ; mode of Teaching the National 
School Books ; the Art of Reading ; Sci- 
ence and Practice of Arithmetic ; Algebra; 
Geometry ; Heat, Electricity, Galvanism^ 
and Magnetism; Mechanics, Hydrostatics^ 
Pneumatics ; Agricultural Chemistry, and 
Animal Physiology. They also received 
instructions in Music, according to Wil- 
helm's system, as Anglicized by HuUah* 
• « « * • 

The Examination by Mr. Hind followed, 
and was alike gratifying with that con- 
ducted by Mr. Robertson. The exercises 
in Music, under the direction of Mr. Clarke, 
Mus. Bac, were also highly satisfactory. 
Before proceeding with his Examination, 
Mr. Hind read the following short but 
highly appropriate address, which is ex- 
planatory of the course pureued in his de- 
partment :— 

Ladies ahd Gentlxmev,— The method 
adopted in educational establishments of 
conducting a public Examination of their 
respective pupils, depending upon the pri- 
mary object of the particular institution, it 
will perhaps be deemed advisable, in the 
present instance, to state the nature of the 
subjects which constitute the department 
of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Agricultural Chemistry, and to what extent 
the details of those branches of education 
have formed the subjects of the Lectures 
delivered in them respectively during the 
session which is now closing upon us,— > 
such an outline, afibiding, perhaps, the., 
best indication of what may be expected 
in an examination very limited as to time, 
and which, fi-om the nature of circumstan- 
oes» has to be conducted orally. 
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The teienee %ad pnettee of Afithmetic, 
inclttding the use of Logsrithmic tables of 
niixaberB,have takeo that place in the coarse 
piiraued which their extreme utility in the 
transaction's of everv day life necessarily 
entitle them to. It will scarcely be possible, 
dtinnjs the brief period allotted to ezamjna* 
tion m the subject, to give a precise idea 
of what is included in the science of Arith- 
metic. The obflect, however, may briefly 
be stated to be a means of affording the 
individual an accurate idea of number m all 
its relations, and to establish satisfactory 
reasons for various artifices made use of, 
and rules followed, in the ordinary practice 
of Arithmetic. 

Geometry and Algebra have also occu- 
pied a considerable share of attention. — 
With respect to the first mentioned science, 
the first, second, and third books of Euclid 
have been twice gone over by those who 
entered during the first month of this ses- 
sion. A viva voce proof of a few of' the 
theorems contained in those books will 
afiford an illastration of the method adopted 
in studying that branch of science, and a 
few problems in Mensuration and other 
subjects, will exhibit its application to va- 
rious purposes of life. In Algebra, Quad- 
ratic Equations, the Progressions, and the 
Binomial Theorem, constitute the extreme 
limit within which it has been considered 
advisable to direct attention during the 
short period of one session, while constant 
use has been made of Algebraic formula, 
in estimating the relation existing between 
the power and weight in mechanical con- 
trivances. 

In the department of Natural Philosophy, 
and under the head of Mechanics, the prin- 
ciples of the five mechanical powers, iso- 
lated and combined, have occupied their 
due share of attention. But more particu- 
larly have the steam engine, the locomo- 
tive, the different varieties of pumps and 
hydraulic engines been illustrated and ex- 
plained. 

Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, and the 
phenomena depending upon them, have 
severally, as far as circumstances would 
permit, been illustrated by appropriate ap- 
paratus and experiments. To what extent 
the means adopted has been productive of 
the end proposed, a few general questions 
in each of these subjects will perhaps afford 
a sufficiently accurate index. 

Agricultural Chemistry, as likely to 
become a most important element in the 
general education of the Farmer in Ca- 
nada, has been made an especial sub- 
ject of daily lecture ; and in this depart- 
ment a more particular examination will 
be made, with a view of exhibiting how 
far the science of Agriculture is capable 
of being made an advantageous subject 
of study by the Teacher, for the purpose 
of instructing the rising generation of this 
cgriettlturai eonntry, in the priaciples of 



that art with which its prospeiitr^ is so 
intimately associated, ana upon which its 
happiness and welfare are so dependant. 
The examination in Agricultural Chemis- 
try will tend to show that the chief object 
has been to treat this extensive subject in 
such a manner as, while on the one hand 
it leaves much to be done on the part of the 
energetic and industrious student^ yet on 
the other, the course pursued has been 
perfectly general, and applicable to all 
localities in which the principles advanced 
may be hereafter taught throughout the 
country. The Students attending during' 
the next Session will be able to witness a 
limited series of agricultural experiments, 
made in the garden attached to this estab- 
lishment. The advantages which may 
arise from attention properly directed to 
this subject, are of manifest importaace in 
a new country : and there are few practical 
sources of information which are so much 
dependant upon a correct acquaintance 
with the science as e.xperiments of an agri- 
cultural character. One important object 
proposed is to afford an accurate knowledge 
of the mode in which experiments of that 
description ought to be conducted, so that 
when those who are congregated hpre shall 
eventually become scattered throughout 
the country, they may be enabled, oyer an 
extended and varied held, if inclination or 
interest so direct them, to establish a uni- 
form and accurate system of experiments 
from which much useful information may 
be obtained, devoid of that empiricism 
which is too frequently associated with 
similar investigations. 

I would wish to close these few remarks, 
by expressing in unison with what has al- 
ready been said by Mr. Robertson, a favor- 
able testimony of^the industfy and energy 
of those Gentlemen, who are about to cease 
their attendance here. Whatever endea- 
vour on my own part may have been made, 
that endeavour nas uniformly been met 
with a good-will, and an energy deserving 
of the highest praise, often, too, accompa- 
nied by a talent, the remembrance of which, 
will fi^eatly enhance that feeling of respect, 
to which other associations would of them- 
selves give rise. 

After the Examination, Mr. Wilson, one 
of the Students, rose, and expressed a de- 
sire to read an address from his fellow- 
Students and himself, to the Head-Master 
and Mr. Hind. This compliment was quite 
unexpected by both Gentlemen, and must 
have been as gratifying as it was unex* 
peered. (See Journal qf Education, pp. 
125, 126.) 

Mr. Robertson replied to the address, on 
behalf of himself and Mr. Hind. His reply 
was extempore^ aod la substance as fol- 
lows ;— 
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GESTLEiKjr,— At the reqacst of my-friend 

Mc. Hind» and with feelings of the deepest 
^ratification, I rise to return you sincere 
thanks for the very complimentary address 
ichich you have Just presented to us. 

^ We have now been in intimate commu- 
nication with you for a period of aearly six 
months ; during that time we have had 
many opportunities of testing your acquire- 
ments and ascertaining your habits and 
feelings ; and we have sincere pleasure in 
being afforded this opportunity of bearing 
public testimony to the propriety of your 
<lemeanor, and the zeal and energy with 
which you seconded our efforts for your 
improvement. On various grounds I, for 
my own part, feel competent to form a 
43ound judgment on this point ; and former 
experience enables me to assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that the untiring per- 
severance exhibited by you during your 
attendance here.has seldom been surpassed 
on any occasion of a similar nature. 
• *♦*»« 

You are now, gentlemen, about to leave 
us— -to separate fof your several homes and 
avocations ; you will have to reply to nu- 
merous enquiries regarding the course that. 
has been pursued here, and these enquiries 
you should be prepared to answer with the 
most careful accuracy. We feel confident 
that your report cannot but be beneficial to 
the establishment, and that your future 
success in your profession will be an evi- 
dence of irs utility. We trust that our 
exertions in the discharge of the duties 
entrusted to us have been such as to merit 
that support, and to prove of real benefit to 
you hereafter. We have endeavoured not 
merely to furnish you with the details of 
practical information essentially necessary 
for a Commou School Teacher, but have 
also introduced you to the rudiments of 
various branches of science not likely, we 
are aware, to be generally applicable in 
schools, but which must neveitheless be 
eminently useful in elevating your minds, 
and qualifying you for the duties of your 
arduous and important profession. We 
shall always feel adeep interest in your wel- 
fare, and shall ever be read*' to assist you in 
any way in which you may deem our ad- 
vice or influence likely to be useful. To 
those who, by recommending and finally 
establishing the Normal School, afJbrded 
you an opportunity of sharing its advan- 
tages, your gratitude is particularly due. 

Finally, in acknowledging the pleasure 
with which we heard your very gratifying 
address, we cannot but express our full con- 
viction that your conduct and example 
hereafter will be such as to exhibit to ail 
unacquainted with the Institution a con- 
vincing proof of the benefits to be obtained 
by attending it. 

Dr. RyersoQ then, briefly addressed the 
•ttditory, and took occasion to acknowl«dge 



th« alltttioii in tht Slade&ts' AddMap, t^ 
himself, as Saperiateodeot of Schoeb^ and 
to the Board of Education. There waf-. 
reason to rejoice at the success which ha» 
attended this establishment. They were 
exceedingly fortunate in the selection of 
the Head- Master, and the Lecturer in 
Mathematics and Chemistry, and they wit- 
nessed in the day's proceedings, proofs of 
the great benefits that were conferred by 
them. He felt relieved of a very weighty 
responsibility, in seeing the Provincial 
Normal School and the Model School in 
successful operation, under such abid 
Teachers ; and the prosperity of the Insti- 
tution, with the cheering prospects before 
us, was a great relief to his mind, and a 
most gratifying reward for the active part 
he had taken, in arranging the prelimina- 
ries for the introduction of the system, aad 
in afterwards putting the Schools into 
operation, in conjunction with the Board 
of Education for Upper Canada, to the 
members of which, the Province owes a 
debt of gratitude, for the zeal displayed by 
them in this important matter, and for the 
valuable assistance which they have gta- 
tuitously rendered. Gratifying as have 
been the fruits of the Seesion that has just 
closed, he anticipated far more hereafter; 
for it must be borne in mind, that there 
were many disadvantages to contend with 
at the commencement of an extensive In- 
stitution like this, which are not likely 
again to present themselves. The future 
is full of hope, and from what we have this 
day witnessed, we may look forward to the 
realization of the most important advan- 
tages, by the youth of Canada, from the 
successful operation of the Provincial Nor- 
mal School, by means of the Teachers for 
Common Schools, who will annually go 
forth with proper qualifications, to the 
several Districts. It was truly a pleasing 
prospect. Dr. R. took occasion also to 
mention, that arrangements were made by 
I he Board of Education, for the religious 
instruction of the young men who attend 
the Normal School, through the Minister? 
of the Churches to which they respectively 
belong. A portion of one day in each week 
was set apart for such visits, and some 
Clergymen have availed thepiselves of Uut 
opportunity. 
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THebilst|i€aiof4hed%^ wM concluded 
w^ith the blessiing, pronounced by the Rev. 
I>r. Ryereion. Several gentlemen then 
-went forward, and congratolated the Heads 
<>f the Institution, on .the very successful 
result of the labors of the first Session, 
wishing them every prosperity in the rioble 
"work in which 'they are engaged,->and 
such must be the heartfelt wish of every 
true lover of this noble Province. 

From the Globe. 

On Thursday last, a Public Examination 
of the Students of the Normal School, at 
the end of the first Session, was held in 
the Government House here. It was con- 
ducted by the Masters, Messrs. Robertson 
and Hind. * * * 

Mr. Robertson ( Head-Master) stated that 
upwards of (Sixty Students had been in at- 
tendance since the commencement, but 
that now there were only fifty-five, some of 
whom had only been a few weeks under 
instruction. 

♦ # # # # 

An Address was read, and presented, by 
Mr. Wilson, on behalf of the Students, to 
the Masters, in which they acknowledged 
their indebtedness for the attention- paid to 
them, and instructions given, and express- 
ed the hope that those who are now Teach- 
ers, or those who intend to be such, would 
avail themselves of the advantages of the 
Pformal School. Mr. Robertsbn made a 
verbal reply, and took occasion to state the 
marked improvement he observed in almost 
all, and the industry with which the Stu- 
dents had prosecuted their studies. Dr. 
Ryerson also gave an address, in which he 
congratulated the Students and Masters. 

On the whole, we were much pleased 
with the Examination. The Masters are 
real business men, and the creditable ap- 
pearance made by the class, gives proof of 



theii: unwearied atteAttoa to the^ datiea. 
We may justly expect, very soon, a far 
higher tone given to Education in th* Pro^ 
yinoe : for if the young men have sente to 
remain several Sessions, until property 
qualified, and if the Trustees of School? 
shall seek the very best Teachers, instead 
of the class now too generally employed, 
and the wretched system now in vogue, we 
shall find our Teachers men of intellect, 
men who can teach, and have something 
to teach, and our youth will be enable to> 
occupy positions very diflferent from what 
they can do now. * * # \ve look to 
the Normal School ; to the intelligence 
and earnestness of Trustees to have first* 
rate Teachers ; and to the young men quali- 
fying themselves by study, and by attend- 
ing several Sessions. The idea, that he-^ 
cause a man has been six months at the 
Normal School, he is therefore qualified a^ 
a Teacher is absurd. We know not what 
the rule is, or if there is any rule, but most 
decidedly we would have a law, that nono 
be licensed as qualified Teachers till they 
have attended three Sessions, and had a 
diploma ; or, if they have been educated 
elsewhere, that on examination they re- 
ceived a diploma from the Normal School, 
and a Board of Exammators associated 
with the 1 eachers of it. The Trustees of 
Schools, and the inhabitants generally, 
ought to have some kind of guarantee that 
the applicants for Teacherships are quaK- 
fied by something more than their own 
estimation, or even the certificate of a Dis- 
trict or City Superintendent. We always 
hold this, along with our politics, and as 
part and parcel of them, that the greatest 
blessing for Younfr Canada is, a first rate 
education. We have the means within 
our power, and for the benefit of our youth 
we say regarding Messrs. Robertson and 
Hi'nd,— all hail ! 



QUARTERLY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. * 

One of llie substitutes provided by the present Act for the School visits 
of ifae late Township Superintendents, is the Public Quarterly Examina" 
lion of each School ; a regulation which we have been repeatedly assured 
in various Districts, is more than an equivalent for the visits referred to, 
even supposing the School Visitors should not at tdl Attend to their duty. 



us 



Although during the first yea A operation of <be law^ Visitors have in 
maay Townships neglected both their duty and theirjprivilege ; we arc 
gratified to learn that in a very considerable proportion of the Townships, 
the Schools have been frequently visited by Clergy, Magistrates, and 
Councillors, and that the Quarterly Examinations have been well attended, 
and have exerted a salutary influence in encouraging both Teachers and 
Pupils, and in exciting an interest in the public mind in behalf of the 
education of the rising generation. The following are some of the local 
notices of these examinations which we have read with 



hope Foon to witness an examination no 
less satisfactory in the new and comnvodi' 
ous school-house which is about to be 
erected. — Gait Reporter, 3lst March* 



DuMFRUs.— The quarterly examination 
of the School taught by Mr. W. P. Telford, 
section 25, Dumfries, was held on Thurs- 
day, the 30th, in presence of the T^^stees, 
and several other parents — the Rev. James 
Strang being present as a visitor. The 
examination procured much honour both 
to the Teacher and scholars, and high sa- 
tisfaction to all present. The proficiency 
of the scholars generally, since the former 
examination, was evident, and testified at 
once to the skill and faithfulness of the 
Teacher, and the ability and diligence of 
the scholars. The attainments of the se» 
nior scholars in grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic, were worthy of all praise, and 
the junior scholars shewed that they were 
laying a good foundation for the future. 
As on former occasions, beautiful speci- 
mens of penmanship were exhibited. The 
reading classes, generally, displayed ability 
in explaining difficult words, and showed 
that they were not merely learning to re- 
peat words, but that they were acquiring, 
when reading) valuable stores of general 
knowledge ; and they encouraged strongly 
the delightful hope that they have been 
forming those valuable habits of iQvestigt- 
tion and discrimination which will b^ of 
the highest value to tbem through life, and 
so forming them as that their course of in* 
telleetuai and moral improvement will not 
be broken ofi'by their removal from school^ 
but shall go on henceforward with acecler* 
atcd pace.— /iait* 



re : — 

Galt.— Yesterday, the examination of 
the School in our village, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. R. McLean, took place 
in presence of the Rev. Messrs. Poiteous, 
-of Beverly, and Bayne, of Gait, Mr. Lee, 
one of the Trustees, and a respectable 
number of the friends of the Teacher and 
pupils. The examination occupied the 
greater part of four hours, — Messrs. Pqrte- 
«us and Bayne, and several others, taking 
part in it, along with the Teacher ; and the 
result was such, as to furnish the most sa- 
tisfactory evidence of Mr. McLean's quali- 
fications as a Teacher — the excellence of 
the system pursued in the school — and the 
I»ractical proficiency of the pupils. The 
e«sy and yet firm hand with which Mr. 
McL. appeared to hold the children under 
his control — the interest and animation of 
the children themselves— the quickness 
and intelligenoe of their replies to the 
questions put, and the accuracy and de- 
spatch with wliich they performed the va- 
rious exercises given tbem, were highly 
gratifying. We were also much pleased 
with the singing of the school, an exercise 
which seems here, as elsewhere, to have 
been introduced with the happiest effect. 
At the close of ^be examination, Messrs. 
Porteous and Bayne expressed the satisfac- 
tion which they had derived from it,— -a 
feeling which seemed to be entertained by 
all present. Upon the whole it is highly 
eatisfaetory to find in our thriving village a 
iKhool so well conducted, and to which 
parents may with so much confidence send 
their ekildren. The inconvenience of hav- 
ing so little accommodation tot bo large a 
^hool, was felt on this as on former occa- 
sions, bat this ic an evil which is now not 
lively to b» «f long eonlioouice, and we 
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HAnumr.--4t is ^^rixk the nuMt tivcly 
S>lea8iire we five idieitioii to the following 
^estiraoBESK, in fiivovr «f the Buccessful exer- 
tions ef Mr. Fenton, as a Teacher, and 
€xfaa what we <have heard, we would re- 
loommead Tisitors alhiwed by law, and the 
parents of theehiidren attending our Com- 
tnott Schools, to esdiibit more interest on 
<he sulijetft df %Kt education of the majority 
«f the rising :9ea(eration in this city than 
heretoiore. We are aware of the liberal 
wote of our City Council towards the pur- 
-^jhase of convenient sites upon which to 
«ereet new and sufficiently commodious 
school-houses, which we hail as an omen 
<>f better things than the mere baildings, — 
huX we are digressing. However, we shall 
hereafter give our views on the subject of 
Omimon Schools within our city limits 
qnore fuUy,--and in the meantime would 
solicit suggestions from any of our coires- 
yondents who may wish well to so import- 
■aot a cause. — Hamilton Gazette. 

fCERTIFICATE.] 

We have great satisfaction in stating that 
the pupils attending Mr. Fenton's school, 
have this day acquitted themselves with 
great credit, and it is gratifying to remark 
that a decided improvement has taken 
place since the last examination, as wit- 
nessed by Neh. Ford, Esq. 

FRED. SUTER, 

5?. a S./or HamiUon. 
NEH. FORD. 
Hamilton, March 23, 1848. 



Nu«iASA.*-Oa Friday last we attended 
the quarterly exAmination of Mr. Peter 
Shaw's school. The various exercises 
were in general satisfactory, and creditable 
to both Toucher and scholars. Several 
specimens of attainment in vocal music 
were not the least interesting portion of the 
proceedings. We think it is important to 
teach children to sing in every school ; and 
it could easily be done every day at the 
commencement and close of their studies^ 
without infringing on the time required for 
other branches of education. 

Mr. Shaw has upwards of one hundred 
scholars, which is an unreasonably large 
number to be attended to, even with an 
assistant. — Niagara Maily April 5. 



Perth. — On Tuesday last, an Examina- 
tion of the Common Schools at the west end 
of the town, took place, before several of the 
Clergymen of the Town, the Trustees and 
others who had assembled to witness it. 
We understand that the examination of 
Mrs. McCormick*s female school proved 
satisfactory, a marked improvement having 
been observed in the studies of the Scho' 
lars. The examination of Mr. Morrison's 
School (for boys) proved as interesting, 
and equally as satisfactory. Prizes were 
distributed to those who were the most 
proficient in reading, writing, grammar, 
composition and geography.--Ba<Alr*< 
Courier, 



Education promotive of Civil Liberty and Social Order. — To habituate out 
children from early life to rules of order, and to teach them justice, sobriety, 
benevolence, industry, truth and the fear of God, is no less necessary to per- 
petuate our liberties than to secure their personal enjoyment and respectability* 
This, indeed, goes into the correct idea of civilization, in distinction to bar- 
barism. Whatever, in the education and training of your children, goes to 
restrain and subdue bad passions, is so much gained on the score of civil liberty 
and social order. 



Duty to elevate the Common School. — As we value our civil and rellgiousp 
our social and political blessings, let us do everything in our power, to rais^ 
the standard of our Common Public School. Surely the opinion and example 
ef Daniel Webster, on this subject, is worthy to be regarded and followed by 
all. ** If" said he, '^ I had as many sons as old Priam, I would send them all 
«o the Public Schools ; " and it is a reproach that the Public Sehools are not 
superuHT to the Private* 



EDITORIAL DEPARTWENT. 

APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT 
FOR THE YEAR 1848. 

We had hoped to have heen enabled, at the latest^ to announce in the 
Journal of Education for the present month the apportionment of the Legis- 
lative Grant in aid of the Common Schools for the current year to ^he several 
Districts and Townships of Upper Canada ; but there are four Districts frouL 
which the Annual School Reports for the last year have not yet been received.. 
The statistical returns from the several Districts for last year are the data on 
which the School apportionment for the current year must be based. The 
apportionment cannot therefore be made out until the statistical returns from 
all the Districts shall have been recei^red. The Chief Superintendent of Schools 
addressed a Circular to District Superintendents in the month of January, 
requesting the District School Reports for 1847 to be prepared and forwarded 
at the latest by the 1st March — hoping that he might" be able to announce 
the apportionment of the Legislative School Grant in the April number of the 
Journal of Education, and to prepare and present, before the close of the 
then approaching Session of Parliament, his own Report for 1847 to the 
Governor in Council, to be laid before the Legislature. But we regret to 
learn that in several Districts, and in many Townships, the District (Council 
Assessment part of the School Fund for 1847 was not paid in to the District 
Superintendents until long after the close of the year ; and in some instances 
it ifc not even yet forthcoming. Trustees have, therefore, been correspondingly 
negligent in reporting to their District Superintendent, as they could not 
obtain the last instalment of the Fund apportioned to their respective Sections 
for 1847. When a Council fails to furnish its quota of the School Fund 
within the period prescribed by law, great inconvenience is inflicted upon 
Teachers and Trustees, and the whole system is impaired by irregularities 
and delays. The District Council part of the School Fund ought to be as 
punctually paid in December of each year as is the Legislative Grant part 
of it in July or August. In the State of New-York, the County Assessment 
part of the School Fund must be paid into the hands of the County Treasurer 
htfare the State part of it is advanced at all. 



SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND TOWNS. 

In the last number of this Journal we presented, from the London Quarterly 
Journal of Edwcaiion, the System of Free Schools in the New-England 
States ; we also gave StatisticB of the operations of thtit ey%t6m of Scho^ 



Izi'i^arious Cities and Towns* in the neighbowiii^ States — a system esvenllal 
to. universal education in any Town or Country. Nor is there an inetiince' 
in any civiiized country of tlie existence of universal education amongst Ifae- 
people, where the sckools are not open to all the people by having themi 
supported by all the people according to property. This system is llie poor 
man's elevation, and t^e rich man's security ; it lightens the burthen qC sup*, 
portiag schools, by pJiEwiing it upon all in proponion to their several ability ; 
It nnites the whole population in one common brotherhood by a coraflnunity 
of interest and of privilege ; it makes the public schools the best schook, and 
4Boen induces the attendance of the children of all closses upon them. 

We will add to ^ae Statistics which we gave last month of the Free School 
System in Towns and Cities, some accounts of its operations, and of the light 
in which it is viewed by the inhabitiints of ordinary Towns where it has been 
sometime established. 

In submitting to the consideration of the Governor-General ir. Council the 
-^rafl ef the present City and Town School Act, the Superintendent of Schools 
explained and urged the importance of a classification or system of Schools in 
•our Cities and Towns. (See first number of the Journal of Education^ 
pp. 17, 18.) In his Circular to the Heads of City and Town Corporations, 
dated January 15, 1848, he offered some suggestions as to the mode of carry- 
ing these recommendations into effect under the provisions of the Act on it* 
coming into operation. (See same number of the Jovrnaly pp. 21, 22.) The 
extracts which follow furnish a practical illustration of what has been con- 
templated and recommended in regard to our own Cities and Towns. We 
make these extracts from the Appendix to the Report of Public Schools in the 
.State of Rhode Island in 1845, headed " Public Schools in Cities and large 
VillagesJ^ The State Commissioner says — " The following extract.s from a 
few of the communications which have been received from such cities ani 
Tillages situated in different States, and differing from each other in many 
particulars, are introduced to sustain the views presented in the Report, as to 
the results which may reasonably be anticipated from good public schools, and 
from the establishment of a Public High School.'^ 

Hallowell, Maine. — When the pro- of tblg system for six years, has it, i» 

position was made six years ago to class- believed, removed all objections, and fully 

afy the sciholars, and establish a grada- convinced the most skeptical, ©f its in- 

tion of schools, consisting of primary, creasing utility. 

grammar and high schools, vigorous oppo- Our etassification at present include* 

sition was manifested on the ground of seven primary schools, two grammar 

increased taxation^ and from an impres- schools, — one for each sex — and on» 

sioD, thai efforts to elevate the standard high school for both sexes. The high 

of education among the poorer classes,, school contains sixty scholars, and is un- 

would not be attended with beneficial re* der the care and instruction of one teacher. 

salts. The practical operation, however In it all the higher English, and also th» 
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"Clasaical attidies are paraa«d syatemati- 
'Cally far enough to qualify youth for prac- 
tical bnsinesB or for college. Ttie influ- 
•enca of this school is decidedly manifest 
in elevating public sentiment in reference 
to the advantages of common schools, 
and the- value of general education. It 
presents also a powerful stimulus to the 
children in the lower schools, to greater 
dpigence and effort to qualify themselves 
to gain admisBJon. So that even our 
grammar schools now, are far better than 
our best schools, public or private, before 
this system was introduced. Nor can 
the benevolent mind contemplate, with- 
out high satisfaction, its results, in impar- 
ting a , gratuitous education of an elevated 
character, to hundreds of children, whose 
pecuniary means are totally inadequate to 
secure it at private expense. 

While this system proffers to all our 
children advantages equal to those enjoy- 
ed in our best academies, it has dimin- 
ished the expenditure, including both 
public and private instruction in this 
place, about six or seven hundred dollars 
being about twenty-five per cent, per 
annum. And whereas, before the adop- 
tion of this system, the wealthy and ele- 
vated classes would scarcely entrust their 
children to the public schools, now the 
children of all classes mingle on terms or 
reciprocal cordiality and kindness. Nor 
is this consideration of trifling importance 
in view of their moral character, and their 
future relations in life. 

On the whole, it is the general opin- 
ion, that greater obstacles would now be 
encountered in inducing the community 
to abolish their present system of schools, 
than were opposed to its introduction. 

Nantucket, Masuu^usetts.^^The whole 
amount of money expended for schools, 
has been much diminished. by the substi- 
tution of a public for private schools, and 
the teaching has been much more 
thorough in the former than it was in the 
latter, as the temptation is not so strong 
with the teacher of the public school to 
force children forward iu order to please 
parents and fill up his school. The 
whole community seem to be aware of 
this, and the sum expended for the sup- 
port of our schools has been freely in- 
cCMBcd since the establishment of the 



high school, by the vote of many, who,' 
because they paid large sums to private 
schools, were not before free to be taxed 
to ihipport schools which children did not 
attend. The general interest in schools 
is much increased, and the admittance to 
the high school is valued by all, rich as 
well as poor. 

LowxtL, Massackusetts.^-The public 
schools are divided into three grades, viz., 
thirty-six primary schools, eight grammar 
schools, and one hig^h school, and all of 
them maintained by direct tax on the 
whole city. The primary schools are 
taught entirely by females, and receive 
children under seven years of age, and 
until they are qualified for admission to 
the grammar schools : the average num- 
ber to each school is sixty. 

The grammar school receives those 
who can bring a certificate, or pass an 
examination in the common stops and 
abbreviations, and in easy reading and 
spelling. These schools are divided into 
two departments^ one for boys and the 
other for girls, and are taught by a male 
principal and assistants, and a writing- 
master. The number of scholars is 
about 200 in each department. The stu- 
dies are the common branches of an En- 
glish education. 

The high school prepares young men 
for college, and carries forward the edu- 
cation of the young of both sexes in the 
studies previously pursued in the gram- 
mar schools, as well as in algebra, geom- 
etr}', rhetoric, astronomy, practical math- 
ematics, natural history, moral philoso* 
phy, book-keeping, composition, and the 
evidences of Christianity. Pupils are 
admitted on examination, twice a year, 
in the, studies of the grammar schools. 
There are two departments, one under 
a male and the other a female principal, 
assisted by two assistants, and a teacher 
of plain and ornamental penmanship. 

No better education can be obtained 
in the English, or in the preparatory 
classical studies, in any school, and the 
richest and best educated parents are 
glad to avail themseves of these public 
institutions. 

The influence of the high school has 
been to stimulate both pupils and teach* 
ers, and raise the standard of scholarship 
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in the Bchoola below ; to draw into the 
public schools children from every class of 
families amongst us ; and to elevate the 
whole tone of public sentiment on the 
subject of popular education. Strangers 
ard taken to see the products of mind in 
this school, as well as the triumphs of 
machinery and muscular labour in our 
mills. 



Bangor, ilfotne.— 'At the time our high 
schools were established, there were no 
less than three flourishing private schools 
for advancing scholars, and a large num- 
ber of smaller establishments for younger 
pupils ; and the wealthier families were 
-roost of them, averse to the change of 
rfivstem. It was, indeed, carried through 
the city councils by the mechanics of the 
city. At first it was only a high school 
'for boys. We succeeded in procuring a 
^preceptor of first rate accqnirementsa ad 
capacity — our present teacher for that 
school. Such was the success of the ex- 
|)erime«t, and such the enthusiasm got 
<up by this school, that in a few months, 
the private schools for boys failed from 
want of pupils. Shortly after, a high 
-school lor giiie was instituted with no less 
success; and since 1836-— the first high 
school went into operation in 1835--— 
private schools, except for small scholars, 
and for these mostly on account of the 
crowded state of our primary schools have 
ceased. And this, too, notwithstanding 
t)ur high schools, and an interro<9dtate 
grade between these and the primary, 
called select schools, have been crowded, 
80 that the scholars have been kept back 
when their acquirements entitled them t6 
advance. JNotbing I have ever wituesaed 



in school imprevement has eqqaUsd the 
change these schools wroqght in tb^ 
state of education here. We wrought 
out a system of our own, and with great 
la^ur, and in the face of no small oppo- 
sition, have carried it through the schools 
in the city proper. Our schools ara a 
regular grade from infant classes (those 
too young to study) to the high schools, 
four, or as it operates, five regular grades. 
In all cases the advance is controlled by 
attainments, so that each scholar is look- 
ing up to the next degree above him, until 
he reaches the high school, and then his 
next step, ifpursuing a liberal education, 
is the university. And we have the fullest 
evidence that no pupils enter the universi- 
ties of our state with a better preparation, 
or a more thorough training, than the 
young men who go directly from our pi^b- 
lic schools. 

The improvement of the state of edu- 
cation in this city, which followed has been 
wrought out by the establishment of these 
schools, and the grading system which 
grew out of their establishment, is set 
low at fifty per cent. The comparieon, 
indeed, is almost a contrast, and the alac- 
rity with which money is voted to sustain 
our schools, even in times of severest 
pressure-^aud such times we have had 
with a vengeance — affords ample testi- 
mony to their excellence. 

As to expense, our present system 
costs, I presume, not onehalf of the old. 
Few send their children abroad, which^ 
among the wealthier families, was almost 
universally the practice before. We ex- 
pend annually, for the support of our 
schools, aside from school-houses, be- 
tween $8000 and $9000, to a population 
of about 12,000. 



DIFFICULTIES AND SALARIES OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In previous numbers of this Journal we have remarked upon the duties and 
responsibilities of District Superintendents ; we will now make eome obser- 
vations on their difficulties and salaries. 

When the rare qualifications appropriate to the office of a District Super- 
intendent are pourtrayed^ and when the importance and advantage of bis 
attending with sleepless vigilance to each of his varied duties is ^asiste^ up^n, 
it ifi just and proper also to tak« into consideration the difficulties of his ejtu- 
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:fttioD9 and the remuneration necessary to secoie his sequired and expected 
efficiency. 

The mode of his appointmept and the tenure of his office are not unfrequendy^ 
a source and occasi6n of embarrassment to a District Saperintehdent. He 
is appointed and holds his office by the sifffrages of an elective body ; and the 
'persons at whose pleasure he retains his office constitute a portion of those 
among whom he is to discharge Ms duties impartially and energetically, accord-^ 
ing to the regulations provided by law, " without fear, favour, or aflfection." 
It happens sometimes that some of the Councillors who appoint the District 
Superintendent to office are Trustees of Schools, and parties in matters respect- 
-nng which he is called upon to decide. We have been informed of instances 
in which a District Superintendent has been threatened in regard both to his 
salary and office with the fullest exercise o'f a Councillor's opposition and influ- 
ence, in case he (the Superintendent) should not support the claims or recom- 
mendations of such Councillor. We trust such instances are few ; bnt it is 
very natural that they should, on some occasions, occur among three or four 
hundred persons, each of whom has a direct or indirect interest in some School 
Section. It has also happened in several instances that the constituents of a. 
Councillor (those to whom he is under obliga,tions for his election, and by 
whose support he hopes to be elected again) invoke his interposition with the 
District Superintendent to attain School money without fulfilling the conditions 
of the School law. It is too much to suppose that a Councillor should not in 
some instances yield to the solicitations of a constituent and neighbour rather 
than to the requirements of the School law, especially in the infancy of 
the School System. The Superintendent is thus placed between obligations of 
duty on the one side, and the wishes and influence of one or more persons on 
whose votes his continuance in office and his salary may depend. Other 
administrators of the law are accountable to the government, which in its turn 
is responsible to the country at large, through its Representatives in the Legis- 
lature ; but District Superintendents being elected to office by local elective 
bodies, are liable to be affected by local circumstances, as well as those by whom 
they are chosen. Individual prejudice and sectional interest may sometimes 
come in contact with the intentions of the Legislature, and the requirementa of 
the law, and the District Superintendent acting in his judicial capacity of 
deciding between parties, or on questions affecting parties, finds himself in a 
dlflferent position from that of the District Judge in the performance of kindred 
duties. 

We advert to this peculiar and delicate position of District Superintendents! 
to impress upon all Councillors the importance of insuring to each District Soper* 
intendent that indepi^ndence of action which e^ery Executor of the law should 
possess in the performance of his official dutics-^tbat the Iftw is to be his giiids 
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leteD iiL matters in vkteh tiieir owa penpnal feeUagf and intfitetUm^f he 
iftvolvedrf A District Superint^ndentt wboy fromjiis staDdig^.quaiificatioiub 
ability aii4 ^zp^iencey is looked up to by the Coimcil as well as by tbe.iiiibabl- 
tants generally, will be beyond the influence of any personal or local opposi- 
tion. But such fortunate examples — fortunate for all parties — are rather 
exceptions, than the general rule. It is all-importaDt^ therefore^ that the Dis- 
trict Councils, having made the best possible selection for the office of District 
Superintendent, should enable him to feel that he has nothing to fear as long 
as he performs his duties efficiently according to law. 

But the most onerous part of a District Superintendent's duties is, to yisit 
-the Schools throughout his District. He can prescribe certain days or weeks 
of certain months for the payment of teachers and the examination of candi- 
dates ; but the visitation of the schools is literally the work of the year. The 
excellent article in this number of our Journal, from the pen of tbre Head- 
Master of the Provincial Normal School, clearly shows both the imperiaucs,, 
and the labour of School-inspection : and we observe that several District 
<JounciIs have strongly insisted upon it. The fatigues, exposures, industry, 
and qualifications required in the performance of this most essential part of a 
District Superintendent's duty-— especially in new DiiPtricts or settlements — 
t;<innot be easily appreciated. He must be upon the road, with a horse ,0^ c<Hi- 
Toyance oi his own, during the greater part of the year. This involves no 
small item of expense — an expense from which most pablic officers are ea^mpt, 
«3 they are not compelled to travel. Probably none will doubt that a District 
Superintendent's duties are much more onerous than those of a District Judge ; 
nor will any doubt that his office is less important, or that it demands a lower 
order of varied qualifications. Why should^ then, the salary of the one be 
80 much less than that of the other ? Cah It be supposed that a District Supfer- 
intendent can labour with heart and satisfaction, with energy and constancy, 
for a remuneration little more than sufficient for his horse-hire and travelling 
•expenses — a remuneration less than that of many clerks or book-keepers in a 
merchant's shop 1 Can Councillors reasonably expect much and efficient ser- 
-vice from a District Superintendent, if they refuse him a salary equal to that 
of a subordinate writing clerk in other public offices 1 It is gratifying to see 
Councillors alive to the importance of frequent and thorough school-visilations 
on the part of District Superintendents ; but they should be equally liberal in 
encouraging Superintendents to do so by showing bow highly they value such 
labours. It is quite unreasonable to suppose that the office of District Super- 
intendent will be filled by men of proper qualifioations and character for half 
the salary attached to other offices requiring lower qualifications and less iKboqr. 
A cheap ^guperiii^iident, like a cheap School-master, is po^r economy. Tb« 
mddition of £50 or £75 to the salary of a District Superintendeot would Aot 
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wnowit to a i^nny for ^ch inhabitmiit of anufdiRMry DIatvict ; IwH it ymuM bt 
of no small importance to tho comfort and labonre of an indiTidual^ and to tha 
ekai«eter and efficiency of tfae most important edae«lioiiaIl office in a Dittrict* 



EXAMPLE OP THE FREE SCHOOL STSTBBf. 

A friend in the Niagara District infoims ns, that at the last annual ScBool 
Meeting in the School Section in which lie resides, the persons nominated as | 
Trustees refused to serve unless the electors would agree to have the School 
supported by assessment upon all the inhabitants of the Seetion^ according to> 
property, as they had found the rate-bill system utterly insufficient *o keep up 
a good School. After some discussion, the electors consented ; a moderate 
assessment was imposed by the District Council at Hs next Siession for the 
Teacher's salary ; and the very first quarter after superseding the rate-bill by 
an annual assessment, the number of pupil's in the School more than doubled* 
We are persuaded the attendance of pupils will, on an average, increase in like 
proportion in the several School Sections throughout the Province, if the people- 
follow the example of the School Section referred to^ If the reasons whiob 
have been adduced in this Journal, and in the example and history of the New 
England States, are insufficient to produce conviction on this subject, let 
doubters try the experiment for one year, and their own experience will then 
be an indubitable witness. 



SCHOOL VISITS AND ATTENDANCE FOR THE YEARS 1846-1847 

By reports from sixteen Districts in Upper Canada (reports from the remain- 
ing four Districts not having been yet received) it appears that the children of 
School age attending School in 1846, were 75,805, and in 1847, 89,613— 
being a difference in sixteen Districts in favour of 1847, of nearly, fourteen 
thousand pupils. The total number of visits made> to the schools in these 
sixteen Districts in 1846, was 4309 ; the total number reported for 1847^ 
Was 8886 ;— difference in favour of 1847, of 4576 School visits. Of these 
School visits 21,27 were made by District Superintendents ;■ 1316 by Cler- 
gymen ; 646 by District Councillors : 964 by Magistrates ; and 3838 by 
other persons^ In addition to School-visits, there were public quarterly exam- 
inations in the Schools, for 1847, which had not been before required by law. 
Last year was also the first year of the operations of the present Sohool Act. 

Common Schools will languish until the whole community become interested 

in their efficiency and success-^until they are regarded as common f roperty. 

• As ,fong as elementary education is regarded as a privatey and not a p%tblie 

interest ; as long as none tafte any interest in the School except those who 
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iUppen to be sending children to it ; u long as the moi^ wealthy and educated 
persons in the eomnunity look upon the Conunon Schools as a mere matter ot' 
concern for the lower classes, the Common Schools instead of being tiie 
best, will be the poorest Schools in the country. But let the leading and most 
inteiligenC persons in each Township and Section countenance the Common 
tSchooiy and it will soon become as much better and more respectable than any 
firifate School of the same class, as it is more important, f be Common 
Schools will be, as they now are in the New England States, the best and 
most respectable Schools. It was with a view of securing the influence and 
co-operation of the leading persons throughout the Province that the Clergy^ 
District Councillors and Magistrates have been created School Visitors by the 
present School Act* It was thought by some friends of general education 
that these voluntary visits would be *^ few and far between ;** but we are 
happy to find that this provision of the law has not proved a dead letter — ^that 
the number of visits has much exceeded what had been anticipated during the 
first year ; and we doubt not their number will be doubled if not trebled the 
current year, while the public quarterly examinations of each School will 
create increased interest in every neighbourhood where they are held. 



RESOLUTIONS TO SECURE A PROPER ORGANIZATION OP SCHOOL 

SECTIONS, AND TO ASCERTAIN PUBLIC SENTIMENT ON 

THE MODE OF SUPPORTING SCHOOLS. 

The' Council of the Colbome Distriict is adopting a judicious plan of 
placing the Common Schools within its jurisdiction on the best footing. 
Proceeding in this spirit and manner, the Schools in that District will soon 
be placed upon the true foundation of public convenience and support, and the 
structure of an admirable system of Schools will be reared to the honour of its 
projectors and the benefit of the rising and future generations. We copy the 
following Resolutions from a handbill which has been forwarded to us by the 
District Superintendent, and which the Council has ordered to be printed in 
large numbers to be filled and put up in various places in each Township 
of the District. 

Resolutions adopUd hj the Diitriet Conn- To define, and where it may be con- 

cil of tka Colbome District, at the gidered necessary, to enlarge, unite, or 

SessiorC held in February y 1848. otherwise alter, or if judged expedient, to 

Rxsoi VKO,«— That the several Council- entirely re-model the veveral School 8e^» 

lors of this District, shall hold a Public tions in eacb Township respectively, and 

Meeting in each of their respective Town- to determine the sites of the several School 

ships,, of which meeting at least twelve Houses in such School Sei^toa ; a'ndfnr- 

days' notice shall be given, i}i three or thermoi;e,*«-to. enable the District Capa- 

more of the moat public places therein, cillors to ascertain as fur as possible, the 

the objectd of which meeting shall be,— sentiments of the inhabkauts re.'pectiujg^ 
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fhe mode of paying School Teaekers their 
salaries: by increasing the amount assessed 
&n property for that purpose, and iksreby 
diminishing ike ammaU, or entirely super' 
^ing the quarterly *< Rate* Bills.'* 

RxsoLTED, — That in any case where it 
may appear desirable to form Union Sehool • 
Sections, to conaist of partf of adjoining 
Townsj/ips, the Councillor of the Town- 
8hip» desiring such Union Section, shall 
imYnediately inform the Councillor of the 
adjoining Township of such desire, and 
the Councillors of both Townships shall 
conjointly appoint a meeting of the inha- 
bitants of such parts of adjoining Town- 
chips as it may seem advisable to embrace 
in such Union Section, to take place at 
some time subsequent to the general Pub- 
lic Meetings in both such Townships, and 
shall give sufficient notice thereof, a^d 
shall also attend such meeting. 

Resolyed, — That the Councillor of 
♦a€h Township, and also the Township 
Clerk of each Township, shall, and they 
are hereby required to attend at such pub- 
lic meetings aforesaid; and the Council- 
lor shall proceed, with the the advice and 
assistance of the Township Clerk, and 
such of the inhabitant householders as 
•hall attend at such meetings to define the 
limits of the several School Sections in 
such Townships, and in such Unions, and 
to determine the sites of the several 
School Houses therein, (subject always 
to the approval of the Municipal Council 
in Council assembled.) 

And shall also, at such public meetings . 
proj>ose to the meeting the question — 

Whether the inhabitant householders de- 
sire that the Municipal Council should 
incroase the School Assessment So as to 



diminish, or tnUirdy superstsde |fo ^var- 
terly Rate-Bills, and \f they desire any 
inerease, to what extent f 

And the ffeyeral Councillon sball taka 
a vote ^t eyery such public meeting on 
the foregoing qnestion, and shall record 
the- number of votes for and against the 
increase proposed at such meetings, and 
shall report to the Municipal Council on 
the second day of the Session to be befd 
in the month of October next, the result | 
of such appeal to the people on the sub- 
ject of the School Assessment ; and also, 
the description, limits, and numbers of all 
the School Sections formed as aforesaid. 

And if parties shall consider themselves 
aggrieved in the matter of such limits of 
School Sections, they shall have the right 
of appeal to the Municipal Council, pro- 
vided such appeal be made during the 
session of the Cbuncil to be held in Octo- 
ber nexL 

(Where the word CouncJlor is used in 
the foregoing Resolutions in reference to 
Townships returning tu)o Councillors, it 
it shall be understood in the plural num- 
ber.) 

Resolved, — -That' there be appended 
to the foregoing Resolution the following 

N O T 1 C B. 
A Public Meeting of the Inhabitant 
Householders of the Township of-— — 
will be held at , on ■ the ^— — 

day of , 1848, at 12 o^clock, a.m., 

for the purpose stated m the above 
** Reholutions." 

By Order of the Council. 

W. Sheridan, 
Dittrict Civrk. 
District CouneU Chamber, 
Peterborough, Feb. 1848. 



PUBLICATIONS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt from the Publislier of certain " Riaukass 
ow THB StaTjs op EDUCATION IS THB PaoviffCB OF Canaoa ; being a Re-print 
of Two Articles which appeared in the British American Journal of Medical 
tutd Physical 6:ici€nce for January and Mi^rch, 184o : by ' LJ " Pp. 72. 
'Brcicbt, MonireaL Of the First Part, which appeared in the Jaauary num- 
ber of the very excellent periodicj^l from' which the whole is repriqted, we Ixve 
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«lreftdy expressed a favounible opinion. lU tone is 'Mm, candid, tod dignified. 
Of die Second Part, which is chiefly devoted to the discussion of Edncational 
matters in Lower Canada — we cannot express so decided an opinion, as we 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the practical working of the isystem 
of popular Education in that section of the Province, n6r of the merits of the 
several matters involved in the author's discussion of the question. The 
Remarks seem to be made with modesty and courtesy, and are calculated to 
promote a good feeling in the consideration and discussion of the all-important 
subject of which the author so ably treats. The work is neatly printed, and 
is, we understand, for sale at the several Booksellers in Toronto and other 
places — price 4d, 

The CALLropBAN, edited by the Young Ladies connected with the Burlington 
Jjodieif Academy, Hamilton, merits especial notice. As a publication, it is 
wnique in connexion with literary institutions in Canada, and, therefore, — but 
more particularly as it is the production of the united pens of young and culti- 
vated females, — we bestow upon it a more than cordial greeting. Its articles 
evince a good deal of taste and culture on the part of the contributors, and are 
marked by much chasteness and beauty of thought, and generally great purity 
and elegance of diction. It is very neatly printed, and is published semi- 
monthly, price 5s. per annum. We have also received the Annual Catalogue 
of the Officers and Pupils in the Burlington Ladies* .Academy for the year 
1847-8. We are happy to perceive from the number of the Pupils (201) that 
^e prospects of this admirable Institution are in the highest degree flattering 
to the zeal and ability of the Principal, Preceptress, and their assistants. 



Provision for Education iw the Added to all these gifts of th^ geaenil 
Western States. — For Education in the Government is the United States deposit 
West muuificent provision has been made, fund, which was distributed among the 
In all the new States, a square mile in States, and in several instances appropri- 
the central part of each Township is set ated by them to the cause of education, 
apart for the support of Common Schools, According to an article in the Journal 
making one thirtv-sixth part of the public of Commerce, the total grants to several 
lands. Congress has also, from time to of the States are about as follows :^ 
time, made special grants of large and 
valuable tracts to State Academies, Col- 
leges, &c. Besides these grants, 3 per ct. 
of all proceeds of sales of public lands is 
paid over to the several States in whjch 
they lie, and to be used by them for the 
*ncourag«D]ent of learning, at)d especially 
in tlie establishments of Institutions of a 
kfgher gfAde than Coihnioa Schools. ^*« 



College* and Aeadtmie: 


Commen School». 


Ohio, 


. 70,000 acres. 


700,000 acres. 


Indiana, ,. 


.46,000 " 


350,000 •* 


Illinois, ... 


. 46,000 " 


900,000 " 


Michigan, . 


. 46,000 " 


1,100,600 " 


Iowa, .... 


.40,000 " 


1,400,000 •* 


Missouri, . 


. 46,000 '' 


1,100,000 •• 




New^York Obserr^r, 
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0?* The ifoporUBt and able communicatioQ of the Head-Master of the 
Normal School contaiDs an answer to the principal questions juroposed by <<F/' t» 
whose enquiries we have heretofoje referred. " F,'a" lettwr, containing remarks 
which may be considered personal} we do not think it advisable to insert 
The laudable object he had in .view will have been attained by Mr. Rdbbet- 
soil's communication. 



fCf^ Mr. Hind's second admirable article on Agricultural Ediication^ toge- 
ther with annexed valuable Tables, will be given in our next number. 



P. S. — The Second Session of the Provincial JVomuU School opened on 
Monday the 15th instant. On the first day, seventy-three candidates presented 
themselves for admission. Most of them have already been engaged in School- 
teaching. The number of Students during the present Session will doubtless 
exceed one hundred. 
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OBLIGATIONS OF EDUCATED MEN. 

A% Address ddhfered b^on the 8emU6 fmd SiudmU qf Vtelona CoUegBf May 9lii, 
1848, ^ the CHrf 8upmnfmdaU qf SahoQlsfot Upp^rOamda. 

I am to address yoa on the Obu&ations or Edvcatpd Mbn.^ It is a subject 
which assumes the <;apacity of man feu- indefinite in^tfo^ymoe&t-— the adaptati(Hi 
of man for society*— the relations of man to his fielloW'-maii^-tfae {irinciples of 
social organi2sation'— *the infiuence of one generation upon the character and 
destinies of another. It is a sahject whioh involves the highest responsibility 
of iddividnals and dassesy the deepest^ widest interests of society at large. 

Oor first Inqniry is^^-Hm whom do these obligajtions rest 1 who are educated 
men? These are relative terms ; they have been differently nnderstood in 
different ages and countries ; they are variously used in the same country, 
according as they are applied to different professions, trades and employments. 
Education in China and Persia means a difibrent thing ftom education^ in Eng- 
land And America ; the educated man of ancient Sparta was not the educated 
man of ancient Athens ; nor is the educated man of the middle ages the educated 
man of modem ages. Nay, the history of government, of physical science, of 
the practical arts, shows that the educated man of even the last century is not 
the educated man of the present century. It would be interesting to inquire 
into the different and various applications of these terms in both ancient and 
modern ages, among Asiatics, Africans, Europeans, and Americans ; but this 
would be on inquiry aside from our present design, and require time beyond 
the present hour. It is suffi6ient for our present purpose to remark, that by 
education we do not mean professional attainments ; and by educated men we 
do not refer merely to gentJemen of the sacred, medical, legal, or military pro- 
fession. By the term 'Education,' we mean the training and preparation requi- 
site for the duties of life ; and by the phrase < educated man,' we mean, in the 
widest sense of the expression, every man who knows more than his next 
neighbour. He may be uneducated in comparison of those who know more 
than himself ; but he is educated in respect to his less instructed neighbours. 
Thus the iriarii of a CiESAa's legion would be but raw recruits in the army of 
a Napolbon or a Wellinotojn ; ,and the venerable prelate of the middle ages 
could no^ obtain a Common School Master's certificate in the present s'^e. 
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The boor of the Couit may be the Apollo or 'Squire of the coantfy neigh- 
bourhood ; and the pupil of one school may be the teacher of another. By 
educated men, then, we mean the professional men who know more than the 
non-professional men ; the teachers who know more than the pupils ; the 
intelligent who know more than the ignorant ; the parent who knows more 
than the children* Society embraces them all as its members ; it claimer the 
services of them all as its property. They are the guardians and mentors of 
the coming generation ; they should impress upon it the characteristics of 
virtue and patriotism. They are Trusteed of the best inheritance for their 
country ; they should nobly fulfill their sacred trust. They are moral agents ; , 
they should faithfully emptoy the powers, possessions, and advantages for 
which they are responsible. Such are the four grounds on which Ve propose 
to illustrate the Obligaiiotu of Educated Men, 

I. They are members of Society, and, as such, are part and parcel of its 
property. " It is not good for man to be alone." Thus spoke the Almightt 
when he made man ; and thus speakii the very law of man's constitution, and 
the history of the human race. The law of Revelation and the law of nature 
are in harmony. In the conjugal relation, we see ft in the num^cal propor- 
tion of the sexes — ^in the courage, strength, enterprise of the one, and the 
fortitude, susceptibility, dependence of the other— in their mutual qualities, 
affections, and sympathies — ^in their adaptation to promote each other's happi- 
ness. Here is a law prior to, and stronger than aU human law ; and in 
immediate connexion with it, we have the law of parental affection — another 
mysterious element of the human constitution-^a wonderful provision of divine 
wisdom and goodness*— and which is the fountain of social order, and the basis 
of social improvement. But families multiply into tribes and cations ; z£&w 
wants multiply in a corresponding ratio ; and the social affections admit of a 
like expansion. Hence love of kindred, love of nation, love of country ; and 
hence institutions adapted to the national necessities. The basis of these 
institutions is the common safety, and the object of them is the common welfare. 
They are founded on the will of God, and are, as St. Paul says, <Uhe powers 
that be, which are ordained of Gon f and they approach the beneficent object 
of their primary establishment, just in proportion as they regard all their 
subjects as children of the same family, provide^ equally for them all security 
of person, liberty, and property, and diffuse among them ail, like the dew of 
heaven, the advantages and blessings of the common association. Thns the 
state is the prine^fai in the compact of which government is the ag'«til-*tbe 
means to an end ; and that e#i is, the safety, the prosperity, tfie happiness 
of the state — ^including alike each individual of which the state is composed. 

It is true, the powerful agent or institution of government, like the marriage 
institution Itself, has been and may be abused to the purposes of individual 
selfishness and ambition. It has been perverted into a fearful instrument of 
oppression and conqdest ; and so has the sacred institution of the Christian 
Church. But '< from the beginning it was not so." ' God himself designed 
that ''the powers that be," whether civil or ecclesiastical, should be ^an 
instrument of God for good," snd not of evil to any man, much less to any 
people. Divine wisdom has not seen it good for ''man to be alone" in 
families, any more than in celibacy ; and civil institutions are the appropriate 
sequel to the domestic. But under the one, no more than under the other, is 
man isolated from bis fellow man. The state is a symbol of union, not of 
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^solatioD. The grovernment is a bond of strength, a means of co-operation, 
and not an instrumeift of individnal severance and selfishness. Indeed there 
is no such thing among men as independence, except in the conceptions of 
pride and ignorance. Even the rich cannot say to the poor, << we are indepen- , 
dent of you," any mote than <ian *' the eye say to the hand I have no need of 
thee." The individual links in the chain of human society are mutually and 
equally depending npon each other ; and this chain of dependence, in its re- 
moter ramifications, encircles the entire globe ; the four quarters of which are 
often laid under contribntion for the furniture of a single house, and supply the 
provisions for a single table. Climates and zones are so many belts of unity 
for the human family ; ifie oceans and seas are highways of unrestricted inter- 
•cours'e ; and the arts of mannfactttre, commerce, and navigation are alike the 
developments and instrutnents of an universal fraiendty. ^* God has made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth." The actual 
wants and circumstances of man are in harmony with this revealed fact and 
par|!K)8e of his creation ; the word of Revelation proclaims one bloody the law 
t>f man's condition acknowledges one interegt ; the voice of mankind instinctively 
testifies to both the benev6]ence and troth 6f this Revelation of God, and infi** 
delity stands abashed in the face of the nations. 

But if the relations of men of different nations to each other-^technically 
termed external — are thus intimate, and involve so many obligations of mutual 
good vfrill, friendship, and sympathy ^ how much more intimate are those rela- 
tions which are termed uUemal — the relation of a government to its own 
constituents, the relations of the members of the saipe state to each other ! 
The vital principle of these civil relations is — as expressed by Palbt — ^that 
** the interest of the whole society is binding upon every part of it. No rule, 
short^ of this, will provide for the stability of civil government, dt for the peace 
and safety of social life."* The spirit of this rule is the soul of true patriot- 
ism, and involves the obligations which we desire to enforce upon educated 
men. It teaches each man that he is closely related to others ; that he is a 
constituent part of a whole ; that he is not '' to live to himself ;" that each is 
to live for the good of each and of all ; that the obligations of each are in 
pik>poftion to his ability. It is. In a word, the embodiment of that sublime 
sentiment of St. PAiTL-«-(for we must go to the Book of God for the highest 
exemplification of every thing pure and noble) — '' every one manhers one of 
another.*^ Legislation approaches perfection in as far as it embodies this 
principle ; the administration of government is the agent of good just as it 
actb upon it ; society realizes the great end of its association in exact propor- 
tion as each Individual part of it exemplifies the spirit of sympathetic identity 
with every other part ; the spirit of Cinctnnatus, who blended the noblest 
patriotism with industrious contentment on four acres of land — ^the spirit of 
ARifirrmBs and Efaminoiydas, who exercised the highest public virtues in the 
midst of great personal poverty : above all, the spirit of Him "who went about 
doing good." And " no disciple is above his mabteiy or servant above his 
lord." 

The pra,ctical obligations of this principle thus pervade, all ranks and classes 
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of societyi and are no less imperative upon tJio peasant in his lowly obacuritjr 
than upon the Soyereign in the m«|^nificence and iwsponsibility of empire.. 
The obligations of each private soldier of the aUied array at Wi^erioo^ were- 
identical in principle^ only differing in ciMamstances, with tiiose of Wsuumcr* 
TON and Bi47CBB&* But while none are exempt from the weight of these- 
obligations^ they rest with peculiar force upon those to whom Society ba» 
been more generous and God mere bottntiful than to others.. Those who have 
received much are bound to act and give in proportion,. This remarb is espe- 
cially applicable to the subject of education ; which is pre-eminently, in all it» 
degrees and phases, a pMic intere$t* It has been so recognized in Tarioiw 
acts of the Legislature ; and the extent of each man's pecuniary obligation to* 
support and extend it, has been determined by parliamentary raactment^ The 
last amended Commion School Act for Upper Canada has exempted every^ 
parent and guardian in a City or Incorporated Town from paying a Trtt8tee'» 
Rate-bill for the School-teaching of his children, by providuig that every man 
in each City and Town shall pay by assessment according to his pvoperty for 
the education of every child, and that every child shaH have the right and 
facilities of being educated, whatever may be the poverty or destitotioD of his 
parents. But though civil law can regaltite and prescribe the peciintaiy 
responsibility of each man in the community for the education of youth, it 
cannot enforce bis moral responsibility — it may reach bis pocket, but it cannot 
penetrate his conscience. This is the province of morals, not of legislation ;- 
and this is the obligation which I wish to press upon educated men. Are 
their physical resources liable to contribution in proportion to- their amount for 
the instruction of youth> and are they not subject to a corresponding moral 
obligation for their mental endo\i»ments t Are not intellectual powers more 
valuable than pounds and pence, and is not knowledge worth more than dolkirs 
and cents ? Are they required to pay in proportion to the latber^ and are ^ey 
under no obligation to exercise the former ? 

Besides, the educated men to whom I refer are* debtors to society, as well 
as constituent parts of it* To every one of our Colleges the State is a con* 
tributor ; not one of them would be in existence but for such contribution ; 
and all our Common Schools are likewise aided out of the pubMc Treasury : 
and both Colleges and Schools exiut . under laws enacted by the State. For 
whatever advantages we have received at any one of these institutions, we are^ 
therefore, in no small degree, indebted to the State ; that is, to those who pro* 
vide its resources and are the arbiters of its laws* Have Colleges and Schools 
been thus aided by endowments er grants from the State for the individual 
benefit merely of those who may lesort to them ? Certainly not — but from 
the conviction that the superior or elementary education of every such indivi- 
dual would be a contribution to the general treasury of men^ power and 
wealth — the creation of a new agent to diffuse useful knowledge throughout 
the country, and thus to provide for the development of its resources, the 
appreciation and efficient adqainistration of its institutions,, and the social pro- 
gress and happiness of its entire population. 

To leave higher considerations out of the question,-^is that clergyman dis- 
charging his obligations of gratitude, much less of patriotism, to his 'country, 
who spends his life in ignoble inactivity ? Or that lawyer, who employs all 
his time and powers in merely courting litigation and accumulating wealth ? 
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Or tiist meifieal pvaetitioiiery who liodts Us ikmgktB and oceniMtioiis to pres- 
^pftions of mediciiie^'Bur^cftl opondon^y and €<dlection of fees ? Or that 
farmeTf tnMler, or mechaiii<v whose world is tM, «nd whose earthly existence 
is one long sigh for gain 1 Nay, sncb Tultares are derourers of the public 
weal ; such ^camples are a pestilence to the community ; and superstitious 
ignorance itself is a less evil than educated selfishness. There may be some 
allownnce for the untaught man aiming atnothdng higher than present and per- 
sonal comfort, heedless as to whether the world grows better or worse — satisfied 
himself with mere animal enjoyments; but for those to whom the state has ^ 
extended the facilities of education, to requite its generosity by preying upon its 
Vitalsy is a double shame and a double crime. It is not supposed, indeed, that 
•every clergyman can be a Luthbr, a Fbhsj^on, an Usshbr, a Wbslbt, or a 
ChaIiMBrs, or an Obbrijit ; but every clergyman can imbibe the 6|Mrit of those 
great and good men ; and that spirk, aided by the peculiar facilities of his office, 
will find a thousand openings Zi practical and useful development. Nor do we 
expect that every physician will be 'a Bobrhaav^ a Hallbb, or a Mason 
GrooD : but what a treasure of useful knowledge is embraced in the Physiology 
tind Chemistry of his profession, which he might, in a variety of ways, impart 
and facilitate the communication of to others, without entrenching upon his 
professional engagements^ or in the least interfering with his laborious studies 
of the structure of the human frame with a view to expel its diseases and 
prolong its life. Nor do we imagine that ever/ lawyer can become a Lord 
Brouoham or a Dakiel Webster — ^both distinguished benefactors of popular 
education and general knowledge in their respective countries ; — but of all 
•educated men in any country, it appears to me that the lawyer is under espe- 
cial obligations to contribute to the general sum of its intellectual improvement. 
The history of all free governments shows that the highest prizes in a country's 
gift are usually awarded to the gentlemen of the bar ; their professional studies 
Involve the history of all human institutions ; their professional practice makes 
them personally acquainted with most of the social evils that afflict society — 
among not th6 l6ast of which is ignorance, with its unnumbered progeny of Vices 
and crimes ; and who, as a general rule, can be more competent than the 
lawyer, or under greater obligations than he, to be an active, animating, 
patriotic spirit in his neighbourhood, in unlocking the treasures of knowledge 
to the mass of the labouring people, and uplifting the lowest classes to a con- 
sciousness of intellectual existence and a taste for intellectual enjoyments ! 
Here ifif a wide and a glorious field of usefulness, independent of the loftier and > 
more imposing efforts to simplify the laws, to enlarge the commerce, and to 
advance the government of the country — efforts ijequiring mental qualities and 
qualifications which are not the common lot of professional men any more than 
of the generality of mankind. Finally we do not presume that every educated 
scholar, or merchant, or agriculturalist, or shopkeeper, or mechanic, may hope 
to be a Pbstalozzt, or a De Feli^bnbero, or a Prinsen ; but every man of 
these classes can assist by exatnple, by effort, by influence, to confer upon 
others advantages which they have received themselves, and they can severally 
impart and perpetuate an impulse which will reach to every particle of the 
social mass. 

Now were all these professions and classes to fulfil their natural, their legi- 
timate, their grateful c^ligations as constituent members of society, iyhat an 
intellectual, a moial) a sDCial traitoformation wotdd ensue ! What an increase 
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of mental power and resources, what a multiplication of the elements of aoctil 
mjoymenty what order and beauty from chaos and desolation, what new intel- 
lectual creations amongp the hitherto neglected portions of the como&anity! 
And this noblest work for all, can only be achieved by the. united exertions of 
alL " Any great moral or economical change in the state of a country, (says 
the eloquent Dr. C^almbes,) is not the achievement of one single arm, but the 
achievement of many ; and though a single man walking in the loftiness of his 
heart might like to engross the fame of it, it will remain an impotent specula- 
tion, unless thousands come forward to share, amongst them all, the fatigue of 
it. It was by successive strokes of the pickaxe and the chisel, that the pyra- 
mids of Egypt were reared ; and great must be the company of workmen^ and 
limited the task which each must occupy, ere there will be made to ascend the 
edifice of a nation's work and a nation's true greatness.''* 

Such is our first illustration of the ObligaHons of Educated Meny arising 
from the consideration that they are members of society, and, as such, aie part 
and parcel of its property. 

(To h6 continued.} 



THE TRUE BASIS OP EDUCATION. 

We are hoping to form men and women by literature and science ; but all 
in vain* We shall learn in time that moral and religious culture is the foun- 
dation and strength of all true cultivation ; that we are deforming human 
nature by the means relied on for its growth, and that the poor who receive a 
care which awakens their consciences and moral sentiments, start under 
happier auspices than the prosperous, who place supreme dependence on the 
education of the intellect and taste. It is the kind, not the extent of know- 
ledge, by which the advancement of a human being must be measured ; and 
that kind which alone exalts a man, is placed within the reach of all. Moral 
and Religious Truth,— -this is the treasure of the intellect, and all are poor 
without it. This transcends physical truth as far as heaven is lifted above the 
earth.— Dr. Chanming. 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 

No. n. 

BY H. T. HIND, SSq., MATHEMATICAL MASTEB, XTC, irORMAL SCHOOL, U. C. 

The introduction of any new subject of instruction, whether of science or 
art, as constituting a desirable element of Education in Common Schools, 
requires some illustration of the advantages which may result froDi such a 
proceeding, and of the mode in which that instruction may be con^eriently 
and sufficientiy given. Practical utility is, without doubt, the first and strongest 
inducement that could lead to a study of Agricultural Chemistry and Vegetable 
Physiology among that class of the community to which especial refer^ce is 
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nade. in enteriiifir ^^^ ^ details of tkii saligectf] and were no other advantages 
included but thoee which bear directly upon the daily pursuits of the farmer, 
ample indooement would ezist, to render an acfbaintance with the theory of 
his occupation, a most desirable attainment* 

A very cursory view however of the Irish sevfes of school books, now being 
generally introduced into the Common Schools of Canada, will suflce to exhibit 
the importance which the compilers of those works placed upon a study of the 
vegetable world as a. mental culture* Among popular descriptions of many 
sciences, that of Vegetable Physiology, and its dependant branches, occupies 
a considerable portion of the reading lessons, and is there introduced in such 
a manner as to excite not only a lively interest in its details, but also to create 
a strong desife to enter into a deeper and more comprehensive study of this 
branch of Natural Philosophy. We discover further, that a few of the more 
advanced pupils attending schools situated in towns, their immediate vicinity, 
or in well settled districts, are accustomed to engage in the study of some 
branch of Philosophy, such as Astronomy, Chemistry, Stc., as a mental culture* 
Equally, therefore, to them do the varied phenomena of the vegetable world 
offer a most interesting field of useful enquiry, peculiarly adapted to the culture 
of the mind and taste, and possessing one powerful attraction which many 
other sciences do not ordinarily admit o^ namely, the association of experi* 
mental investigation, with the study of the science, in the favourite and en- 
gaging pursuit of gardening and horticulture. 

The great utility which a general acquaintance with the science of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry is capable of proving to the young fanners and mechanics 
of this country, cannot be more conveniently sihown than by describing its 
general details, and the mode in which it will perhaps be found most advanta- 
geous to convey the necessary instruction in this important branch of Education. 

A theoretical study of Agriculture implies an acquaintance, to a limited 
extent, with iJie science of Chemistry. A popular and very general view of 
the nature of some fourteen or fifteen elementary bodies is the first requisite. 
The primary laws of chemical composition and decomposition, together with 
the nature and properties of a few compound bodies, whether resulting fsom 
the decomposition of existing substances or the union of elementary ones, is 
the* next important step immediately connected with chemistry. 

The chemis^ of vegetables, and the functions of their vartons parts, may 
then claim attention, leading the way to a comprehension of the sources from 
which they derive those substances which enter into their composition and are 
necessary or favourable to their development* 

Having obtained an acquaintance with the foregoing details, the pupil is 
prepared to enter upon a study of the origin and composition of soils ; the 
necessity of the presence of certain stibstances in the soil to induce a luxuri^t 
vegetation ; the rationale of the mechanical operations for ameliorating the 
condition of the soil ; the use and action of manures ; the reasons which com- 
pel a pn^er rotation of crops, and a judicious fallowing of the land. 

The mode in which this information may be impressed upon the memory,' 
will, perhaps, be sufficiently established by referring to the following tables, 
which were eompiled from the Agricultural works of Lmnfo, Johnston, and 
BouissANeAULTi expressly for the use of the Students attending the Nouiaii 
Ckfloo].:— 
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The tMe exhibiting a comparative rkw ai. Uie eoniHWBition of ceitatu eoib^ 

as examples of long celebrated arable, pasture, and fdmost hopelessly banen 
lands, may serve many useful purposes in the hands of the teacher. When 
compared with the second table, illustrating the chemical composition of a few 
of the most important vegetables, the pupil is at once made aware of the cir- 
cumstance, that generally, almost all the substances which exist in appreciable 
quantity in fertile soils, are also found to enter into the composition of plants ; 
that the absence of those necessary elements is the chief cause of the barren- 
ness of soils. 

The mechanical eondition of the arable and pasture lands is also in some 
measure indicated by the presence of a very large quantity of sand, the physi- 
cal properties of which, as well as those of Alumina, are supposed to have been 
previously explained by the teacher. 

In the second table we find the exact constitution of many necessary vege- 
tables, which plainly indicates the necessity of the presence in the soil of the 
various substances therein named, not merely with reference to actual quantity, 
but more particularly with regard to their condition, and the capability of their 
being immediately assimilated by plants. We observe, for instance, in the 
analysis of a fertile arable soil, a very large amount of silica and silicieous sand. 

The third table shows us that about one hundred and twenty-one pounds 
weight of silica is abstracted from one acre of land in the straw of a crop of 
wheat ; it would appear that so small a quantity annually taken from an extent 
of surface containing perhaps many hundred tons of silicieous matter would 
lor centuries exercise no perceptible influence upon the quantity of silica con- 
tained in the stalks of cerealia grown upon it ; but such is far froqa being the 
case, a very few years of successive cropping is sufficient to render that family 
of plants too weak to sustain even their pwn weight. The explanation is in 
part obvious : the silica existing in the soil, is not, save in small quantities, in 
a fit state for assimilation by plants — recourse must therefore be had either to 
fallowing, for the purpose of allowing the land tme^ under the action of mois- 
ture, warmth, and atmospheric influences, to admit of the decomposition of the 
necessary quantity of the so-called silicates, or to certain special manures, such 
as lime or marl, in order to accelerate the decomposition of the necessary 
substances, and present them in a convenient form for immediate assimilation 
by plants. 

The pupil is at once led to comprehend the necessity of a proper rotation 
of crops, and having been previously made aware of the circumstance, that 
Boils were produced originally by the disintegration of rocks, a tabular analysis 
of a few of the substances which chiefl} constitute rocks of igneous forma- 
tion exhibit to himr their composition, and the source of those elements he 
finds upon inspection of the table to enter largely into the constitution of plants* 
The decomposition of felspar and mioa, kc., he will immediately remark as 
constituting the grand source of the potash,, soda, magnesia, and oxide of iron» 
he observes to be present in large quantities in the stem, seed, leaves, and roots 
of most vegetables. 

The chief points, therefore, of the theory of rotation of cr(4)s, once so mys- 
teriotts, and which has given rise to many ingenious but now exploded fancies, 
of ploughing, and sub^soil ploughingi and of the various modes practised of 



lidbwifigf the ko^ «fe that rcmdeved perfbetly comfirtitoimble to t&a most 
cidSiiBfy capacity. 

Tlie third table exhibits the actual amount of the Tariotts mineral substances 
taket) from the soil by crops of different vegetables, upon portions of land of 
uniform extent. The successive annual abstractions of greater or less quanti- 
ties of most necessary ingredients, strongly inculcate the necessity of restoring 
them to the soil in the form of stable manure, which the table containing an 
aefturate analysis of that compound, particularly distinguishes as affording 
the most effectual means of returning the abstracted mineral substances to 
the soil, besides offering a large amount of organic food lo planto, in the car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro^n, Which it is shown to contain in large 
proponion& The pupil, bearing in nrind the sources from which plants derive 
those organic elements which constitute nin^-tenths of their weight, will dta- 
■cover upon, inspection of the table containing the analysis of urea, the admira- 
ble adaptation of that substance as a source of organic food ; and he will thus 
be persuaded of .the great advantages to be attained, by effectually diverting 
as much a,9 possible, of the usually neglected portion of stable refuse to its 
proper application. 

The table exemplifying the composition of two kinds of marl, will serve to 
exhibit the nature of those substances which result from the decomposition of 
that compound, when exposed to the influence of the atmospheric air on the 
surface of the fibld, and its admirable effect upon certain soils, are likewise 
partially explained by a reference to its composition. 

The foregoing observations will perhaps afford a sufficiently correct idea of 
the mode in which the important subject of Agricultural Chemistry may be 
adapted to the circumstances of Common School tuition. The advantages 
which arise from a constant reference to the preceding tables, and others of a 
similar character, is materially increased by the circumstance, of their present- 
^ ing, in a very Convenient form, a means of giving instruction according to the 
simultaneous method, and <^ refreshing, without labour, the memory of the 
student from time to time. 

The preliminary information, the comprehension of their contents implies, is 
of a character both interesting and useful in many walks of life, and sufficiently 
simple as to present no difficulty which may not be easily overcome by a little 
perseverance and industry on the part of those whose province it is to instruct, 
«nd the exercise of ordinary diligence and attention by the pupil. 



THE PRINCE EDWARD DISTRICT SUPEEINTENDENTS REPORT 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS— 1847. 

To ike fForsMpfvl the Warden and Mameipal Council of the District 
ef Prince Hdward^ 

GsNTLEiiBiT, — ^Herewith I have the honour to lay before you a statement of 
my account current with the District School Fund for the year 1847, with 
the accompanying vouchers ; which I trust will be found satisfactory. You 
will perceive that there lis a balance reniainittg on hand amounting to £91 
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17s. 4d. : this atrises in part from some scliools not Imvinf <M>mplied/widi the 
requirsfflents of the kwy aud partly froni the lateness of the period at whicb 
the IHslriGt Assessment for schools was reseiyed firom some of the Collectors. 

Daring the past year a severe and protracted Ulneis prevented me from devo* 
ting as much time to the inspection of schools as I i9oM otherwiae have done ; 
but I hope to he able to malm tip hj an increased attention during the present. 

Our schoolsy I am happy to be able to say, on the whole, are improving ; 
some of them are in a highly eatisfactory condition, and would, I think, su^r 
nothing from a comparison with the schools of any IKstrict in the Province : 
and though the number of such schools at present is small, I confidently 
anttcipate an increase, as their good effects in the neighbourhoods in which 
they are established, cannot fail to be seen by even the most unobserving. 

Of the whole number of schools in the District kept open during the past 
yeair, 2b might be considered Ist class schools ; 40, 2nd class schools ; 29, Srd 
class ; and the remainder of a class still lower. Of these 13 were kept open 
12 months ; 8, 11 months ; 13, 10 months ; IT, 9 months ; 11, 8 months ; 
15, 7 months' ; 12, 6 months ; 3 under 6 months ; and the time the remaining 
schools wepe kept open was not reported. 

The establishment of th^ Provincial Normal School is likely to be of great 
advantage to our District, as well as to the Province generally.. Three or four 
of our young teachers attended during the first session, and several others 
are preparing to attend during the second, which will commence ki a few 
days. But before the good effects of this institution can be fully realised, 
some hindrances that have for years obstructed the improvement of common 
schools must be removed. 

One of these is, the smallneas of school sections ; this Gentlemen, it is not 
in your power to remedy, as far as our District is concerned,; and though for 
a time it might be improper to make any great alterations in the present boun* 
daries of our respective school sections, yet their enlargement would be a very 
great benefit, by enabling the people to support a better class of teachers, and 
and to keep open the school throughout the year, and by putting it out of the 
power of any one or two individuals in a school section to break up the school 
when they see fit. Indeed the many disadvantages incident to small school 
sections are so obvious to any person taking pains to examine the snbject, that 
I need not occupy your time in pointing them out ; especially as I am con- 
vinced that you will resist every attempt to divide and lessen the sections now 
established. 

Another is the parsimonions'spirit exhibited in the remuneration of teachers : 
80 long as this prevails, so long as the wages of the teacher are screwed 
down, far below those of any decent mechanic, so long will it be useless to 
expect a steady supply of qualified teachers. In vain ma^ the Normal School 
send out supplies of competent and highly accomplished young men; in vain 
may the Legislature and the Municipal Councils mak^ liberal grants of money ; 
in vain may school visitors and superintendents raise the standard of qualifica- 
tion, so long as the people are indifferent about the acquirements of a teacher 
and anxious only concerning the amount of wages — so long shall we have poor 
teachers, and of necessity poor schools — so long will the talents of our children 
refwjfn buried — so lon^ will their time be wasted — so long will our sons grow 
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up nnfitted to take that share in public life to which they are jastly entitled — 
80 long will our daughters grow up unfitted to exercise that beneficial influence 
on coming generations, which it is the province of women alone to exercise. 

Allow me then, gentlemen, to urge jou for the sake of our beautiful Dis- 
trict, for the sake of its present welfare and future improvement, to use the 
influence you so deservedly possess in in removing this error from the public 
mind. 

I need not advert to other hindrances at present existing ; such as irregular 
attendance of scholars, want of school books, uncomfortable school-houses, 
frequent changes i>f teachers, be. be Nor need I point out the advantages 
derivable from the establishment of school libraries in connection with our 
common schools. 

I have much pleasure in stating that the admirable series of Reading Books 
published by the Irish National Board are coming into extensive use in the 
District : wherever they have been introduced they have^ I believe, given satis- 
faction. They are cidculated to improve the heart as well as the mind ; to 
render knowledge attractive to the scholar, and to facilitate the labour of the 
teacher. Many of the books, indeed, might be read with advantage by 
" children of a larger growth." 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I ' wish to call your attention to another subject, 
viz : the Journal of Education, for U. C, a monthly periodical which ought to 
be in the hands of every Board of Trustees, as well as of all school visitors. 
Throughout the District the people frequently labour under disadvantages from 
want of acquaintance with the school law, its requirements, &&c. This 
Journal, worthy of the talents of its highly gifted Editor, being the medium of 
all official communications, is exactly fitted to supply such a want. Will you, 
therefore, allow me to suggest the propriety of supplying each School Section 
in the District with a copy at the public expense. 

I have the honor to be^ 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

THOMAS DONNELLY, 

District Siateriniendent if C. fif., P. E, D. 
Meon^fidd, May, 1848. 



ERRATA. 



In the Report of the Rev. J. Padfuld,' Superintendent of Oommon Schoots, fiathnret 
District, published in the April No. of this Journal (pp. 116-1 19)* we desire to make the 
following corrections :— Second paragraph, fifth line, for •* confident,'* read competent; 
paragraph No. 1, twenty •eigrhth line, for "larger" read longer; paragraph. No. 8, thiixi 
line, for "198.," read 16#./ fourth line, for "Dalhousie," read Batkursi; and for 
•*4d.; and" read 5rf., (LegisUUvoo Grant for 1847, and balances received from late 
T&umskip Superintendents, J 
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REPORT OW A SrSTBM OF PimLIC EtBttBHTART EoUCATION FOR UpPER CaKADA: 

By Rev. EGERTON RYERSON, D. D., Chief Superintendent of Schools 
for Upper Canada. Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly. 1847. 

We have read this report with much gratification. It is methodically ar- 
ranged and well written, presenting a system of instruction matured by close 
observation and sound thought. 

The Superintendent^ after defining what is meant by education, proceeds to 
prove its importance as a preventive of pauperism and crime, and as a benefit 
to all the industrial pursuits of life. This established, he contends that the 
Provincial system of education should be universal and practical — ^that it 
should be founded in religion and morality, and th^t it should develop all the 
intellectual and physical powers. These points are ably presented by a variety 
of arguments and illustrations. The course of study suggested embraces the 
following branches : — ^Bibical History and Morality, Reading and Spelling, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Linear Drawing, Vocal l|lusic, 
History, Natural History, Natural Philosophy, Agriculture, Human Pbysiologyy 
Civil Government, and Political Economy. In support of having each of these 
branches taught, we find many pertinent and useful remarks that indicate & 
high degree of competency and enlightened zeal for the great work of regene* 
rating the Canadian School system. 

Part Second relates to the machinery of the system, and evinces as much 
practical skill in the management of schools as part First does of correct senti- 
ment on the subject of education and its importance. With this Report, of about 
200 pages, we have also received a pamphlet, entitled " Remarks on the state 
of education in the Province of Canada ; being a reprint of two articles which 
appeared in the BrUiak American Journal of Medical and Physical SciencCf for 
January and March, 1846 ;^' and with the four first numbers of the Jowrnal of 
Education for Upper Canada. From these valu'able public documents we learn 
that a new educational spirit has been awakened in the Provinces, and that the 
most gratifying success attends the well-directed efibrts now in progress to 
improve the means of education, and impress the importance of the subject 
upon the people. A Normal School has been established at Toronto under the 
most flattering auspices. The value of such an institution in Canada is greatly 
increased by the inhibitory laws in rega'rd to Teachers and Text Books. The 
exclusion of American School Books is made, says the Superintendent, '^ not 
because they are foreign books simply, although it is patriotic to use our own 
in preference to foreign publications ; but because they are, with very few 
exceptions, anti^British, in every sense of the word." 

The intercourse between the contiguous portions of' this State and the Ca> 
oadas, occasions considerable dissatisfaction among the masses on account of 
this provision, as well as that by which schools taught by American Teachers 
are not allowed to participate in the public ftind. On this subject there will 
be an increasing public stotiment in favour of using the best books^ and em- 
ploying the best Teachersi whether of British or American arigin. We hope, 
ere long, to see this restrictive feeling give place to a more generous and li- 
beral policy. If the Normal School in Canada can supply the schools of this 
State with better Teachers than those educated in our own institutionss they 
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will find employment here. Our aim is to obtain the beH TeBLchers and the 
bedt appliances, and such should be that of our neighbours in Canada. WhiW 
we have found much in the report to commend, we cannot but express our re* 
gret t^at such a restrictive policy shotdd have been adopted* It will prevent 
that zeal and energy of action neqessary to success. 

The discussion of this subject is becoming more general and more interest- 
ittg. The people, if they will read, think and observe, cannot fail to see* the 
neces^ty of removing every bar to the improvement of their schools, and of 
employing the best agencies for accomplishing the great objects of a school 
system* Cost what it may, the thorough education of the masses is the cheap- 
est and wisest policy for any nation—not an education that fears and inhibits 
freedom of sentitnent, because not communicated in its own national channels; 
but that irm reliance upon truth and its teachings which liberalizes mind while 
it directs it to correct action. We hope this exclusive system will soon give 
way to one that shall invite a pleasant and profitable intercourse between the 
teachers and friends of education in Canada and in this State. — Offic'*^ Mmiihly 
DutriU Schixd Jovmalfor the SiaU of TfeW'Y(yrk^ June, 1848. 



DIFFERENCE IN THE MINDS OF CHILDREN. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

I have no dotibt there are original difierences in the minds of children ; some 
have more natural fondness for study than others ; some min^s devolope them- 
selves in the most unfavourable circumstances ; while others, with all the helps 
that' can be afforded, make very slow progress. ' 

We are not to conclude that those who are at first exceedingly dull,, will 
never make great proficiency in learning. . The examples are numerous of 
persons who w^e very unproniising in cbdldhood^ but were distinguished in 
manhood for their great acquirements. 

Adam Clarke, LL. D., was taught the alphabet with great difficulty. He 
was often chastised for his dulness ; it was seriously feavedby his parents that 
he never would learn ; be was eight years old before he could spell words of 
thr^e letters. He wa& distinguished for nothifig but volling large stones* At 
the age of eight, he was plaoed under a new Teacher, who, by the kindness of 
his mangier, and by suitable encouragement, aroused the slumbering energies of 
his mind, and elicited a desire for improvement. It is well known that he be- 
came even more distinguiahed for his various and extensive acquirements, than 
he had'ever been for rolling stones. 

Isaac Barrow, D. D., for two or three years after he commenced going to 
school, was distinguished only for quarrelling, and rude sports. This seemed 
to be his ruling passion. His father coasidered his' prospects for usefulness or 
respectability so dark, that he often said, if either child was to die, he hoped it 
would be Isaac. But Isaac afterwards became the pride of his faUier's family, 
and an honour to his country. He was appointed Master of Trinity College, 
at which time the Ki^g said, '<he had given the office to the best scholar in 
England." 
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The Rey. Thos. HaHyburtoi^ formerly Profe^aor of Divimty at St.. Andrews, 
bad, VQtil ha was twelve yeara old, a great aversion to leamiAg. I miglitinea- 
lion many other examples to illustrate the same truth. 

The emotions or passions of children are developed much sooner than their 
intellectual powers. They manifest desire and aversion hefore tfaej^ exhibit a 
gleam of intellect* The devele^ement of iiitellect will depend somewhat on 
the kind and strength of the passions that gain the ascendency. If the love of 
animal pleasures become very strong in early life^ the intellect may be com- 
pelled to expend its energy in devising means to gratify a sordid appetite. 

There se^ips to b^ two classes of children, that make eminent schc^ars. 
The first exhibit in early chiidbood a fondness for som^ particular study, as 
Ferguson for pi;actical mechanics,. Newton for mathematical science, or West 
for the fine arts* The second, class are those who aflR)rd no indications of 
genius in childhood ; their bve for the arts or sciences seems to be awakened 
by a happy train of circumstances, often at a late period in their lives. There 
are, no doubt, many minds that lie dormant, or are employed in mischief, for 
the want of proper culture, . or on account of the adverse influences that are 
brought to bear upon them, when first ushered into the 'district school. 

. *' Full many a gem of paiest ray serene ' 

Tha daik, unfathomed caVes of oesan bear ; 
Fall many a ^wer is bofn to bhii^ unseen, 
Alid , waste its. sweetness on the desert air. '*' 

The «6hool-hotlse is not generally the most inviting- place that ever was to a 
little child. There is nothing about it, that is so interesting as to awaken a 
child's mind to new and nobler thoughts. It is often located in the highway, 
and frequently on the top of a hill, exposed to the fierce wintry blast, or in 
some low, sunken spot, where, in wet weather, it is inaccessible except by 
wading. The insitde looks dreary to a child ; there is usually nothing to at- 
tract attention, but naked walls stained with smoke, uncomfortable, rickety 
benches, carved by unskilful hands, a three-legged table, and a broken chair. 
Each child, on going to school, goes through With a fit of home-sickness, about 
as regularly as the young seaman does with a fit of sea-sickness. I have heard 
of a child, who endured it till nearly noon the first day, and absconded. He 
went home crying, and said he did not want to stay there, for they dM not 
hang on any pot ; another assigned n» a reason for not wishing to go again,, 
that there was no pantry ; another child, on returning bome^ was asked what 
he did at school. " Nothing but sit on a bench and say A, B." These facts. 
show that the first) impressions made upon chtldiien on ottering a schooi-house- 
are unfavourable to their success in learning. 

It is my opinion that the fondness of children for study, and the napidity of 
their mental acquisitions, depend, in part, upon the manner in which they are 
first instructed. At the age of three or four years^ children are placed in 
school, and commence with learning the alphabet. They are usually seated 
on the roost uncomfortable seats in the school>room, and required to observe 
perfect silence* This is entirely contraiy to the habits and inclinations of 
children. The dulness of the scene is varied only by being called into the 
floor, two or three times each day,, to repeat the names of the letters. Of all 
this, they cannot be expected to know the use, and, if told,, it is difficult to make 
them feel that the benefit will ever compensate fox the. presexU incoavei^ienc^ 

L. 
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It i8 a dutf, binding upon errery BchofAA/t^hetf to devise or tise ftacSi a mode 
of teaching as dIaU interest little cfaildfen. He sfaoald enter the school-room 
feeling that the future history of die children committed to his care, win depend 
terjT much upon the mattner in which they are now taoght. If the exercises 
of the school are so conducted that the child becomes inteiMftedy he will be 
likely to make great acquisitions in knowledge^ and be morejeoEteasiTeSy os^bl* 
If the exennses of the school are dull and tedioasy the child will go to school 
with reluctance, acquire a disrelish for books, grow up is eompaiative jg n w - 
ance, and he less extensively useful. 

How important then that Teachers feel the necessity of begfmdng larighty 
and of bendbig the twig as it onght to be inclined. 

It is not uncommon fbr childnen to attend school three, or eren six months 
before they can name the letters of the alphabet. Little diildren, More they 
are one and a half years old, before they can speak five words so as to be under- 
stood, generally know the names of the members of the family, of die artfckss 
of furniture in the room, the names of various domestic animals, and of parts 
of the body. If a little child, without the labour of being taught, learns so 
many names, it vrould seem that one four years old ought to be -Me to call the 
names of twenty-five letters in less than three months* An intelligent child 
three years old, . p«t i»lo a family with twenty^five children, will learn the 
names of all in one day so perfectly as to rotaia them in ttieniory« I wiU not 
ask whether little ohHdiea cannot learn the names cf all the letters in one day ; 
but if the requisite paiae were taken they can learn them In one wetkn'^Tke 
Teacher Taught. 



SHORT SELECTIONS FROM EUROPCAN AUTHORS. 



Hffeeif of a jyeghetei^ or Improper EdueaHonm-^Whem education has beoi 
entirely neglected or iro^Nroperfy managed, we see the worst passiona infing 
with unccmtrolled and incessant sway. Good sense degeneratea into orafty 
and anger rankles into malignity. Restraint, which is thought most salataiyy 
comes too late» and the most judicious admonitions are urged in vain.— Pat?r^s 
Difcevtvs Oft EducaHon, 



The Valm q/* Tme.^^T]» proverbial oracles of our pardmonionaancwtom 
have informed us, that the fatal waste of fortune is by small expenses, 1^ the 
profusion of sums too little, singly to alarm our caution, and which we nevor 
suffer ourselves to consido' together. Of the same kind is the prodigality df 
life ; he that hopes to look back hereafter with satisfaction upon past years, 
must learn to know the present value of single minutes, and endeavour to let 
no particle of time fall useless to the ground. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in bis motto, that time was his estate : 
an estate indeed, that will produce nothing without cultivation, but will always 
abundantly repay the labours of industry, and satisfy die most extensive i^ 
sires, if no pan of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be over-run by 
noxious plants, or laid out for show rather than for use.---/oAfU(m. 
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' Mhiee io Imtfuet&rw of T(9ii<Ku--The pr^teptom of youth, of either flex, 
fMif ht, howerer, 4» be again and again admonished of the importance of the 
taek which they have undertaken, and also of its difflcHlty. It is their daty to 
be patient with the dull, and steady witik the froward— to encourage the timid, 
«od repress the 'iasoieat^ fully to empk>y the mipds of tbeir pupil, witiiout 
overburdening thein-*to awaken their iear, without exciting their dislUce^— to 
ocMnmunicate the store of knowledge according to the capacity of the learner, 
and to enfiMTce obedwnce by the strictnees of discipline. Above all, it is their 
bounden duty to be ever on the watch, and to check the first beginning of vice. 
For valuable as knowledge may be, virtue is infinitely more valuable ; and 
worse than useless are those mental aocompUshments, which are accompanied 
by depravity of heart.— iSf^Wi <Mnd Joyces Sytiemaiic Edwaihn. 

Mem a Compmmd ^ ^a6iisN— In one eeme^ indeed, and that a very import- 
mit one^ the process of edvcation is perpetually going forward. Man, regarded 
as a moral agent, and an accountable being,* is a compound pf habits. Accor^- 
ivtg as his habits are good or bad, he is to he esteemed and qualified as virtuous 
or vipious. Now, it is # matter of common observation, that the habits of an 
individual are generally formed in consequence of the precepts with which he 
is imbued — and in a much greater degree^ in consequence of the examples 
which, are presented for his imitation. Whosoever, therefore, is under the 
influence either of the conduct, or of the pnncipies of others (and who is not 
under such influence ?) may be justly said to he so far educated by them to 
moral good or ill. Much is it to be wished, that those who are interested in 
the welfare of youth, would attend to this most important maxim. It would 
preaervie them from many pernicious errors, and would convince them of the 
folly of entertaining unreasonable and inconsistent expectations. — Shqkerd 
und Jf^ye^t Syitemaiic ^nuuUiofu 

ExaUmdes of KnowUdgc-^There are in knowledge these two excellencies ; 
first, that it offers to every man, the most selfish and the most exalted, his 
peculiar inducement to good. It says to the former, ** Serve mankind, and 
yott serve yourself ;'' to the latter, *< In choosing the best means to secure 
your own happiness, you will have the sublime inducement of promoUng the 
happiness of mankind." The second excellence of knowledge is that even the 
selfish man, when he has once begun to love virtue from little motives, loses 
the motives as he increases the love, and at last worships the deity, where 
before he only coveted the gold upon its altar.-*-jE7. L. BtAwer. 

jE2tfiicafiefi.-**-£ducation and instruction are the means, the one by use, the 
other by precept, to make our natural faculty of reason both the better and the 
sooner to judge rightly between truth and error, good and eviL — Hooker* 

Education of the Yonng* — Children are possessed of pov^ers and af&ctfons 
which are in process of time to be drawn into action ; upon the right use of 
which depends their happiness or their misery, and in the cultivation of which^ 
therefiM-e, they are assisted at a time when they cannot look forward either to 
the end for which they are to act, or to the connexion of that end» with the 
means that are now taking to enable them to act well.— ^i^c's Bampton 
Lectures. , 



It^ence o/ JSe^ucafton, — It is an. undoubted ^ct tbftt the mind of man is 
influenced by the mode of government^ and eeritain it is that the Greeka with 
their independence^ lost their 8upei:ior Tigpuc of g jBaius.r— w^nmi.. 

Reed Knowledge, — ^There iis no difference between knowledge and temper- 
ance ; for he who knows what li good and embraces it, who knows what is 
• bad and avoids it, is learned and temperate. But they who know very well 
what ought to be done, and yet do quite otIierWifie,. are ignorant and stupid.! — 
8ocraie9, 



Materials for the Memory,. — Orations, fablfes, and' passages of jpoetry,. are 
not materials for the memory ; they injure instead of fierping the power of 
invention ; but every fact and circumstance which is to be known in the na- 
tural World, 'is a proper articife for the memory ; and reaton olr imagination' 
may mak6 use of it, according tatfae genius or purpose of the possessor. — 
Williams on Education, 



Education Moulds an^ Elevates the Charatter, — Those are truly well'bredr 
not only whose understandings and discerning faculties are improved and en- 
larged, but especially whose natural rudeness and stubbornness is broken,' and 
wild and unruly passions tam6d* ; whose affections and* desires are made go-^ 
vernable and orderly ;. who are become manageable and flexible, calfn and 
tractable, willing to endure restraints,, and to Kve according to the best rulbs.. 
By good education we are, as it were, made over again, the roughness of our 
natural tempers is filed ofij and all their defects supfflifed ; and by prudent dis- 
cipline, good example, and wise counsel; Our manners are so formed, tbat, by 
the benefit of an happy edttcatioto, we come almost as much to excel other 
men, as they do the brute beasts that have no understanding. -^Dr*. €dlafm^9' 
Sermons, 



Business qf Education, — It was an observation of" Dr. Johnson^, that the- 
business of education bad long been as well understood as ever it could be. 

Now, we are disposed to think that the very reverse of this position would' 
be something nearer the truths and that there is,, in fact no business in the 
world that has been carried on so long that is so ill understood ; ov^r which 
the experience of ages has done so little towards any improvement in our 
practice. In other things we know that we have advanced: — in arts, in science, 
in learning, in war, in policy — but it is a proof that our education is wrong 
when it can be put as a question.. Whether the moral progress of mankind 
has kept pace with their intellectual ? The very question, we say, implies 
whenever it is asked, and however it may be answered, that our aim is a wrong 
one,— that we make the intellect rather than the heart the object of our care ;. 
and of a truth, is it not so I — London University Magazine 

. TrM J^ir^vc.-^Whatever tends to the perfection of the mind.and that leads 
it to the felicity suitable to its nature, is truly virtue^ and the law of j^loso- 
phy ; and all things that tend only to a certain human decency are only shadows 
of virtue tbat hunt after popular applause, and whose utmost oare is to appear 
virtuous to the world. — Hierodes„ 
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SHORT SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN AUTHORS. 



3F%e Kind of Schools ukich the Country tcants,-^ln the education pf our 
children we should be content with nothing short of the highest practicable 
excenence. We should not judge of what they now require, by what we, in . 
less favoured days, received ; but give them the very best the times can possi- 
bly afford, or our resources command. On thiis vitally-important subject of 
Commoq School education, there should be no blinding self-complacency in 
view of what is, but a continual openness to new light, a readiness to take 
adYtmtage of others' wisdom nod experience ; to adopt those improvements 
which the gveat minds that are so devotedly at work in this cause shall from 
time to time suggest^ or which shall have been fully tested by practical results. 
WeMnrant for our children that education which is demanded alike by the mind 
itself, and by the circamstan<^e8 of the age and land in which they live : deman- 
ded for the duties and responsibilities Which swart them at the threshold of 
maturity, and press opon them from that time forth throngh life. We want 
schools that shkll, in literal truth, ^tteate the individual : that shall draw forth 
into eelf-sustaining life and activity the mental and moral powers ; that shall 
not only furnish the mind with useful knowledge, but awaken it to independent 
thought ; not only instruct in fundamental principles, but impart a readiness in 
their application to the condition and exigences of actual life ; that shall not 
only lead the scholar through a prescribed course of studies in which memory 
may he the chief, if not the only, faculty exercised, but shall give an intelli- 
gent apprehension of the subjects studied, and comprehensive views and living 
ideas ; that shttU train to habits of investigation, of discrimination and reflec- 
tion, and to an iibiMty to express, clearly and forcibly, by speech or pen, the 
nind'e ideas and conclusions* We want schools that shall regard with deep<- 
est reverence the moral tentimentSf and seek, as the one great end of all 
instruction, their culture and expansion ; where, at least, moral interests shall 
never be subordinated and sacrificed to intellectual advancement ; where 
appeals ehall never be made to mean and ignoble, but always to generous and 
lofty motives ; where the gaol of pursuit shall be no showy appearance, to 
meet an immediate end, but solid attainment, for its own great worth. We 
want schools where the dicipline shall be parental in its character, — free from 
all harshness and asperity, from every shade and tinge ef vindictiveness and 
passion ; securing its ends by no ofibnsive show of authority, but through the 
elevating, genial inftuence of goodness and love ; where teacher and pupils 
shall work together in mutual friendliness and good will, as ode united, affec- 
tionate and happy family. 



Two Etsmtiala of good Common Schools, — ^To carry out the design of our 
Common School system two things are necessary ; — 1. We must have teachers 
who are themselves not only outwardly moral, but who are also capable of 
illustrating, and impressing upon their pujHls, those general principles of virtue 
required by the statute. And 2, parents must inculcate the same principlei^ at 
home, and be willing that teachers should spend some time in the school in the 
per£ormance of the same high duty* The teachef is not to introduce anything 
of a sectarian cham^ter^ ^t to inspire hi0 pttpils with a love of moral excel- 



lence, with those principles which^ when acted oi|t» maljie the best children and 
the happiest families — ^whieh make the tilily honest and obnging" neighboaiv 
the disinterested, public spirited, and patriotic citizen — principles which every 
man must approve as honourable, and lovelyi and of good report. And wbat» 
fellow-citizens, can pnomise better for your town, or, for your neighbourhood; 
or what can make your fireside circles more happy, than to see your children 
with enlightened and quickened minds, in the possession also of those moral 
virtues which give the finishing stroke to education and are the glory of man ? 



IfiJJMence of SuitoBle Uhrariet^ — ^Books adapted to the undefstanding of the 
young furnish profitable S4ibjeetft for conversation and reflection, affisrd.pum 
and chaste language for the expression of their thoughi8> and would serve to 
elevate their minds above the disorganizing and petty strifes of seeing who 
should rule in school, — ^the matter or scholars. The mind of man and cbiU 
is so constituted, is of such a nature, that it is constantly drinking iiv.and 
appropriating to its use either for good or evil, whatever comes within its' 
reach. Surround it with good principle^ notnrieh it with wholesome, with 
moral and scientific food, and it will exhibit the pioducts of «iich nourishment* 
But feed it with low and debasing tlioughts, schemes and plans, and the 
legitimate fruit of such food will certainly show itself in the conduct and 
character of the future life. 

Your committee consider the establishment of school libraries aa one of the 
best provisions ever made "for the improvement of the young. The books are 
much readf and their interestin|f and instructive character i« too well known to 
need any comment ; here the children of the poor and the rich ar$ alike privi- 
leged, and will learn much that is useful and important to fit them for Abe 
active duties of life. For this, they will honour the hand that bestowed it, and 
reward its liberality with their gratitude. 



Proofs of a badly g&vem^ SchooL — ^Intimately connected with the 
no-government principle, is that jof destructiveness. The existence of the 
former is indicated by marks of the latter. Where you see the shingles and 
boards torn from the walls of the schoolhouse, the door-pannels shattered, the 
windows broken, the outhouse half demolished and loaded with stones, there 
is actual demonstration pif the reign of anarchy and the subversion of &mily. 
government. You need not enter the house, to witness the broken desks, tiie 
rocking seats, the mangled ceiling and defaced walls, in order to ascertain 
whether the teacher is allowed to govern the school. . The dominant spirit pf 
the district is written on the things without proclaming to all who pass by, 
<< Here ungoverned children bear rule, and parents submit to the commands of 
their illustrious progeny." <<Here we disregard the council of Solomon^ 
and, in our new patent wisdom, spare the rod." 



VirtwuB EducaH&n and Freedom-^An educated and yirtuous people will be 
a free people. You may ae well confind ^tna with bands of iron as subjeei 
them to a life of bondage^ whether under <mn or mtny despotSt 
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MISCELLANCOUS. 



A ModuitU Pinttr and ResponsMiili^^ 
Napoleon once said, * The future deaninf 
of the child is always the work of the mo- 
ther. * " That ihM is tnia ift most caaes, 
(remarka the LoMxrmu (Mass.) JKiswen^]^) 
few will be inclined to deny. The charac- 
ter of those celehrated men who hare so 
endrety won the hearts of their conntrjrmea 
by their integrity of principle and noble 
patriotism, was formed at the fireside at 
AoMe. The0e leaMma were instillsd into 
the yo9Dg minds and imipressions made on 
the young heart, that the experience of a 
life-time would never obviate. It was 
those impiessions which gave the heart 
fltroftgtb to resist in the hours of tempta- 
tions and a neyer-fiuling courage in the 
many trial-hours that mark our pathway 
throif h this worid of changes.'* 

Hot^ tQ R^mm • Ba4 Boit*"^^ young 
lady of my acquaintance, who had charge 
of one of the departments in a boys' school, 
in a areighbouring city, states, that a lady 
Cftine to her aeheel oae monitng with her 
8on» about twelve years of age, who '* had 
been suspended from every other school in 
that section of the city, for truancy and 
other bad conduct." The mother said to 
her, ** He is a very bad boy. His father 
and I have whipped him and whipped him, 
but it does do good. You will be obliged 
to punish him, {le ia so very bad." The 
young lady, immediately alter the mother 
left the school-room, said to the boy, in a 
very kind and afieetionate manner, (she 
was a eheeifal and pleasant young ladyr) 

♦• Charles, I wish you to go to Mr. 'a, 

in — — street, and take a letter for me ; 
a»d, as a matter of some importance tome, 
I wiah you to go and return as soon aayoa 
CIUI9 without iniuzy to yourself, and bring 
me an ao«wer." The boy then, said the 
young lady, ** raised his head, (which up 
t* tiuit'time, had been dropped down, ) and 
nnil^d* Ho took the lettar, and judging 
from the time he was absent, and from his 
•ppeamnee when he returned, he must 



have run allthe way there and back, i 
coraj^imented him," said the young lady, 
'* for the promptness, expressed fears that 
he had injured himself in consequenee of 
running do fast, and thanked him £»r hi« 
kindness in going for me ; with all of which 
he seemed highly pleased. 1 then gave 
him a seat in a class, and lot several days 
requested him to do errands for me,; and," 
she concludes, " I never had a better boy 
ia school than Charies was, during the 
etghtees months which he attcended my 
school." This boy had most probably 
never received any encouragement to do 
'well before.— Lyiium CoM.— Com. School 

Effect qf Fret SchooU on. the value qf 
Property.—At a meeting of the " North 
Western Educational Society," held at 
^ilwaukie, on the 21st of Jaly last, the 
l^resident of the Society, Wm. B. Ogdeq, 
t^sq., in some closing remarks, on leaving 
the>ebair, stated that he was entrusted with 
the sale and disposal of numeroaslo^ in 
the city of Chicago, belonging to non-reu- 
dents, and he found that he sold hundreds 
of lots more, and fifly per cent, higher, 
than he otherwise wonld have don^, were 
it not for the existence of the Chicago Free 
Schools. 

Mr. Eeaaedy saidi that Common Schools 
as far expelled all other Iqnds of sphools, 90 
common sense was better thafi any other 
kind of sense ; or, he would add, as comm4m 
people were better than any other kind of 
people. 

The best Estate,—** A parent may leave 
an Estate to his son ; but ho# soon may it 
be mortgaged ! He may lecvia him money, 
but how soon it may be squandeved ! £!et- 
ter leave him a sound constitution, habits 
of industry, an unblemished reputation, a 
good edueatioa, and an iawavi abhorenee 
of vico ia any «hape or fiirm { lor theaa 
cannot be wrested from him, and i^e bet- 
ter than thousands of gold and silver.** 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC IN BHSALP OP THE JOURNAL OP 

EDUCATION. 

Six nunbera of the Journal of EdiucaMm having been isMied, the Public 
aT6 ncnr sufficiently apprised of its character and objects ; and it now remains 
for all friendly to those objects to say, whether the undertaking shall entail a 
heavy pecuniaiy loss in addition to imposing much mental labour upon the 
conductors of it 

It is the first undertaking of the kind in Upper Canada to diffuse useful in- 
formation on Educational subjects. The labour df Uie conductors of the 
Jofamdl of Education, is purely voluntary and gratuitous. Every ^hilling of 
subscription which has been^ or may be received^ has been and will be ex- 
pended to defray the mechanical expenses of the woik. Those expenses very 
considerably exceed the amount of subscriptions received. Without a greatly 
increased subscription^ the issuing of each number inflicts a serious lose upon 
the Editor^ in addition to their periaonal labours. At whatever sacrifice^ 
however, and under any circumstances, their engagements with the public will 
he honorably fulfilled in continuing the publication through the year. At the 
dose of the volume a copious alphabetical Index to the subjects of it will be 
furnished ; so diat it may serve as a convenient manual of referctaoe on tU the 
principal subjects of popular education, as applicable both to Canada and other 
countries. 

Of the numerous Educational Periodicals which have been issued in the 
neighbouring United States, scarcely one has survived for any considera- 
ble time which has not received more or less of Legislative aid. The 
Diatriet School Joiwrwd fot the State of JSTew-York has been aided by a sub- 
scription from the Legislature to the amount of $2,800 per annum, for several 
years^ The Legislature subscribes a sufficient sum to supply every School 
Section throughout the whole State with a copy. Aware that there was but 
one instance in America, and none in England, as far as we know, of a purely 
Educational Journal having been anstained by individual subscription for any 
length of time^ we ventured not upon assuming the liability of sueh an under- 
taking without the precaution of consulting the friends of Education at public 
meetings, and in private intercourse, in the several Districts of Upper Canada. 
On these oecasiona feelings were expressed, and assurances of co^peratioB 
given which appeared ample to warrant and encourage the undertaking. With 
two or three noble exceptions, we regret to be compelled to say, the pro- 
mised co-operation has fallen very fur short of what we had been led to expect. 
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A 8Qfl|eieiitly larf e edition of the Jtmrnal of JBducaHon has been printed, to 
en&ble as to supply some hundreds of additioiial subscribers with copies from 
the commencement ; and lye pqt it to the readers of this Journal, and especi-* 
ally to School Superintendents, Visitors, Teachers and Trustees, whether they 
will not make an effort to extend its circulation ? It is submitted whether ./i^e 
MUingg can be more profitably applied than in procuring for one year a pnbli- 
cation exclusively devoted to the all-important, but little understood and less 
appreciated subject of popular education % It is also ' suggested wfaethef a 
Teacher who takes and circulates a copy of this Journal among his employers 
will not, (in addition to the information which he himself may derive from its 
perusal,) receive in return, in the course of the year, jmuch more than the 
amount of his subscription in the increased support given to his school 1 

We have hitherto abstained from any remarks on this subject ; but after the 
existence of the Journal of JElducation for six months, and the testimonials of 
approval which we have received from various quarters, we feel warranted 
in making the present appeal. The documents a;id expositions necessary to 
unfold a general system of public instruction having been given, we trust the 
subsequent numbers will be much more varied and directly practical than the 
earlier numbers^ 

To show how difficult experience has shown it to be to sustain an Educa- 
tional Journal, and the necessity of extensive and active co-operation to do so, 
we will insert a summary account of the several School Joarnals which have 
been issued in the United States. The following account is taken from the 
last School Report of the State School Commissioner Barnard, to whose noble 
and paUiotic exertions the States of Connecticut and Rhode Island are indebted 
for an improved and admirable system of Common Schools :— 

T7i6 American Journal of Efifucationi and Annals of i Education, Thfe above 

Boston. ' Pabhshed monthly in numbeis fourteen volumes oonStitute now a valua- 

of 'sixty-lour pages, octavo. Commeoced ble series, which all. who are interested in 

in 1826, and merged ia the Annals of £du- school improvement, can read with great 

cation in 1831. The set coneists pf five advantage to themselves. 

volumes. The Schoolmaster and A dvocate of Edu' 

American Annals of Education and In- eationf published by W. Marshall & Co., 

structum, Boston. Commenced in 1831, Philadelphia, and edited by J. Frost — 

and discontinued at the close of 1839.— Commenced in January, 1836, and discon- 

The set embraces nine volumes. It was tinned at the close of the year, 

edited at different periods by William Rus- The Monthly Journal of EdueaOont 

sell, W. C. Woodbridge, Dr. Alcott, and Philadelphia, 1835, edited by £. C. Wines, 

other able writers on Education. Commeced January, 1835, and was dis- 

The above works were the able pioneers continued in the course of the year, 

in the cause of Educational improvement. The Common School AssistasU, Albany 

Nearly ail of that has been accomplished and New-Tork, edited by J. Orville Tay« 

within the last fifteen years, was first sag- lor. Commenced in 1836, and discontmu* 

gested through the columns of the Journal ed in 1840« 
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Tbk eimp peiiodieal vm widaly md 
poweifuUy instromeBtal in waking up a 
lively interest in the sabject of common 
flohool improvement. 

The Educator^ Easton, Pennsjrlvania, 
edited by Robert Cunningham ; them • 
Professor in La&yette College, Easton, 
and now the Principal or Rector oi the 
Noitna! School of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Prof. Cunningham eame to this county 
with the view of establishing a Normal 
School on a liberal scale, bat he found af- 
ter years of trial, that his views were 
greatly in advance of public opinion and 
liberality on this subject. 

The Educator was commenced in April, 
and dJKontinned in August^ 1839» 

Th$ Ohio Common School Director^ Co>* 
lumbus, Ohio, published by authority of 
the General Assembly of Ohio, and edited 
by Samuel Lewis, Saperintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. 

The JHreotor was commenoed in March, 
1838, and was discontinued in Nov., 1838. 

It was the first periodical established 
under the Statp authority, and was highly 
useful in organizing the new system of 
Cotomon Schools edtablished in the winter 
of 183& 

The dtkhigan Journal of ^tCMlion 
Detroit, Michigan, edited by John D. 
Pierce, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tibn. Commenced in March, 1838, and 
discontinued in February, 1840. 

The District School Journal for the State 
rf NtM'Yorh is published monthly under 
the patronage of the State, at Albany, and 
edited by Fiancis OWigtrt, Superintendent 
of Common Schools ibr the County of 
Albany. 



nis JowimI WW dommeneoA by Hr« 
Dw)ght» at Geneva, in March, 1840, the 
Superintendent of Common Schools sub- 
subscribed for a Buffiflient number of copies 
(ten thousand and eight hundred ta supp^ 
each org^nixefl School District in the State, 
and made it his official organ of communi- 
eatioii with the officers and inhabitaoits ef 
the sevcMl distxicts^ The pubiiemtioa of- 
fice was removed from Geneva to. Albany 
in June, 1841, where it is now printed by 
C. Van Benthuysen. 

The Coimedkut Common School Jovr- 
soZ, Hartford, Cosineeticut, published un- 
der the direction of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools, and edited by 
Henry Bamardt Secretary of the Board. 

This Journal was commenced in Aug., 
1838, and discontinued in September, 18^ 

The Common School Journal is pub- . 
lished semi-monthly by Fowie &, Capen,. 
184 Washington-street, Boston, and edited 
by Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board 
of Education for Massachusetts. Price 
$1, payable in advance. .Eaoh number 
contains sixteen pages octavo. 

This Journal was commenced in Nov., 
1838, and embmcet aU the ^ci^ doeu* 
ments of the Board of iklucation, and their 
Secretary. 

Illinois Common School Advocate^ 
Springfield, Illinois. Commenced May, 
1841, and discohtinned with the sixth 
number. 

The Teacher^s Advocate* £. Cooper, 
editor, and L. W. Hall, poblishei:, Syra- 
cuse, New-Tork* Price $2 per annuo. 

The Advocate was started under the aii« 
spices of the State Convention of Teachers, 
in September, 1845, and is issued weekly. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES RESPECTING CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OP THE COMMON SCHOOL ACT. 

It may be useful to insert in the columns of this Journal the substance of 
answers which have been given in reply to complaints and inquiries respectiog 
certain provisions of the School Act. 

QiiesUon h To whom appertains the power of fixing the location of School- 






Afuwer. It cfependi ttpon t|ie mai^n^ fn wMch tiie 'means 10*0 pfotidcd tor 
bailding them. The tenth Section of the Aet aathorises two modes of pro* 
viding the means for the erection of School-houses ; the one by voluntary 
BubsGxiption, the other by District Council asBessment. When the inhabitants 
of a School Section adopt voluntary means to purchase or erect a School-house^ 
they must determine the place of it& location ; they can do so by vote of a 
public meeting or in any other way they may think proper. But when the 
Pistrict Council provides the means by assessment for the erection of a School- 
bouse, it should presribe where the money eollected by its authority should be 
expended. Th^ two modes authorised by law to erect Sphpol-hpuseS} naturally 
suggest the two modes of determining their location. 

^esfion 2. In a Section where there are two School-houses, or ^ere ' a 
dispute arises as to the location of a School-house in which the Section School 
should be kept, who should decide ? 

Answer, The Municipal Council of the District concerned should decide on 
all such cases. The Council is authorised to organize School Sections ; and 
no Section is completely organized without having the locality of the School- 
house determined. The Council is the mqst competent tribunal to decide such 
cases ; and the Chief Superintendent of Schools has in all cases, decided that 
the School Fund apportioned to any Section ought not to be paid to the order 
of Trustees who should keep the School in a house against the decision o£ their 
Municipal Council. 

^tiegtion 3. In what way is a Municipal Council authorised to form or alter. 
School-Beotions ? 

Aniwer. In any manner such Council may judge best. T^e provitkm of 
the law is purposely geneml and indefinite ; it authorisee the act, but leaves 
the mode of performing it to the discretion of each Council, as oircnmstaniser 
may suggest. In prescribing, defining, or altering the boundaries of the School 
Sections of a Township, it might be advisable in most cases for the Council to 
ftppoint a Committee consisting of tiie CoundUor or Councillors of aueh Town- 
idtipt and one or two other persons to prepare a plan of the contemplated Sec* 
tions, with a proper description of tbem-^the CoondQ ratify log the recommea- 
dation of such Committee. The appointment of such loeal Committee might 
be desirable in any dispute as to the locality of a School-house. . It nigHt also 
be beneficial for each Council to lay down some general rule as the minimnn 
and maximum extent of School Sections, in harmony with which its subsequent 
decisions and the recommendations of its C9mmittee8 should be made. But 
on all these points each Council will, of course^ exercise its own discretion. 

^uaHon 4. Have Trustees authority to levy by dislresB and sale of good* 
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Mid t^sttel* of perwms whb refuie to pay the Scbool-^rate bill aUthoclflefl by 
the Act» or is a Magistrate's warrant necesssry for this purpose ? 

Answer, The fifth and sixth divisions of the 27th section of the Act acrtho- 
rise the Trustees of each School-section to levy and fix the amount of School- 
rate hills ; and the seventh division of the same section authorises them '^ m 
default of payment of any person so rated, to levy the amount by distress and 
sale of goods and chattels of the person or persons so making defavlt.^^ The 
form of a Trustees' warrant to the Collector, as provided in the printed Forms 
and RegtUationSf ch. 3, section 8, has been prepared in harmony with this 
express provision of the Act ; and provided with this warrant, the Collector of 
School-rate hills has the same authority and should proceed in the same man- 
ner as 1^ Collector of a District Tax would proceed under the authority of a 
Magistrate's, warxant The design of the School Act is to enable Trustees to 
perform all the duties essential to support their School and fulfil their engage- 
ments without the expense, or delay, or uncertainty arising from dependence 
upon a Magistrate ; nor does the Act give a Magistrate any authority to issue 
« warrant for the collection of a School-rate bill. The Act also authorises 
Trustees to resort to voluntary suhscription to raise the Teacher's salary, or 
repair and furnish a School-house, if they prefer such a method to the imposi- 
tion ot a tlate-bill, and then empowers them to collect the subscription jnst as 
promptly and in the same tnanner as if the same amount had been imposed by 
Aate-b'ilL 

iShould the Trustees neglect in any case to collect a Rate-bill or subscript 
tion at the time of Its beicoming due, they do not thereby lose the power of 
doing so at any subsequent period. Bat the efficiency of the School system, 
BO less than the comfort of Tmsteee and the Teachers, depends upon the 
pftMBptness and punctuality With which all financial obligations are fulfilled 
from quarter to quarter. 



Twelve Free Schools in Ike JViagara District have been established by the 
Municipal Council on the application of Trustees. We have been informed 
that in one of them the School closed upon the Rate-bill system with 18 pupils ; 
after a week's vacation, the same School was opened upon the Free System 
with 49 papils. 



Encouragement to attendance at the JWfrmal School, — ^The Boston Common 
School Journal says, ** Normal Teachers are obtaining higher wages than 
feure.evBr before been gi?«a." 






SCHOOL RELATIONS BETWEEN UPPER CANADA AND THfi 
UNITED STATES. 

In the preceding (175 and 176) pages of this number of the Journal pf 
JEducaiion will be fouad some remarks of the Official Common School Journal 
for the State of New. Yoi'k, on the Report of a System of Public Instruction 
for Upper Canada, and the exclusion of American School Books and Teacheris 
from our Schools. In respect to the exclusion of Alien Teachers from our 
Schools, the Chief SirperinteBdent,. in hia Bpedal Report of June 1847, 
remarked as follows : — 

*' I think that less evil ai-ises Irom the witb th6 present Act in contradisticctioB 
employment of American Teachers, thaa to ihe late Act. Trufiteea and parents caa 
from the use of American School Books, employ Aliens or whom they please as 
Some nnquestionabte friends of British. Teachers; but both the late and' pvesent 
Government^ and deeply interested in the School Act confine the expenditure of the 
cause of popular education, represent that School Fund to the remuneration Qf 
the clause of the Act not allowing legal Teachers possessing legal certificates of 
tfeitifi'cates of qualifitsatioa as Teachers qu&Ufication. Whatever may be thought 
.io Aliens,, operates, in. some places,, of thawisdomoreapedienoy of theolauee 
injuriously to the interests of Common restricting legal certificates of qualification 
Schools, as Aliens ar^ th6 best Teachers to natural-born or naturalized British sub- 
that can be procured in those places. Tha- je6ts in the first instance, I believe the 
provision ezhibitiog the qualificalioa of public sentiment is against its repeal, and 
Aliens as Commoa School Teachers eonn in favour of having. the youth of the couor^ 
stituted the 37th Section of die School Act try taught by our fellow-subjects, as well 
of 1843 \ but as it did not take effect until as out of our own books. **—(pp* 15,16.) 
1846, it has been erroneously identified 

From all the information that we have received^ we are not less doubtful of 
the expediency of this alien clause of the School, Act than . we were twelve 
months ago. But it is worthy of remark, that a Canadian. Teacher cannot 
look for employment in the Cbmmoa Schools of the United States. We have 
been informed of Canadian applicants having been rejected upon the ground 
of their being British subjects^ and that this was the general rule in the State 
of New- York. The Canadians are therefore not Tess nattonal on this subject 
than our Amencan neighbours. The reciprocity desired by the New-York 
State District School Journal would certainly be more honourable to both- 
countries. 

As to the indiscriminate use of Amerixjan School Books in our Schools, th©^ 
reasons for the law against it are given ia the Special Report above referred 
to, in immediate connection with the sentence quoted by our American con- 
temporary. We should have been glad to have been fiivoured with his answer 
to diem. They are «ks follows r — 

" In regard to the exclusion of American eause they arc foreign books simply that 
Books from our Schools', I have explained, they ate excluded^ although it is patriotic- 
as i have had opportunity >. that it is notbe^ t»> use oiir own in prsferenca ta. foceigia 



ptibtiaitioiis; but beeaaae they ue, with and allosionB prejudicial to the inBtitntions 

Vfryi^wez0epti^8aaxti-Briti«h«in#?ei7 and character of the ^itiah Batioo. It 

sense of the word. may be ^d that such statementa and aliii* 

'* They are unlike the School Books of eions are ' few and fiir between,' and ez- 

any other enlightened pe<^le, 00 far as 1 ert no injnriona influence upon the minds 

haVe the iheans of knowing. The School of children and their parents. But sorely 

Booka of Geraiany, Franoc, and Ch^eat no School Book woald be tolerated which 

Britain, contain nothing hoatiie to the in* should contain statements and allnaima 

stitutions or derogatory to the character of * few and far between,* against thecbarac** 

any other nation. I know not of a single ter and institutions of our common Chris^ 

Eiigliih School Book in wfaieh there is an tianify. And why should books be antho* 

allusion to the United States n^toalculated riaed or used in oor Schools ioTeighittg 

to excite a feeling of respect for their in* against the character and institutions of 

habitants and government. It it not so our common country?"— (^" SpedallU^ 

with Amerioaa School Books. With very ;Mit,** 4-e.,;7f». 14, 15.) 
few ezeeptiou, they- abound instatenents 

Would the Condaetor of the Dutriet Sdiool Joumait or his governme&t, 
encourage or allow the use of Foreign Books in the Common Schools of the 
State of New- York, which reflected upon the Institutions and character of the 
Ameiican people 1 Would tfa^ patronise SchooI4x)oka which contaiiied paim- 
graphs, lessons, and orationsi denouncing the government of the United Statea 
as a tyranny, its people as tyrants or slaves, its institutions as incompatible 
with human freedom ? We are sure they would not* We are satisfied that 
the most eniligbtened Educatloiiista in the Umted States will say that their 
Institntions do not require the support of this peculiarity in their School-book% 
and the removal of it will be honourable to theiaselves, and terminate the olijec- 
tion to the use of their books in the achools of other countries* 

To show that the Board of Education for Upper Canada are not actuated by 
any narrow views on this subject, we may remark that the only American 
School Geographic — MoRSfi's — which has been written in a truly enlightened 
and liberal spirit, has been sanctioned and recommended to be used in Schools 
in Upper Canada* 

When we advance a step farther in our School System, by providing for the 
establishment of Common School Libraries in Upper Canada, we .doubt not 
but our Board of Education will readily adopt and recommend perhaps nineteen* 
fwentteths of the admirable and cheap publications which constitute the Com- 
mon School Libraries of the States of Massachusetts and New-York. Many 
of those publications are reprints of English books, or Translations from the 
French and German, and are as suitable to Canada as to the United States ; 
as also many works written or compiled by American authors. 

We acknowledge our great obligations to our American neighbours for their 
excellent System of Popular Education, of which our own is but an oflT-shoot, 
We have availed ourselves of their School experience and improvements, and 
hope to ^OB^tnte to do so ; although we fear some of our Cities and Towns 
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may prove to be too far behind the age to profit at preeeiit by the noble example 
of the patriotic system* of free Schools, which are regarded as a matter of 
course and iin essential attribute of civilization in their Cities and Townsi 
where the whole popalation feel g^iilty and disgraced by the neglected igno- 
rance of any one class, and where the means of a good English Education are 
regarded as the birth-^right of every citizen. 

We cordial^ reeiprocala th0 eourteous sentMnents and friendly feelings of 
our able American fellow-kbourer in the work of public insti^uction ; and we 
hope the only future rivalship between the two countries will be that of edu- 
cating, elevating, and promoting' the happiness of all classes of their respective 
populations, and blessing mankind by the example of their virtues and the 
exercise of their charities. 



Free School System m ike State of Jlfastacfcitfette.— -Governor Batoee con- 
cludes his Message, at the opening of the State Legislature in January last, in 
the following emphatic words : — 

*< Before a Chief Magistrate of Massa- Rock and Banker Hill mast sink into the 

cku8ettK,.8tandiag in this high place« and ocean, and the naEOies of those illustrious 

addressing the assembled Representatives and good men who laid deep in oar hard 

of the people, will propose to withdraw boiI the foundation of Free Stkools, moat 

from the children of the popr the aaeaas ef be btotted from the lesoids of history." 
a Common Sohoql education* Plymaath 

We believe the citizens of Boston axid the inhabitants of Massachusetts are 
not ^Tpavpers i^ h\A that they will advantageonsly compare with the epponenta 
of Free Schools in ether cities and countries. Whether thetesthnony of 
Governor Briggs and the experience and civilization of New-England, or the 
assertion of persons who have never examined the subject, are entitled, to most 
respect on this subject, any reader can decide for himself. The fmneiples of 
righteousness, the spirit of patriotism, and the lessons of experience, will 
ultimately prevail ; and the poor man, and the labouring man will not always 
be neglected and despised. Notwithstanding what, has occurred, we are 
credibly informed that the attendance of children at the Common Schools in the 
City of Toronto is one-third larger than it was last year. In the Town of Belle-* 
ville, we have been informed, die number of children attending the Common 
Schools last year was 170 ; Ibis year it exceeds d50. Facts are a better test 
of a system than declamation. 



Ilie mmvoidable absence of the principal Gditor h&n delayed the publication 
of this number of the Jsnmai for a few days* 
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OBLIGATIONS OP EDIJCATED MEN. 

•An Address delivered before ike SenAte and StudevUs qfVietpria CoUege'f May ^nd, 
. 1848, ly the OH^ Svp^ntmd&U qf Schools for Vj^er Canada. 

XL Oot second illtistratlon of t\ie^ OhUgatkm of Bdiucaied Men, is deriv^ 
trom their retetioa to the cominig ^neration—^they are its guardians ana 
tnentofs, arid shoiifld impress npon it the charaeteristics of virtue and patriotism. 
The successive geiMfratit>ns of men are connected i/^ith each other by moral and 
-GiTil, B8 i^ell as nattiral lawi^* Reflation teaches the 'first ; legislative 
decrees anit statutes, th^e second ; the impulises of parental and filial affection, 
the l!hird. But there is no such thing as hereditary education. By mere 
phyi^icil accident txkd sttLtute-laws, a child may succeed to pi^rental titles and 
wealth ; but he succeeds not in the same way to parental morals and know- 
ledge. Education is an afikirof each individual mind, and is the work of each 
^i^eration. Some of the finest literary productions of ancient Greece and 
Rome have, indeed^ come down to us) and the discoveries and |ttyenlions and 
iodtitatioQs and writings of past ages have been transmitted to the piresent age ; 
but so man is born with the knowledge of them. Nfiwroif was bom as ignor- 
ant of mathematics as though PtTBA&ORiSs and DssrcAiitBS had never lived ; 
and La Place waa born none the wiser on account of the discoveries of Kepubsl 
und NisWToir. The knowledge ind skill posi^es^ed by *y^ men of the present 
mge are ihefruU of UAMt, and not the inhtriianee of descent. So the race 
of men of the cmning age-^Uie Statesmen and Divines — ^the Sehc^ars and Mer- 
-chants, the Agriculturists^ aad Mechanics, and Labourers of thirty or forty yearn 
hence, are now children and infants*-'<iepending upon the present generation 
for physical nourishmrent, intellectual and moral instruction, and forming their 
<dtaracter from the lessons they are now receiving. It remains then with the 
educated men of the present age, to say what the character of our successors 
•hail be. Let each educated man in the land pat the question to himself'-"- 
^ WhateharacteflsticB shall I impress upon those who oome after me ? Shall 
they ba those of virtue or vice— H>f knowledge or ignomnee — of industry or 
idleiieBa>-^f selfishness or patriotism^' — aod^ I may add, of happiness or 
nieery ? The helplessness and innocence of infaucy k)ok up to us for its fu- 
tnre.destioies. Will we give it bread or scorpioiiB I A whole generation are 
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■appltanu at our feet aod loiiod oar fireeidee« Tbejr aak for instmetkm iQ 
leUgioii and morals adapted to acooantable and immortal beinga ; they beg for 
acbools and books that thej may be free and intelligent ment and not 
doomed, slaves and vagabonds ; they implore training and habits, aueh aa will 
make them an honoar and blessing to their age and eountry. Have they not a 
right to expect thos much at oar hands? If the edncated men of Canada, 
neglect the succeeding generation, vrho is to care for them ? They are orphans 
with living fathers ! And if in material, bpw mneh more in moral and inteU 
lectual things is it true, that '' If any provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, be hath denied the faith and is worse than an 
in^del r 

III. Our third illustration is, ^ that Educated Men are trustees of the best 
inheritance. for their country, and they should nobly fulfil their sacred trust.^ 
The real greatness and powe^ of a country consist not in geographical terri- 
tory or mineral wealth, but in the intelligence of its people. ** Knowledge is 
power" in a nation as well as in an iudividual. The dmlizatw of a country 
is but its educational development ; and the degree of its civilization depends 
upon the character and extent of its education and knowledge. This consti- 
tutes the essential difibrence between North and South America — between 
France and Spaii^-^between Germany and Turkey — between Great Britain and 
China — between Greece in th^ times of Pbu^lks apd Plato, and that same 
Greece in the times of the Crusades — ^between Rome under the, CiESiLas and 
Rome under the LoMBAans ; yes, to reverse the order of contrast,, between 
England under the family of STUAaT9,,and England under the BauffswicK family. 
And who but the educated men of a country are the depositaries of the intei^ 
lectual elements of its power and happiness 1 It is for them to say whether 
Canada shall rise or sink in the scale of countries*^whether it shall advance 
or retrograde in the race of civilizatlpn — whether they themselves will be the 
theme of their country's praises or execrations in a coming age« In this work 
of mind's development there is no party, but the. party of ignorance against 
knowledge-^tbe party of selfishness against patriotism. In this bloodless 
campaign of intellectual progress, Canada expects — nay, commands — " every 
man to do his duty," And shame upon the educated man who does not give to 
the next generation the educatiqn which he has received from the past; shame 
upon the man who has furnished himself with intellectual arm^ out of the 
public arsenal, and then hides away from the battle of civilization, against 
barbarism, and thus betrays the trust of his country ! 

The historical allusions just made painfully admonish us that the oAuse of 
anind may go backward as well as forward. It is so with individuals ;. it is 

y equally so with neighbourhoods, provinces, and nations. What monumental 
w;amings have we of this in the countries which skirt the shores of the Me- 
deterranean ! There was once a great intellectual republic extending, at dif- 
ferent periods, from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, and fipm the Euxiae to the 
mountains of the Moon. In that repablic, many of the faculties of the littaian 

^ mind received a development of power and of beauty which has never been 
surpassed.' Greece was long the metropolis ; but her civilisation was not 
confined to Athens alone, or to a few renowned cities; its domain streliched 
from Iberia in the east to Ciailia in the west^^ineloding Sicily and Ma(:«a 
Crnscia, round aU their coasts, the Ionian Shore, the itsl&n'if; of thf* /El^s^n^ , 
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mad not ttoTy fb« eo8«t« bat tin feoiote MeHor of Alria Minor taai Syvla, tl- 
tnoit to theEupbritlefly tbe ^hole donnie of the Nile uf» to its e»tar«eti» 
and even Lybia and Cftithageoian Africa, Tbese once fa^^eured vegiMto 
w«fe stttdEled with popurioee and cultivated cities. 

The traveller every where fontid the most beaaUliil ereaticMis of the 
«rebilect and sculptor, nnmeroosly attended schools of |>hilo80phjr, ^eattvs 
meledtoiis with the < inspiratioirt of the Attic raase/ and fonuns ^ eloquent 
with orators of confiumate skill and classic renown.' Look at these countries 
now, and as they have been for many centuries past ! Their tery names, for 
the most part, can only be traced in \he index of an ancient geography, and 
the seats of their most renowned cities are mere matters of conjecture. Even 
in the time of Cicbro they are said to have abounded in all the stores of art 
and resources of instruction. He makes one of the chief speakers in the 
Oraior say, < At the present day, all Asia imitates Mbnbclbs of Alabanda, and 
his brother f but the orator, the brother, the place, are all alike forgotten. 
Cicsao himself studied) as we learn from PLirrAac% not only under Philo the 
Athenian, but M11.0 the Rhodian, 'i&RvmvB of Stratsnice, 2)ioiiTsnjs of Mag- 
nesia, MacBtuou of Cnidns, and Xbfocubs of Adr^myttiom. But the names of 
these Masters and Schools of Cicbro — these ancient abodes of art and elo- 
^^oence*— are names scarcely preserved in memory ; and the countiies in which 
they flourished have long been the abode of intellectual darkness and social 
degradation. The literature of Greece is still the standard of taste, apd the 
tnatilated fragments of its marble sculpture are'the models of modem art ; but 
the btrth-plaoes of both have become in succeeding ages little better than^deaas 
of thieves and robbers. The former centre of the world's civilization is the 
symbol of its present weakness and debasement* 

The philosophy of this decline and ultimate extinction of the ancient Greek 
and Roman civilization is an interesting subject of study, and is fraught With 
many Jessohs of practical instruction. One of these lessons ip, that the pro- 
gressive civilisation Of a country can only be maintained by the operation of 
those causes which gave the first impulse to that civili2ftitiori. It was not iintll 
the rulers, and scholars, and parents in Greece and Rome ceased to practice 
and teach to their youth the lessons of their forefather philosophers, moralists 
end statesmen, thdt Greece and Rome lost the conservative elements of their 
social citation and freedom, and began to totter to their fall. So^ if the 
present race of educated men in Canada are unfaithful to their trust-^-neglect 
to eth^y the means according to the growing exigencies of society, the appH- 
•cation of which has already advanced the social Canada of 1848 beyond that 
of 1928-i— the future progress of our country must be ddwn wards, and Canada 
fbture will be but another Vehesmela or Mexico. Favoured with free insli- 
tntions, blest with a genial climate, a fertile soil, and facilities of commerce, it 
devolves upon the educated men* of Canada to say whether these institotiOiis 
ehall be perfected and perpetuated — whether these physical resources shall be 
developed, and w.hether future Canadians hall be alike proud of their sires and of 
their country. Could I remove the veils of futurity, and present a panoramic 
view of Canada in another age, with its universal schools and libraries, its 
'churches and colleges, its railroads and canals, its flourishing manufactures 
and i>ustling barboursi its busy towhs and waving wheat fields, its teeming 
))ress' and respectable literature, its school-going youth, and its intelligent, 
industriotts, and happy population-^H^uld I place this picture bdfbfe every 
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•daccfiad man io Canaday aad sajy f behold the fraito of yotir kbpiirs and 
patriotisin^^behold the legacy which you have bequeathed to your eounliy--*' 
behold poaterity honouring your same and blessiag^ your memory ;' I think 
no such man would deem any labopr or expenditure too great to have a part ta 
a work BO enduring and glorioua : a, work resplendent with piore honour than 
the i^chievements of heroes, and pregnant with benefits surpassing all homaa 
comprehension*. But what I cannot pourtray, InepiratioR itself has. declared ; 
for I may aver in .words which supersede comment and are above illuatrationy 
<< Train up. a generation in the way it should go, and when it is oldi it will not 
depart from it." 

IV. My last illustration in respect to the Obligations of Educated Men, is 
drawn from the fact, that * they are moral agents, and; as such, they should 
faithfully employ the powev^ possessions and advantages for which they are 
responsible.' 

I feel that no apology is necessary for presenting the subject in t^his light ; 
for I will m no place, nor on any occasioii, yield an iota of religious truth in 
advocating the cause of a Christian country. The moral respcHisibility of 
man is commensnrate with his immortal existence, and in proportion to what 
is committed to his trust. The rule of the Divine Administration is, that 
*' where much is given, much will be required.'' Were education a mere 
secular interest^^-such as a railroad or manufacture^^! confess the inapplica- 
bleness of this principle to the present subject ; (for I know of no moral guilt 
or moral virtue in taking or not taking stock in a' railroad or manufacture :) 
and I confess the inappropriateness of a Minister of the Qospel having any 
connection with it, either as an instructor or sopertntendent. But history and 
reason will justify the assertion, that there is a natural, if not inseparable con- 
nexion between ignorance and vice, and knowledge and virtue. The subject is 
too extensive to be discussed on this occasion. I can only make a remark or 
two on it. Dr. Mason Goon, in his Lecture ^* On the Dark w^g'es," observes, 
that ** there is, perhaps, hardly a vice that can lie enumerated in the whole 
catalogue of moral evil that did not at this era of ignorance brutalize the hu- 
man heart ;" and the same powerful Christian writer, in his Lecture **Ontke 
Memvai of LUerature,'^ forcibly observes : ** I have said> that ignorance and 
vice are inseparable associates. But is the converse of this proposition equally 
true ? We have seen mankind advancing in the path of knowledge — are 
knowledge and virtue equally inseparable 1 I have pride in answering this 
question ; and I dare appeal to every page in the history of the times belore 
us for the truth of its affirmative." <' What is human knowledge ? (asks the 
eloquent President of Harvard University.) It is the cultivation and improve- 
ment of the spiritual principle in man. We are composed of two elements ; 
the one a little dust caught up from the earth, to which we shall soon return ; 
the other a spark of that Divine IntelJigence, in which and through which we 
bear the image of the Great Creator. By knowledge the wings of the int^lleot 
are spread : by ignorance they are closed and palsied, and the physical pessiona 
are left to gain the ascendency. Knowledge opens all the senses to the won- 
ders of creation : ignorance seals them up, and leaves the animal propenntiee 
unbalanced by reflection, enthusiasm and taste. To the ignorant nuLSi the 
glorious pomp of day, the shining mysteries of night, the majestic ocean, the 
nishing storm, the plenty-bearing riveri the salubrious breeze, the fertile fields 
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thedoctie minMl trtbett Umbnmd/t'ho Varloiis, the mxfiatitfisd domain of nt* 
tare, are a mere outward pajg^nt poorly unclerEitood in their character and har- 
flu>a jy and prised only M fkr aa they minister to the supply of sensual v^nts* 
How 4ifibrent> the scene to the man whose nlind is stored with knowledge I 
For him, th9 myste^ 4e unfolded, the teilUfted up, as one sfter another he' 
tuma the leaves of that great voluoie of cireatidn, wh!eh is filled in every page 
with Iba oharacters of wisdom, power, land love ; with lessons of truth the- 
inoc(t exalted ; with images of unspeakable lov^hiess and wonder ; argunelsts 
of Providence ; food for.meditation ; themes of .praiseJ'* 

It ia tme that the passions of the corrupt and ainfel heatt of man may often 
trample down not enly the infloencea of knowledge, but of Inspiration itsdf ; 
but I apeak of natural and general tendencies and of knowledge based npon 
Chrietian principles, clothed in the philosophy and animated by the spirit of 
genoine Christiaiuty. Can an educated man then he mc^Dy guiltless for 
withholding, in a spirit of negligence and selfishness, from bis feUow-man<^-*- 
aayt from his country^-^the inestimable bleesing of itnowledge, and inflicting 
upon them the unspeakable curse of ignoiance 1 la not such a character aa 
guilty before God, as he is odious in the sight, of men 1 This linking of nvm 
with man in the obligatioDs of reciprocal duty, as well as in the condition of 
mutual dependence, — this enjoined care of the parent for the ofispring, tlie 
rich for the poor, the strong for the weak, the old for the young, the rulers for 
for the ruled, the educated for the ignorant. Is the predominating spirit of that 
Book which is alike the authoritative standard and teacher of '^ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever, things 
are of good report." That "it is not good for the heart to be without know- 
ledge," is alike the voice of Revelation and the testimony of experience ; and 
** My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge*^ unfolds the source of the 
most terrible national calamities which are recorded in history. The educated 
men who does nothing to remove the pall of ignorance from his country thus 
contributes to destroy it. Can he truly love either his nation or his Maker 7 
Is he not a just object oT public execration ? and can he stand acquitted be- 
fore the Supreme tribunal 1 ...... 

The motives of action on the part of educated men are gi:eatly strengthened^ 
and their responsibilities proportionately enhanced, by the facilities and certainty 
of success which are possessed by U8 ' ov€t the famed and fallen nations of 
antiquity. We possess the almost superhuman art of, printing, which was 
unknown to them ; we enjoy a free and representative government which in 
reality never existed among them ; and we have a true and spiritual religion, 
of which they were ignorant. In the absence of printing, knowledge was 
confined among the Oireeks to die cities, to sophista and slave^hdderdj while 
the mass of the people throughout the country, and even in the towns and 
cities, were profoundly and brutally ignorant ; their governments were either 
ill-iegulat^d and tumultuous democracies or military despotism's ; th^ir Deities 
were the patrons of the worst passions and vices, and their worship was an 
instrument of debauchery and corruption. They wanted the essential elements 
of dnrability, and soon yielded to the invader^ or dissolved in anarchy. With 
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11% the pvMi makM iht haewMge of iIm BmiaiMaMi dM mmmo fn^Mtr «f' 
tli« cMAtfy^ftnd <Ni lU wfaigt if ^IjF eoaveye4 Co tbe leowtieat oottitfe is Cke- 
liad «U Ibftt it Iniovn ia lh« sietiopoUs ; our repretentotife govenuDait » 
maliiiod iftio a weli«difmte4 wad veft^kneed sygteiii, free fiom ckei-difltiiic- 
tien% Aod beeed upon the biotd priieiple* of pablk liberty ; and o«r Holy 
Relif ion ie ui infeiUUe ettodud ol troth Aod menlci the gneU etnotWTy of 
manl poweri the mif hty Unpulte of the noblest lealiogt Mid deeifii% and th« 
nigloiidffid eon-Ughtof i«imort»lity. 

What powerfal motivei, what wonderfal faeilitiee» what aaend oUigatioDS, 
hai% we theo, in compariaon pf the departed nations of antiqaHy^ to perpetuate 
and mnltiply to posterity the advantages and Ueasiags which we et^. The 
reins of ancient hingdoma admonish as ; the honour of our country eeeinands 
na ; the intsre^ ef eoming generations entreat us ; and tbe eireumstanoaa of 
the tisMs should arouse us. The words with which the distingniafaed RoBBar 
Hals^ concluded his discourse ia 1810 on the ^ Mvamlagew ^ KnmoMge l» 
As Lower Chi$esf** are equally applicable to the preeent occasion ; and with 
these I will conck^ the present address :— 

M These are not the times in which it is safe for a nation to repose on ^he 
lap of ignorance. If there ever was a season when the public tranquillity 
was ensured by the absence of knowledgOi that season is past* The conyulsed 
state of the world will not permit unthinking stupidity to sleep without being 
appalled by phantoms and shaken by terrors to which reason, which defines her 
objects and limits her apprehension to the reality of tbingSy is a stranger. 
Every thing in the condition of mankind announces the approach of some great 
crisisi for which nothing can prepare us but the diffusion of knowledgei pro- 
bityt and the fear of the Lord. While the world is impelled with such 
violence in opposite directions; while a spirit of giddiness and revolt is shed 
upon the nations, and tbe seeds of mutation are so thickly sowui the improve- 
ment of the mass of the people will be our grand security ; in the neglect of 
which> the po^teness, the refinement, and the knowledge accumulated in the 
higher orders, weak and unprotected, will be exposed to imminent danger, and 
perish like a garland in the grasp of popular fury* WMom and kiowUdgt 
JuM he ike eUUnUiy of iky Ume$f and etrengtii, of sdlvaium ; ike fear of tke 
Lord U kb ireaevre,** 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 

No. in. 

>T H* y. Biea, sse^> HAtHnuncAL VAsraa, »«., voavAL scrooc, v. e. 

In the education of the young, as well as of those who have attained to 
maturer years, it becomes an object of great consideration to invest the subject 
of instruction with as many attractive features as may conveniently he given 
to it ) and if the study of any science or art possess peculiar points of interest 
immediately connected with the labours of life, the improvement of the pupil 
will generally be progressive, in proportion to the feeling of gratification 
eaeiled, by tlie acquisition of additional knowledge and new ideas. In a woid» 
it ie to eoavert that which ia toe od^ regarded aolely aa a task iolo a real 
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mvAfimk^ pMelteal ttkfVtjr. It oak kit mght oU to a^te end 
stlrengthfeii^ i0Bii»fer (lieiitld i mp i w fig B t lior fts o«m nht. 

The >M«dy of Vbfit liciettde in Which are associated great {Practical uUHty 
and rnnthrkahl^' fitness fot menttfl improvement^ temandb more than ordthary 
attentioiH It is also feqnaliy true, Ihat to aii itidividiiiiSf pdstoessin^ no farther 
itifornnilSott Utah a |K)pu)ar acqoalntanee with the thbdry of a science, hia' 
interest in its d^Velopement Is greatly increased by the snccessful performanlce 
of a feifT sim]>le eiicperiments illustrative of theoretical Views* If the sohitioii 
df ' a m^'chatiichi or astrohomfcal problem is capable Of creating a feeling of 
l^ratification, hdw much more would thiit interest be increased by the soccisss-' 
fill application of theory to practice'; but such application does not, ftom tJie 
mtore Of clrcufmstances, He within th^ reach of the majority. 

The science of Astronomy, though adapted beyond comparison, to lead to a 
refined aiv^ intellectual tpne of. ipind, yet, in its more sublime departments, 
dwells upon objects and scenery the unassisted e3'e can never hope to witness. 
A powerful telescope enables us to disqover the marvellous structure of the 
ring qf Saturn, certainly among the most magnificent illustrations of << the 
power, wisdom, (ind goodness of God manifested in the creation.'' The same 
instrument reveals to us the splendid spectacle of 'suqs revolving around suns,' 
in the binary systems of stars, and affords ns optical proof of the motion of our 
own source of light and warmth, with ail his jattendant planets, through inter- 
mediate fields of ether, with a velocity inconceivqibly great. Numberless^ 
indeed, are the e^mples of beauty, order, and power afforded by celestiid 
scenery, but ibey are only known to the million by description ; they have 
neither time nor means to see tbeir forms or watch their motions ; they caa 
only bear or read of them, a^d experience tells us that for the uneducated mind 
this is not enough ; a passing interest alone is created, which vanishes almost 
as soon 9^ the tale is told or the description read* 

Bo with the scieace of Optics, one department of which beautiful branch 
of learning «fiS)rds a boundless field for experiments of a most magnifioeni 
cbaracter, in which colors and forms of surpassing beauty and brilliancy can 
■ be produced by the refraction and polarization of solar light ; a class of pho* 
nomena, however, rarely to be. witnessed^ except by those who have time and 
means to produce them ; aeiUier lire they susceptible of ordinary practical 
application^ 

Not so, however, with organic Chemistry and Vegetable Physiology. 
Both the time and the means lie within the reach of every individual engaged 
in Agricultural occnpations to satisfy himself of the tnith ef numerous and 
intepeeting facta developed by these Sciences ; and it is on account of the 
wonderfM adaptation of the means to the end, hy processes appareiUiif the 
moat myaterione abd iaeomprehensible^ yet whi^h Organic Chemistry beanti- 
fliUy explains and illustrates, that they are fitted beyond sill oAers for mental 
im p rove m en t , independently of the varied practical apidication of which they 
ave aoMeptible. 

Nnmi^rmis expethnenti^ explanatory of the proceeees of vegetable life, may 
be readily perforisied by every stndent, reqoiriiig nO expensive apparatus ; and 
since, in such experiments, the final result is usuidly all that is required to be 
obaervei^ and not tho actual proeese itself,' (for that, iki meet cafees, can only- 
he infbhed and not wilitessedy) ^ tHne i<e4aifed %y tbe impt^iaMMt it t very 
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Httited: domtto.^ • A few uimpto will ' iofice to MtettMl^tUr i 
The student is made mware of the circumeta^oe tfatt the euheleiices of VftAA. 
plants consist are divided priinarily into twp classes^ one tetupd <»;gaiiiCf the 
other inorganic* Tho inorganic portion ia that which semaias after the 
vegetable has been submitted to the action of j^re ; and a reference to tahlea 
similar to those given in the preceding number of this Jowrmal informs him 
tiMt it is composed of several substances, six of which are oxides of metale. 
The question naturally arises in bis mindf How do these metallic subatancea 
enter into the constitution of vegetable* ? Can the water which i4aii^ absorb 
by means of their roots convey them ipto the interior |of the vegetabla t the 
only mode in which they can be supposed to enter through the exceedingly 
small pores at the extremity c^ their roots. He may satisfy himself of that 
fact by taking a amall quantity of pure rain water, and throwing into it a few 
grarns ' of lime, (oxide of calcium). The (^eaf supernatant liquid is then 
poured off into another clean vessel, and the operator breathes into the fluid 
through a straw or tube of glass ; after a short period, the liquid assumes a 
turbid appearance, in consequence of the carbonic acid contained in hi9 breath 
chemically combining with the dissolved lime, and constituting insoluble car- 
bonate of lime : if he still continue to breathe into the liquid, the ttnbid 
appearance will gradually decrease, since the water becoming impregnated 
With carbonic acid is capable, in that state, of dissolving carbonate of lime — 
a phenomenon occasionally producing much Inconvenience in those parts of 
the country where lime stone abounds. The sprfng or riveir water in such 
localities absorbing carbonic acid IVom the atmosphere, is rendered capable of 
dissolving a small portion of the lime ston^ with wbi<ih it may come in Contact, 
and when, by the application of heat, the carbonic acid is driven o£^ the water 
can no longer contain the lime stone in solution, which consequently falls to the 
bottom of the vessel. Henbe the cause why cooking utensils are frequently 
coated on the interior surface With carbonate of lime. ' Again, in the compo- 
sition of grain growicfg plants, ' and of many grasses, he obsetrea a la^e 
amount of silica or pure ftint (oxide df silieum). ^If a small portion of that 
substance, in a powdered state, be placed in a phial containing water, and into 
the mixture a drop of comnlion ley be allowed to fall, after the lapse of s few 
weeks, a portion of the flint will be dissolved, and may be easily exhibited by 
exposing the phial to the action of lieat, until the €uid cohtkined in the phial 
assumes a jeHy-like consistency. The dissolved fluid is the cauee of the 
gelatinous appearance. • 

In swa!mpy tracts of eouAtry a reddish * looking substance *a frequently 
observed around the mouths of the amall springs, usually met with in such 
aituatioiM. Let a small quantity of the spHag water be placed i|i t phial, 
just as it issues from' the soil, and then* excluded from :the atmoapherls. air, by 
means of a lightly fitting cork : when at my future period the bottle is^pefiedf 
a reddish p^icle will be observed to form cm the auriaee of the fluid and soon 
sink to the bottoei.' The red subsladce isi calbed the pemxide of ires (eoauBoa 
rust), and was formed by black oxide of iron contained in solutiea, ebsoiybi&g 
oxygen from the a^unosphere^ and beiog oonverted. into the comparativelj iuao- 
luble peroxide^ which fsot^ its gr^ajter ape«cift^ gravity fell ^ it was formed. 

It will not however escape the oh^etv^ttaon, of the ssigacious student ,thaj^ 
generally, the quantity of metallic suiMtanees dissolved is exce^ingly.spal^and 
c(^Viegu^nt^ t^ JNCUM amoiiDt ojf .wa^ .n^hi^ japi$^ PHS^tliiP^gjbi the v^ioua 






pftm «f v0feteUfliiy 4a gorier Jt^|kffi»fd tbim tii« i-aq»uil9 8i^](;Qf.^i9»tAniif^ ta 
complete their structare^.be T^ry^gre^ indeed* - la order to ^tacertain ap|Mroxi- 
niately the amount of water absorbed by the roots and exhale by the leases of 
any species of vegetable, in a given tiioe, be may enclose a leaf while yet 
attacl^d to the tree, in a dry phial, the weight of which he has previously 
ascertained. After cul^og oflT the coma^upioatiaa betwpea t^^ interior of the 
phial and the surrounding atmospherei by means of a cork so placed as not to 
oDttpveta the stem of tlie .leAfy and latedwuh aocn* fatty aubi|a««fly be wU> 
soon observe the. interior of the- phial to -become dim with moistofey ,and the 
water which is given off by the pores of the leaves will trickle down the sides 
^of th» vessel and remain at the- bottiEHn. If be uow oarefiilly weigjb tbe pbiel^ 
and cksetv9 the difference between the weight so obtained an^ before, tha^ iotrp-» 
dttctton of the leaf; he .will arrive approximately at the ameuat of waMP cixhaledf 
from whieh data a cakulatipn can be made of the qua^ty given aff by th^ 
v^ole vegetable, thus exhibiting that millions of pounds weight of water ace 
exhaled by the leaves on'the^tr^s covering an acre of wooded land» during the 
course of a summer ; the. chief object of which extraordinary supply is to con^ 
vey ja sufficient amount of metallic and other, substances into the interior . of 
plasty to assist in building u]^ their structure^ < . / 

Among the multitude 6f silent yet most interesting o))eTati6nb performed by 
vegetables, in the exercise of tHe various fyinctions of their yarts, there are 
none more indicative of design on the part of their great 'Originatof and Sos- 
tainer, than their wonderful ddaptAtion to the wants and necessities of other 
organized beings, holding a higher rank in the scale of creation. A simple* 
experiment informs the stitdent that vegetables under the influence of the sun's 
rays, absorb carbonic acid fronl the atmosphere, decompose it in tbe^ interior of 
the leaf, assimilate the carbon and give oW the oxygen. Jjet a leaf be placed 
under an inverted glass filled with water, and exposed to the direct rays oi the 
BVttif small globules of gaseous niatter will be observed to fbrih on the silrfase 
of the leaf, and detaching themselves one by one as they increase in size, they 
will rise and collect in the upper portion of the vessel. If use is made of a 
large glass containing several leaves, and a grain of chalk, together with a drOf> 
of .vinegar, be placed in the water, the operation wDl proceed with* jaoeh rapi- 
dity, and a sofficientt amount of gaa be coUected to allow of its bMng traneferred 
to a phial and then tested, by plunging into the phial the glowing Wick of a 
recentlybuming taperr— the taper will b^ religbted and consume away rapidly, 
emitting a brilliant aod vivid, flaoie* The gas. in the phial consists of pucQ 
oxygeoi given off by. the leaves after the decomposition ^f caxbonic acid absorbed 
by them. 

The stuAoiit wBl however lemeiriber, thM a portion of the idr w6 inhalt is 
converted by the respiratory process into cariionioacid-^(the oxygen of th^ 
atmospheric air uniting with the carbon of the blood). Were no meant' pro** 
Tided for consuming the enormous 4|ul»ntity of carbonic scid'geiiemted aamialfy 
by the respiratioQ of animals, eombusiion, aod the cteeosaposition of vegataMe 
matter, the atmosphere would, intbe couFse of timey beeome aaifit- for- the sup* 
fott of animal life. Vj»getaiM^8^ iioweveiv are so organi^ied, tiiiat the very aub- 
aunce which, if it were much increased in quantityy would, pjff^ve h^vHM t» 
^imAl«9 AQd is, Bo^withatandiog, a necessary coii^e^ii^m^ of thj&boatthjf pei^ 
fonnance of the varioos funotions of their parts, constitutes the (ood oC j^laets^ 



attcl tlher, hi'tlibir turA, re«lM» ^ animals tn «qMi} InA of iMter &lilMUaM» 
cttfsntii^ td «BDimtl life In the form of ptkro Axygeii ftm^ 



SCHOOL TEACHERSP CONVBlTttONS, 

of the BUtU 0/ OmneeHeutf hdd at AVw Ifav^ Jlfay, 1848 : 

In eompliAne^ with the reqntreiiients of «n Aet ef the Oeneral AsaeiiiUy^ 
pateed May Seaeiita, 184&, cfeatiHf the oAoe of Saperintendent of Cohhikhi 
Schools, that 4>lRcer Mibmita the fdllowhi|^ Refkut reapeeting the coaditton 
and improteineiit of the Schoole placed under hie general auperviaiony durinf 
the past year. 

Inrmediiftdy after the adjoamment of the General Assembly in lone last, the 
Saperlntendent caused to he printed and circulated among the school-officers 
of the State, an edition of the << Report 0/ ike Mnt l^tatuUnff Comndtim on 
Edutation, rni the egtahUskmmt of Sckooh for Ttatkh^**^ togetiher with the- 
Seselotione submitted by the same committee and adopted by the Legislature, 
by which provision was made for the holding of two or more Schools of this 
character in each County, during the montlis of September, or October, for the 
benefit of such teachers as ^< should declare their intentions to teach the public 
schools of the State the ensuing year." 

In pursuance of the authority conferred by these resolutions, several indivi- 
duals of eistabUshed reputation for sound practical views on the theory and 
practice of teaching, were appointed by the Superintendent to hold Conventions 
or Schools for Teachers in the several Counties of the State» at such times and 
places as were designated, after correspondence and consultation with local 
committees, and of whioh due notice was given by a. Circular addressed to 
School-officers and Teachers, and by the publication of the same in the public 
papers. 

Agreeably to the notice thas given^ the several Conventions were held during 
the months of September and October, at the places and by the individoals 
appointed. 

It ts due to families and indivtdmils in the places where the Conventions 
were held, to make a public acknowledgment for the hospitality extended to 
those in attendance, and for providing gratoitoiis accommodation for the 
meetings. 

The fit'st of the serfes was held at Middletown, under the direction of the 
Rev. Merrill Richardson, who had enjoyed superior opportunities of observn- 
tiott and experienoe in this class of meetings ; and was also atlsnded by roo«t 
of the persons appointed to take charge of the other Conventions, This gwie 
them an opportunity for eonsaltation^ and secnied a desirable degree of uoiloff^ 
mtty in the mode of praoeeding in other Counties. 

At the elese of the Institotee, an account of each was forwalded «o tli4 
8uperlntendent,--HLn abstract of which is herewith eommnnieated to the Legist 
Istnre^ as the best evidence of the wHidom hf the provision made for holdinff 
Ihtfcenventieas. - 
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The^ikm ^Mo BH or SqIrmI* lor T^titkm eoiotitnto tiid ' noin ittfpsititit' 
evente tn tiie liistoff of oor Oofflmoa 8efa(>oli lor the last ten yMrs. M«|» 
thao three-fourtfafi df all thd persons employed tb teach the peblic achoele laet 
wititefiv it is auppoBed, were asaeBiMecl tog<eftlier for four or five dayty-^doriiif 
whieh time iiietraotiofi was fftren by aklilful and experienced teacfaen in the 
theory aod practice of sohool-^ke^iogt and the vaos^ approved inethods of teaeh^ 
ing in the various branches usually pursued in District Schools. The mjfttlar 
exercises during th^^^ay were interspersed w,ith dist^ussions, in whiph.lhe 
members of the Convention took part ; and the evenings were devoted to lee* 
tures and discussions upon subjects connected with Schools and Education— 'in 
which parents and others were deeply interested, c^nd in whic^h prominent ciU- 
sens took part. The good accomplished thus incidentally in the several places 
where the Conventions were held, by awakening parental and pMic fnterest^ 
and disseminating sound views on important topics of school^government aad 
instruction, and on the duties of parents to teachers, and to the schoola whefe 
their children attend, was worth all that the Conventions cost tiie State, But 
the 4iirBct and anticipated results ot the Conventions,' — ^the bringii^ teaehera 
ft<mi different towns in the same Connty into an acquaintance with eaeh otbfn', 
and tQ a knowledge of each other's experience and methods,^H-«the presentattonf^ 
and exemplification by experienced and successful teachers of the means and « 
methods by which ^h^y have obtained success, — the breaking u^ in the nliids 
of young and. inexperienced teachers of radically wrong notions, before; th«y> 
had been carried out into extensive practice^ and thus distorted and dwarled the 
mind of hundreds of the youth of the State, — the, impulse Itnd spirit of selC 
and professional improvement, the desire to read, converse and observe on the 
subject of school-education and teaching, and to elevate the profession to lyhich 
they belong, — these results which were predicted, have been realized as fully, 
as the best friends of the measure promised. 

No isiBgle agency has so aoon and so widely, with snch- sneeeas and geiieral 
acceptance, been devised or applied to the improvement of common achoolt*. 
The first meeting of this character waa held in this Sute at Hart^ird, in 1880* 
Since then it has been adopted in New-York, very generally tried, and within 
the last year incorporated by legislative enactment into its school systiem. In 
Idassachusetts, Maine, New-Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Ohio provision ia 
made by law for holding these meetings ; and in Illinois, Wisconsin, MichigMif 
VeroBont, New*Jersey, and Pennsylvania they are held under a voluntary 
Doovement of the teadier;» and the friends of education. 

The Superintendent has taken much pains not only to learn the manner !v 
which these Conventions in this State have been conducted, but also in other 
States,*r-and with what agencies, and with what resnlts. 

In view of the acknowledged success of these Institutes or tem|}orary 
Schools fbr Teachers, in this and other States, the Superintendent wduld 
reepeotfully urge npon the Legislature the wisdom of making provision for 
their eontinoed support and systematic management. He is satisfied that in 
no other way can so mnch he done for the immediate improvement of the com* 
mon schools, and in a manner eo acceptable to the peofde. However wise' and 
inefiil aUimately, may be the engrailing of a regokrly conatitafced Nonnvi 
School upon our sehocd syslem« in the opinion* of the underslgnedi the hoMinif 
of thMO Institates hi the tevoval ooimiiea, in the eprioy and aoMnnr nii in 
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t tbiViMi oBtil «m7 town 0MI Uiiii kaw hftd the Iwniit -of pvBtoaged 
a<kMttioiMDeetiQ|^ win sccomphisb a much larger •mount of goodiaaslMMtflr 
poriod of time. One of tfaoM IptCitutes mif hi be held for « loDger period of 
tjiouv axMi in one plaoe, where svUable accoaaMdatioiiacQjild.be had,««aiid thin 
could be extended from time to time, until the aeaeioBa eheuld oecup/ the year, 
and the InatitutioD ebould, for all pra^tieai pufpoaesy giow into m ref okriy 
coaaliliited Normal School* 

The Institutes or Schools for Teachers, should be regarded as a part of our 
system of common school instructioni and, as such, should be appointed, or- 
ganized, supported and supervised by those who are connected with the 
administration of the system, and feel themselves responsible to the State. 

The arrangement, as to the time and place of meetings board of Teacbera 
and other preliminaries, should be early made^ and announced through the 
public press* 

The organiaation and management of an. Institute should be committed to 

one competent person, who should throw his whole thought, ingenuity and 

experience into the work of making it inteiesting and profitable. He ahoukl 

^ aided by the aerviees o[ men who have made themaelvea mastera of parti* 

cular studies* 

When convened, the members of the Institute Aould cheerfblly and promptly 
confi^der themselves at school, and should co-operate with the principal in 
making the Institute a practical exemplification of a well-regulated model 
school^ and give a ready obedience to all good and wholesome regulations. 

The course of instruction during each daily session, for the present, at least, 
should be confined mainly to drills in the studies ordinarily taught in our dis- 
trict schools, with special reference to the best methods of coronunicating and 
illustrating the same, with such facilities as most district school Teachers can 
command. In the schoools appointed in the apring, the exereises should have 
special reference to the summer schools and to female Teaohera ; and in the 
autumn, to winter schools and male Teachers. 

Tfie opinion <of those who have had mdst experience and observation in 
these -M^hools, is, that the session of the Institute should not exceed two weeks 
or t^n working days. And that for that len^h of time, if the exercises are 
properly arranged and varied, a deep and intense interest can be sustained^ 
both among the members and in the community where it is held. The results 
of the conventions in this State show that a session of even five working days 
can be made eminently profitable and interesting. 

The oml and written discussions of topics connected with the organization^ 
classification, studies, inatruction sad di8ci|dine> oT ^scbools in reference to the 
actual experience of the members, and the, nature, object and instrumentalities 
of education, will form an important part of the evening exercises of ;the In- 
stittute, A. few hours thus spent will frequently introduce the young and 
^fiexperienced Teacher, into the results of yea/s of experience on the part uf 
tb^ older members, 

>PvUie lectures on the duties of panstntaand the cenciunity generally to ^ 
QCNBMnon aeboola*— on the construction and internal arrangeaiant ■• of echoel- 
hoiiaea-^UB the administration and management of common schoi^a-^oa the 
iMcipifc^lduliBi ^f^eiOMt teachfia aad pupiiar-on theclaimaandr^hla of 
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teto^ri^ and pn th» ini|>rov0nMQt8 m edu^Uoiiy itre ttinoDg the l9g«4i»»le aM 
indispensable obj^ts te be provided for in tbeesUbliebm^taran IBfl^t^l^• 
The iofovmatioa thus spread abroad through the commuoity^ and the ii^ere^^ 
and spirit of inquiry thus awakenedi ate among the happy results which have 
thqs far fojlov^ed their introduf^tion. The public mind requires to be instructed 
and educated* to appreciate the ipiportance . of the professional training of 
teachers, to correct aod practical views as to the objects, nature and means of 
«dacat^n. 
- The success of an Institute will depend vefy much on the qualifidations of 
the persons appointed to organize and superintend its operations. He should 
possess character, reputation and manners^ as well as pr6fessional skill, in order 
to cohmland the respect of ail* fite should have the faculty to win the aflfec- 
tions and secure the confidence of the members ; a power to awaken their 
liveliest interest, and rivet their attention in every branch of study or exercise 
which may be brought up for consideration ; and to do this from day to day, 
to the close of the session* To accomplish these things, he must have a variety 
of talent and of expedients, a deep interest in the object and results of the 
Institutes, and a heart full of generous enthusiasm in the cause of popular 
education. Should one of these Institutes or Schools for Teachers be estab* 
lished permanently, or should a Normal School be founded, the principal of 
either, would be the most suitable person to take charge of these temporary 
schools for teachers^ so far as his other engagements may allow. And it will 
be worthy of consideration in the organization of a Normal School, Mfhenever 
such an Institution shall be established, bow far the principal shall be furnished 
with extra assistance, so as to give him leisure to attend the Institutes in the 
different Counties. This arrangement would carry the methods- of discipline 
and instruction pursued in the Normal School directly to every part of the 
State, and, through the members ef the Institute, would soon be felt in every 
District School. 

The Superintendent has dwelt on this topic, because he regards any substan- 
tial improvement in the means provided by the State for the professional train- 
ing of Teachers, as the most iniportant measure which can be adopted to perfect 
our admirable school system ; and any indication of advancement in the charac- 
ter and qualifications of the teachers themselves, as the surest pledge that the 
work of school improvement is really and successfully progressing. 



POPULAR EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 

Recent educational movements in Upper Canada affi>rd abundant evidence 
that the cause of popular instruction has received a new impulse in that 
Province. 

During the administration of Lord Metcalfe, the Rev* Egerton Ry«rsof% 
D%D., Superintendent of Schools for Canada West, was entrusted with the 
duty of << devising such measures as might be' necessary to establish the mora 
efficient system of instruction for the education and improvement ef the yoatli 
of the country. 

In assuming this responsible charge, Dr. Ryerson first spent upwards of & 
year in visiting, at his own expense^ the principal countries of Europe in whieh 
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Um oHMik 9ippKif%i iytcettis of pobHe InttniettMi bay^ been ettaMtobdl^ tud in 
«on6«llti|^ Iron every tvaikble eouree such infoitiitftioii at woeld M in the 
^eoon^liBhmen^ of his aQsi^ed Uak. The reetiTt of these iiiTeedgatioiks, be 
bet einbodied in an elaborate Report of great Talne. 

The following eloquent passage, from one of the introductory pages, will 
afford some idea of the elevated and comprehensive views of the writer : — 

''The basis of an educational structure should be as broad as the population 
ef the coantry ; and its loftiest elevation should equal the behest demaads of 
the learned professions, adapting its gradation of schools to the wants <^ the 
several oiesses of the community, and to their respective employments or pro- 
fessioos, the one rising above the other,— the one conducting to the other ; yet 
each complete in itself for the degree of education it imparts ; a character of 
uniformity as to the fundamental principles pervading the whole : the whole 
.based upon the principles of Christianity, and uniting the combined infiuence 
and support of the Gdvernment and the People." 

The fteport embodies an amount of practical information on the subject of 
which it treats, that cannot be found elsewhere within the same compass. 
The author has been eminently successful in "borrowing from all whatever b 
good, and in perfecting whatever he has appropriated.*' 

He has given us ample credit for the improvements which have been made in 
the School Systems of the United States, and quoted freely from the writings 
of Hen^ Horace Mann» I)r* Stowe, and other distinguished educationists 
anong us., 

He recommends the establishment of a Normal S,chool, and places much 
reliance upon such an Institution, as a means of improving the Schools of the 
Provisce. The following i§ an extract from his remarks on this subject : — 

" It is now universally admitted that Seminaries for the training of Teachers 
are absolwtely necessary to an efficient system of public instruction, — nay, as 
an integral part, as the vital principle of it. This sentiment is maintained by 
the Periodical Publications in England, from the great Quarterlies to the Daily 
Papers, by Educational Writers, and Societies, with one conj'ent, — is forcibly 
find Voluminously embodied in Reports of the Privy Council Committee on 
Education, and is efficiently acted upon by Her Majesty's Government in each 
of *the three Kingdoms. 

" The same sentiment is now generally admitted in the United States ; and 
several of thfeiu have already, established Normal Schools. The excellence of 
the German Schools is chiefly ascribed by German Educationists to their system 
of training Teachers. ♦ • ♦ M. Cousin^ in his Report on Public Instruc- 
tion in Prussia^ has given an interesting and elaborate account of the principal 
Normal Schools in that country, justly observing, in accordance with his dis- 
tinguished- colleague, M. Guiaot^ t^at < the best plans of instrnction cannot be 
teicecuted esEcept by the instrumentality of good Teachers ; and the State hs^ 
done nothing for popujar education, if it doea aot watch that those who devote 
Ihemifielves to teaiching be well prepared.' " 

The efforts of Dr. Ryerson hiTVe not been fruitless. " An Act for the better 
EstaWishraent and Maintainanoe of Common Schools in Upper Canada, has 
beto passed ; a Board of Education htm been appointed ; and provisron has 






been flM4« lor tike eeteUiehimit Mf nupfoH of it HUmnA Miodlf wtiM to to 
W opened at Toromii during the preeent Autirnn. The gmii\9tiBn ieleoled at 
Head Master of tbia InetitaCbo, hM» lor the taut twelve ^eero, had th#efer- 
eight of tha Model Bchool% and the ins^nictHm of the Masters Sn the inwotice 
of teaching, in the great Normal Hehool ia ]>obl|a« — W^$Um {Cmrimmtii) 
^dkoe/ /oanio^ 0<M*r, 1847. 



COMMON SCHOOLS AN1> POPULAR EDUCATION. 

I should be remiss in a dut^i:, .second, in mj opinion, in importanee te- no 
other belonging to the high official station to which I have been caDod ti^ the 
euffhiges of my fellow-ciiizens, if I failed to commend to joor spedal qim^ the 
interests of Common Schools in this Commonwealth. 

Our Di^rict Schools are the intellectual and moral nurseries of the State. 
If cultivated with care and skill, thint care and skill will be rewarded hj a ma- 
turity of rich and precious friiit. If neglected and left to make their way up, 
in the midst of briars and thorns, and without protection, exposed to the vicis* 
situdes of the seasons, a stinted and miserable growth will render them inca- 
pable of bearing fruit at all, or, if any appears, it will be worthless. 

Tiie canseof Popular Edueatibn, within a few- years pitst, has received an 
onward impulse, and been advatjciing under the enactmenis of the Legislature, 
and by the instromentalitiee which they have created, in ti manner in the ^igbe&t 
degree encouraging to its most ardent friends. 

The last year has exhibited more indications of a sure and vigorous- pro- 
gress than any preceding one. Our three State Normal Schools are in suc- 
cessful operation. They are sending out into different parts of the State well- 
qualified Teachers. These schools, with their natural auxiliaries,. Teachers' 
Institutes, held under the patronage of the Legislature, and under the direction 
of the Board of Education, are ^inspiring the young, men and women of the 
State who are engaged, or are about to be engaged, in the responsible and 
hoirourable business of teaching, with a desire for improveraept, and an ambi- 
tion to excel, worthy of the great work upon which they have entered. 

The Secretary of the Board of Kducation, , in addition to his other arduo]yu» 
and pressing duties, has attended every Teacjiers' Institute, opened them by 
appropriate lectures, explaining their origin and character, and enforcing upon 
the mnda of their members, the importance of high and ample attainments, to 
those who take upon themseWea the office of instructtng the childreyg\ and youth 
of the Commonwealth. 

One of the most< atispicious circumstances attending the holding of these 
Institutes, is . the hearty good will with which they are received by the pe9i)>le 
in the places where they are heldi and the intelligent zeal and earnestness with 
which they give their influence to promote their success. The aventge at« 
tendance of scholars in the Public Schools shows an awakened interest on 
the patt of those for whose benefit the foundations of those schooie weiie laid. 

It icr, however, a melancholy troth, that, in out* own Comnron wealth, tod 
many children are permitted to grow up in ignorance and vice' withid reacK 
and ia sight of the most ample provifitona for their instraction, oti^red to them 
\vith'>'it^ mnnpy and without price. ■ v - 
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; TIlii ptr^&t it^bd l!0loi0« ta wad Iriv chtU^ 

.QP0iird. iq. his iM%hhQ9rfa6od» does t6 thoee cfaUdron Br <»uel iz^uilice, tsd cob»- 

i|uto ».fla|^nint WKNig^up^n the oommunUy ftnd State*' 

'. S»f^na9Ly be aWow^d'ta make in> home the* da^k abode of "igfftoranc^ and 

^tJBsp^i^ to ifiose cbildren ifltfusted to lite ca*^ by Piwldence ; bot eureiy he 

has no right, when they are grown up, to send them forth ftito society irtcious 

men and women, to corrupt it by their example, or disturb its peace by their 

crimes. It is alike the interest of the individual and of the public, that every 

child within the limits of the Commonwealth, should receive the priceless 

blessing of a Common School education. 

'fhis has been the theory of pur educational laws from the beginning. And, 
ptacticaljy, every year, thousands of the children of the poor participate in 
their benefits. 

I trust it will be your pleasure to do all in your power to extend those bene- 
fits still farther, until every child within the State shall be enlightened by their 
influence.— Gop. Brigs' s ^^essage t9 the LegUlaiure qf Mas^.f Jcuf'* J 848. 



SELF-MADE MEN. 
Wd hear oocastonally a remark made ^at.fttich « distiaguisked person 
is a Btlf-made tnan. Perhaps there are some who do not understand fdlly 
what is conveyed by that expression. Etery man mast, to a very gr^at extent, 
be self-made. He is one who hi^s arrived at intellectual excellence and dis- 
tinction by his own unaided labour and perseverance, one who has trained the 
faculties of his own mind ; not one who has received no eduqation, but one 
who h&s educated himself* This fact, in general, indicates not extraordinoi^ry 
intellectual talent, but unusual moral firmness. Without that quality of mind^ 
the best isducation may be thrown away, and with it all instruction, all the 
offices of a teacher, may be dispensed with. Every man that has arrived at 
any degree of distinction in the scale of intellect is indebted for it to himself. 
To teach is not to educate, tuiless such teaching brings out the faculties of the 
mind, awakes to active and patient thought, and causes the person instracted to 
employ his own understanding ; all that the very best teacher can do is " to 
mid the mind's development.^ Nor is that little* The greatest judgment and 
eauttbn are necessary in atfording that assistance. In respect to the amount 
of such assistanc'e, I believe it may be laid down as a maxim that the benefits 
derived ^m studies Is in inverse proportion to the assistance received. Gold- 
smith, tnder this impression, recommends that students should be taught facts 
sbi required to study out the causes themselves. ^ QiiUque iwte forhma 
JaheTf^ was the maxim of the ancients, and truly none were more capable of 
judging of tills matter than the ^reat men of antiquity. They were in a pe* 
ciiliar sense self-educated menv Without the advantages of books, teachers, 
and seniinartes of learning, they were obliged to substitute for them, extensive 
observation, great industry, and intense application of mind. It would not have 
heed possible to have said to Socrates and Aristotle, as wd can to many of the 
l^n^at lights of literature at the present time, ^* show me your library and I 
Will tell you the source of your ideas." They had 'recourse to unwearied te^ 
Election and drew them forth from the capacioas recesses ef their own mitids. 
— The Teadieri Advocate. 
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PENMANSHIP—ANECDOTES, 

Penmanship is an important part of a Common School education; and 
though teachers traverse the country instructing the young in this art, still 
U Is necessary that the teacher of the district school should give to it 
particular attention. Since 'writing schools have become so abundant) pen- 
manship has been neglected in the public schools. This is an evil, for 
5t is not probable tha^ half the children ever receive any instruction in 
this art from a v^riting-master. If, then, it is neglected in die Common 
"School, one half of the children will be less skilful in this part than they 
t)therwise would have been. 

It is my opinion that the instructions of writing-masters, by affording supe- 
rior facilities to a few, have been the occasion of its being neglected by school- 
teachers ; and consequently many of those children, who cannot afford the 
time or expense of having the services of a master, are poorly qualified for 
1:>usiness. 

This evil will be remedied at once, if the teachers of our schools will remem- 
l>er that the services of the writing-master, who teaches only private schools, 
for the benefit of those who can pay, do not supersede the necsssity of teaching 
penmanship in the Common School. 

The consequences of poor writing are sometimes serious, and at others 
ludicrous. An indictment was found, a few months since^ by a grand jary 
•in Kentucky, against a man for a criminal offence. It was quashed by the 
court, on the plea, by the defendant's counsel, that the scrawl which the 
foreman inteoded for his signature was not his name, and bore no resemblanee 
to it. 

I have seen a letter written to a lawyer which it was utterly impossible to 
decipher ; he could not determine where it was written, the subject, nor the 
name of the writer. 

An English gentleman applied t« the East India Company for an office for a 
friend of his in India, and succeeded in obtaining an appointment. His friend, 
after a while, wrote him a letter of thanks, and signified his intention to send 
liim an equivalent. The Englishman could make nothing of the word but 
'elephant ; and being pleased with the idea of receiving such a noble animal, 
he was at the expense of erecting a suitable building for his accommodation. 
In a few weeks the equivalent came, which was nothing more or less than a 
pot of sweetmeats. 

A clergyman in Massachusetts, more than a century ago, addressed a letter 
to the General Court on some subject of interest that was -under discussion. 
The clerk read the letter, in which there was this remarkable sentence : " I 
address you not as magistrates, but as Indian devih,^^ The clerk hesitated, 
and looked carefully, and said, << Yes, he addresses you as Indian devils.^* The 
wrath of the honorable body was aroused, they passed a vote of censure, and 
wrote to the reverend gentleman for an explanation ; from which it appeared, 
that he did not address them as magistrates, but as individuale, 

A certain part of the day should be devoted to writing ; the school-teacher 
must assign to it a part of his time, as faithfully as he does to reading or 
apelling. Generally the latter part of the forenoon is the best t^me for writing. 
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In the morning the house is often cold, or the ink is frozen ; and in the after* 
noon, especiallyy if there is snow upon the groundi the child ren*s hands 
tremble. Copies and pens should be in readiness ; and when the hour for thi9 
■exercise arrivesi let each scholar be ready to begin. 

We can hardly appreciate the value of this art. How pleasant to be able to 
communicate our thoughts to absent friends ! bow useful to be able to record 
the results of business ! how wonderful to be able to put our thoughts on paper^ 
that they may be communicated to minds in other lands and ages 1 A mis- 
sionary in India, at work up(»i a chapel, went from home without bis square. 
He wrote with a coal upon a chip what he wanted, and handed it to a native 
to carry it to his wife. "Take that," said he, "to ray wife." "She will 
call me a fool if I carry a chip to her." Perceiving him in earnest, the man 
asked, "What shall I tell the woman I" "The chip will tell," said the 
missionary. He carried it to the house and gave it to the woman ; she looked 
at it, threw it away, and brought him the square. The native inquired how 
she knew what he wanted. " Did you not give me a chip 1" " Yes/* he 
replied, " but I did not hear it speak." " Well," said the woman, " it made 
known what you wanted." The native went and picked up the chip, and ran 
about with it among his acquaintance, saying, " These English can make chips 
talk." He was so astonished that he tied a string to it and Were it about his 
neck for several days. Similar facts are mentioned respecting the astonishment 
of the natives of the Tonga and of the Sandwich Islands, when they discovered 
tVat thoughts could be put upon paper with a pen. — The Teacher Taught. 



BEST METHOD YET DISCOVERED OF SECURING ATTENTION. 

It is to ask the question generally, without giving the slightest indication,, 
either by look, gesture, or position, who will be called to anstver ; or on what 
portion of the class the duty of answering will fall. This idea is very im- 
portant. If the teacher, by position, gives any clue either as to the person or 
the neighbourhood where his question will ultinjately be fastened ; or if from 
day to day, or from lesson to lesson, he has an order of proceeding which may 
be discovered, he fails to comply with one of the essential conditions of this 
method, and defeats the plan he should practice. What we insist upon is, thar^ 
after a question is put, and until the individual is named whose duty it is to 
announce the answer, it should be as uncertain who that individual will be, as 
it is during a thunder shower where the lightning will strike the next time. 

After the question is propounded, let a sufficient time elapse, in entire silence 
and without molion, for each pupil in the class, or for all the pupils of ordinary 
intellect in the class, to prepare mentally the answer which he Would give 
should it be his fortune to be called upon. No show of hands or other signal 
should be allowed, save that signal which no mortal power can suppress — the 
illumination of the countenance, when a new truth, like^a new sun, is created 
in the soul. The teacher must exercise his discretion as to the proper time 
for waiting. He must be governed by a rule made up of two elements, — the 
difficulty of the question and the capacity of the class. A proper time having 
passed, Jet the hitherto unknown pupil who is to announce the answer, be now 
made known. If the answer should be incorrect, or if the one called open 



«Hou]d m^k^ no reply let another be nac»ed. Here js no oceasion ibr Wftitinf 
again. Should an erroneous auawer, or no answer, be received from the seooncl) ' 
let a third be called upon. Should the third fail, perhaps this will be as far a9 
it will be expedient to proceed in this method. Let the question be then tbrown 
open to the whole class ; and, if it has been framed with judgment* 9Qme one 
in the cla«% in forty-nine cases out of fifty^ will be aUe to answer it. Sb^^ld 
it often happen that no one in the olass is able to answer the Question putf it 
it will prove the teacher to have been in fault ; for it will show that he has 
misapprehended the capacity of his class. Another question wiU then be 
^ven, and so on until the recitation is finished. 

r^ow, is it not clear that the method last described tends to secure, f^ld 11 
conducted with ordinary skill, will secure, the attention of the whole class ? 
Each mind will act upon each question. Iq a class of twenty, twenty miuds 
will be at work. As a mere means of acquisition, then, to say nothing of 
intellectual habits, the latter method is nineteen times better than the former. 
We verily believe that, if a change only in this one particular could be intro- 
duced into all the schools of Massachusetts, it would forthwith give them four- 
fold efficiency, as a means of improvement. 

The above views do not apply with equal force to all studies. There are 
some branches, where other means of securing the action of each mind may 
be resorted to. In arithmetic, for instance, different questions may be assigned 
to different members of the class, to be wrought out simultaneously. But we 
need not go into detail. Every competent teacher, in applying a general rule 
to a variety or a diversity of circumstances, will be able to make a proper allow- 
ance and modifications. 

The method here recommended, it will be seen, not only secures the atten- 
tion, but cultivates a habit of rapid thought and of prompt reply. It keeps the 
class alive; and one answer given promptly and with life, is. worth half a 
dozen drawled out aftpr the listener's patience has been exhausted by delay. — 
Boston Common School JoumaL 



SHORT SELECTIONS FROM EUROPEAN AUTHORS. 



Comparative Expense of Education and Crime^-^Our prisons have the 
extent of palaces, because our schools have been limited to sheds. The sums 
spent on cruel punishments would have paid thrice over for a eystem of salutary 
prevention. We lift our hands and exclaim with wondering horror at the 
rapid progress of juvenile delinquency in our days ; but delinquency is a result 
of education as well as honesty ; and so long as there are no schools of 
honesty to compete with the school of delinquency, the manufactory of larger 
production will throw the more abundant supplies into the market. Take., a 
jiivenile delinquent just convicted of crime. You are doubtless surprised and 
shocked at the amount of depravity exhibited by a child. Shocked you may 
be, but surprised assuredly you would not be, if you knew how carefully that 
child has been educated in depravity. Half the same pains honestly bestowed, 
would have made him a useful and perhaps an ornamental member of society. 



9lt 

Edttc&tioiial antecedents were bioaf fat on that cbild*8 existence, by #hieh faitf 
eoorse of wickedness was irresistibly predestined and predetermined. Mr« 
Serjeant Adams, at the Middlesex Sessions of January 27, 1847, stated ^thaty 
last year, 520 persons were convicted in his Court, and the property stolen by 
them was worth about £540, and the maintenance of the prisoners £766, the 
total of which was about £1300, which snm would have provided them with a 
good education." — Dafloinls JVdUanal Ediicaiion, 



The Education and Schools needed by the Country, — Knowledge is the food 
.of the mind ; and he who would monopolize it, the^people shall curse him* 
We have no surer hold on the gratitude or convictions of the people than by 
securing their spiritual growth. We want, in the fair sense of the term, 
national education. We want schools for all, without offending the conscience 
of any. The school, the college, the chair, should be equally accessible to all ; 
and the reason why all do not obtain the highest honours should be, that they 
pause in the course, and not that they are fenced off by others from an approach. 
We want a practical, every-day, common-sense education — not a formal deposit 
of unappreciated truth in unawakened faculties. We need schools for the 
mechanic, and schools for the agricultutalist — schools for the young, and schools 
for the adult. The lecture-room, the library, the rural and mechanics' institute, 
should complete the work early begun ; and our museums, our g^alleries, and 
our public buildings should supply at once recreation and improvement to the 
quickened mind. Is it necessary to remark, that religious men wonld betray 
ibe interests of religion, if they were not the devoted advocftfes of this advance- 
ment, not as members of a sect, but as disciples of the New Testament. — 
Dr. A, Reedf of London^- England, 



Effects of J^ormtil Schools and JVational Education on Private Teachers 
and on the Public Mind, — It will be readily understood, that the effect of Nor- 
mal Schools, and. a national system of education in elevating the character and 
importance of teachers, would not be confined to the pupils of the Normal 
Schools, or the masters of the national system. Private masters and teachers 
of all kinds would be stimulated to improvement. They could not maintain 
their position against their new rivals without exertion. The new methods 
would be caught up ; men who had undergone scientific training would be 
eagerly engaged as assistants in schools ; and thus the new spirit and princi- 
ples of improvement would take root in various places. Many to whom 
the present mindless and mechanical routine is a severe drudgery, would be 
struck with the effects of a rational system ; a light would shine into their dark 
prison-house, from a quarter they had not thought of * the new form assumed 
by education would present matter fdr the exercise of their powers, and make 
their profession something to which they could devote themselves. The general 
edacational movement would compel the community at large to entertain more 
just views on the subject. Its importance would overshadow the topics of the 
day. The established improvements having once excited public interest, woold 
be laid hold of by the press, and set forth with its powers of exposition and 
eloquence. Persons who saw the results of the improved teaching in the 
children of others, would be content with nothing inferior for his own. Pa- 
rental wishes, which, through ignorance, are the grand obstacles to improve- 
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nient in the edocstion of the middle and wealthier claasesy-^ieqiiiring and 
enforeioff & had syBtenit ev^n from those whose own light wonldlead them to 
something better, — would become the most efficial agents of reform. By im- 
proyements effected in some direction s^ the standard of education would be 
raised everywhere. Through every fibre of society the impulse would be felty 
^ommunicatYDg health and vigour. — Lalor^s (London) Prize Essay, 

Choke of a Tecu^r,' — What I want is a man who is a Christian and a gen- 
tleman^ an active man, and one who has common sense^ and understands boys. 
I do not so much care about scholarship, as he will have immediately under 
him the lowest forms in the school ; but yet, on second thoughts, I do care 
about it very much, because his pupils may be in the highest forms ; and be- 
sides, I think that even the elements are best taught by a man who has a 
thorough knowledge of the matter. However, if one must give way, I prefeir 
activity of mind, and an interest in his work, to high scholarship ; for the one 
may be acquired far more easily than the other. » ♦ ♦ • 

The qualifications which I deem essential to the due performance of a school- 
fnaster's duties may in brief be expressed as the spirit of a Christian and a 
gentleman. * * * A man should enter upon his business as a substan- 
tive and most important duty ; and, standing in a public and conspicuous situa- 
tion, he should study things "lovely and of good report ;*' that is, he should be 
public spirited, liberal, entering heartily into the interest, honour, and general 
respectability and distinction of the community which he has joined. He 
should have sufficient vigour of mind and thirst for knowledge to persist in 
edding to his own stores, without neglecting the full improvement of those 
whom he is teaching. — Dr. Arnold. 

TV) Parents, — Education is, after all, a different thing from what many sup- 
pose it. They confine it to books, to clashes, to lessons, •ind the professed 
teacher. No, it is not, in its most essential parts, so ceremonious a thing ; 
and it is always going on. Parents, your principles are education ; your tem- 
per is education ; your habits are education ; your governing desires and pur- 
suits are education. The society you keep, and the conversation you maintain 
is education. These a^e silently, but potently working good or ill for your 
household every day, and every hour. If these are in harmony with your 
profession, you need not be diffident of results. These may still be wanted, 
the aids of science and art ; but the great elements of education are with you ; 
and your tender charge is training for the duties of this life, and the joys of a 
future, beneath the most auspicious influences. — Dr. A. Beed, of London, 
I^gland, 



A Strkino Fact. — Sir Robert Peel, in the course ef a speech lately men- 
tioned the number of men who had risen, within the last eight or ten years, 
from the comparatively obscure social position in which they were bom, to 
the post of Lord Chancellor^ — Lord £ldon, Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Plunket, and Sir £dward Sugden* <<When I recollect their obscare 
origin^ and their comparatively obscure position in society, and see them eleva* 
ted by the power of their merits to the highest civil situation next the tbroae» 
I aay this is the proudest homage to the democratic principle ctf the British 
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6KCMT SeLE6TI0N9 FROM AMeftlCAN AUTHORS. 



Importance of Edueating ike Children of poor Parents, — There is far too 
much of a feelings existing, that educatic^ is only necessary for particular 
persons and conditions in lifo^ and that as to other persons it may he dispensed 
with* The prevalence of this idea aauses many parents to neglect the 
education of their children,, judging that their G(Hidition in life will never 
demand extensive . knowledge^ No parent or guardian should dravir such 
conclusions, even if their own condition in life might seem to render education 
unnecessary* A low condition in life, in thousands of instances, is brought 
about and entailed upon men by ignorance ; and, had knowledge assumed its 
empire in such minds, it would effectually have changed their condition. Every 
parent ought to feel that education is the stepping-stone of advancement, — 
that the poor by its influence may become rich ; the weak, strong ; the simple, 
wise ; the ignoble, honourable ; the bond, free ; the sinful and contaminated^ 
pure. A true and perfect education will do every thing ibr man that he needs. 
In its perfect adaptation to man's wants, it should apply itself to his whole 
nature. It should reach the laws of his physical being, developing the resour- 
ces of the world of matter ; and showing the connection that man sustains to 
the material universe, and as an organized being the importance of the fullest 
expansion of all his faculties and powers. When education assumes tliis 
character} how much of sickness, weakness, imbecility of body and dwarfishness 
of stature will have disappeared before the light and power of science. 

It should also reach the laws of his intellectual, or spiritual being, bringing 

into vigorous exercise the powers of the mind/ expanding and maturing tliose 

• intellectual faculties, which ally him to the Deity and render him capable of 

the exercise of reason, that Godlike excellence which elevates him above the 

lower order of creation. 

It should also reach his moral nature, to correct the evils of sin^ and induce 
within him those moral excellences which render life desirable and profitable* 
WherevQjr education shall be so adapted to the wants of man, its influence will 
be seen in all departments of society ; correcting all the various evils of the 
l^orld, and restoring men to that physical, intellectual, and moral elevation^ 
which shall comport with the acknowledged end of his creation. 



Importance of the Char^eter of Common Schools* — None of us can easily 
determine how much is depending on the character of our Common Schools. 
The germ of greatness is there, whose history will be written In thci weal or 
the Woe of millions. Our miniature statesmen, rulers, labourers, and profes- 
8k)nal men are there, — ^the men and the women of the next generation, who 
are to live and act when their sires are sleeping in the dust. The teachers of 
this generation are moulding our sons and daughters for the next* Let us 
Intvei, then, the best the land can furnteb,--*tho8e, not of ft mos^toom growth, 
who began to be to-day and die to-morrow, but teaehers tried, of experience^ 
of foed standing, permanent, who are in the work, who love the work, who. 
have in short pledged their time, talents, energies^ aid hwM af fcttton s t» i^ 
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«nd trho Took npon tbeir emploftnent as the grftv^et of all earthly callingi ; 
and instead of beings ashamed of their business^ rather seek that their business 
may riot be ashamed of them. 



The Economy of Educating the People* — There is true economy in educat- 
ing a whole people at the public expense, so far as they are willing to have it 
so* People so educated jfrom the humbler walks of life, will be more homo- 
geneous and in general more patriotic. It costs more to maintain vice and 
fgnoranee than it does to educate in virtue and knowledge. It costs more to 
support one policeman or one soldier, than it does to pay the schooling of fifty 
children ; and the fifty children grow up to bq good conservators of public 
peace, rendering so far as they are concerned, all disciplinary inflictions, and 
all criminal adjudication unnecessary. There is nothing within the grasp of 
human effort like education. It creates the man anew. Its effects are to be 
^en in its transforming influence upon society in all its ramifications. The 
firtfi^ the trades, the commerce^ the agriculture, the manners, the morals and 
the divine charities and amenities of the people, are to a great extent, the 
product of education. 

The prime element of greatness in a State does not consist in a rich soil, 
in the mineral resources of its bowels, in the serfs who toil for its nobles, nor 
in a combination of these and like causes that are extraneous to, and irrespec- 
tive of the mind's symmetricaJ development, which can only be effected by an 
enlightened course of education, reaching down to the basis of society. Let 
all the youth in a community be educated to virtue, to knowledge, to self- 
reliance and industry, and crime and pauperism will cease ; the public exactions 
for the purpose of education will be paid with cheerfulness and pleasure ; and • 
it will be soon understood that it is better and easier to educate fifty children 
than to support one policeman or one soldier.— Teacher** Mvocaie* 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Extraordinary Q^aUficatioMin a Teach" 
«r.-^lt appears that the regulation making 
examination a pre-requisite to teaching, 
has had a favourable effect in securing to 
VLB a better class of teachers, independently 
of any rejections of candidates when 8ub<< 
jected to this test ; for such rejections have 
been few. It is tru| that instances have 
now and then occurred in which the appli- 
cant was adjudgecTunwimby to receive a 
license; and one county saperintaDdaat 
has particularly, reported a case in whioh 
be rejected a candidate who prooouneed 
the Mississippi the largest river in New 
England, and alleged that our Pilgriia 
Fathers landed at Plymovth 1847yeafiago» 
with other laets ia geography, history and 



chronology equally.new and astonishing to 
learned men. We are not apprised that 
the candidate attempted to give any history 
of the manner in which the Pilgrims were 
employed during the first sixteen hundred 
years of their residence in the country ; but 
it is suspected that they must have been 
engaged in expelling the Boeotians from the 
territory. If so, however, it would appear 
that their labours had not been crowaed 
with full and final Bucees8,-<as it seems 
that here and there a remnant of the race 
still lingers in the laod. It is, however* 
doe to truth to stata fiirther, that the can* 
didate thus rejected, subsequently engaged 
io a achaol and tatight without a liaense, 
—Slaving found a district that knew how/ 
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to place a more exalted esrimate «p<m hie 
learning, and that could mere highly prize 
such singular qualifications as be posseas- 
ed, than the superintendent was able to do. 
•—Extract from the Second Annual Report 
of the StaU 8vpermtendent rf Vermont. 

Wages qf TaocWtf.^Look at the aver- 
age wages of teachers in some of the pat- 
tern States of the Union. In Maine, it is 
$15.40 per month to males, and $4.80 te 
females. In New-Hampshire, it is $13 50 
per month to males, and $5.65 to females. 
In VermoDt, it is $12 per month to males* 
and $4.75 to females. In Connecticut, it 
is $16 per month to males, and $6.50 to 
females. In Pennsylvania, it is $17.02 per 
.month to males, and $10.09 to females. 
In Ohio, it is $12 per month to males, and 
$6 to females. In Michigan, it is $12.71 
per month to males, and $5.36 to females. 
£ven in Massachusetts, it is only $24.51 
per month to males, and $8.07 to females. 
All this is exclusive of board ; hot let it be 
compared with what is paid to cashiers of 
banks, to secretaries of insurance compa- 
nies, to engineers upon rail-roads, to su- 
perintendents in factories, to custom-house 
officers, navy agents, and so forth, and so 
forth,— and it will then be seen what pecu- 
niary temptations there are on every side, 
drawing enterprising and talented young 
men from the ranks of the Teachers* Pro- 
fession — Mr, Mann's EUoenth Report, 

The Brave Boy,— Two boys of my ac- 
quaintance were one day on their way from 
school, and as they were passing a corn- 
field in which there were some plum trees, 
full of ripe fruit, Henry said to Thomas, 
*> Let us jump over and get some plums." 
Nobody will see us, and we can scud along 
thmugh the corn, and come out on the 
other side." 

Thomas said, " It is wrong. I do not 
like to try it I would rather not have the 
plums than steal them, and I guess I will 
run ak>ng home.** 

" You are a coward," said Heniy, " I 
always knew you were a coward, and if 
you don't want any plums you may go 
without them, but I shall have some very 
quick" 

Jii0t as Heniy was cltmbing Ike feace. 



the owaer of the field reae upfimntlM otfa* 
er aide of the wall, and Heuryjumi^back 
and ran off aa fast as hia legs would carry 
him. 

Thomas had no reason to be alimid. 8o 
he stood still, and the owner of the field, 
who had heard the conversation betweea 
the boys, told him he was very glad to see 
that he was not willing to be a thief ; and 
then he adted Thomas to step oTer and 
help himself to asmany pinrosaahe wiahed. 
The boy WM pleased with the iavitation^ 
and was not alow in. filling his pockets with 
the ripe fruit. 

Which of these boys was Brave — ^the one 
who called the other a coward, but ran 
away himself^ or the one who said he wA 
afraid to steal, and stood on his ground ? — 
Common 8ehooi Jktumal, 



Let Childten Stirg.— All children can 
learn to sing if they commence in season. 
We do not say all will have the same 
sweet voice of the nightingale ; for some 
have naturally sweet, mild and soft voices, 
when they talk, while others speak io 
loud, strong and masculine Jones. The 
same is true in regard to singing. 

In Germany, every child is taught to 
use its voice while young. In their 
schools, all join in singing as a regular 
exercise, as much as they attend to the 
study of geography ; and in their churches 
the singing is not confined to a choir, who 
sit apart from the ethers, perhaps in one 
corner of the house, but {there is a vast 
tide of incense going forth to God from 
every heart which can give utterance to 
this language from the sonl. 

Children, sing ! yes, sing with yonr 
whole hearts. David sang before the 
Lord, and it ia meet that yon should do 
the same ; and always when angry feel- 
ings rise in your breasts, cuib and eheck 
them by singing sweet and choerlol songs. 
«— ilm. paper^ 

Produce of New England^'-^A stfan<« 
ger passing through one of the mountain 
tdwns of New England, inquired^ *•* what 
can yon raise here ?" The answer was» 
<* Car land is rough aad poor ; wa raise 
but little produce, aad ao wa build scAeel 
hm$u and zaisa Alw/* 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



TEACHERS' CONVENTION OR INSTITUTES. 

• In the former part of this namber (pp. 202-205,)' we'have insferted aw 
extract from the last Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
in the State of Connecticut on the subject of Conventions or temporary 
Normal Schools for Teachers ; as also some remark^ on the same subject in 
an extract from the Message of Grovemor Brigos to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, pages 207-208. In several of the neighboring States, these 
Institutes are annually held in each county under the authority of Acts 
of the Legislatures, and according to regulations prepared for their manage- 
ment by the State Superintendents, and assisted to the amount of from 
fifty to one hundred dollars each to procure Lecturers and defray other 
necessary expenses, of which a detailed account to the State Superintendent in 
required under oath. These Institutes are regarded as of the utmost importance 
in promoting the efficiency of Common School Instruction ; and no one can 
read the brief account of them which we have inserted without being impressed 
with the great advantages whjch would result from their judicious introduction 
into each District of Upper Canada. In his Educational Tour last autumn, the 
Superintendent of Schools intimated in most of the Districts the hope that his next 
annual tour might be connected with the establishment of such conventions, ad 
well as School Libraries ; and the intimation was in every instance received 
with lively satisfaction. In no way could the Provincial Superintendent during 
a part of the year more effectually promote the intdVests of general education^ 
than by an annual visit to each District such as was made last autumn, and by 
addresses and counsels at meetings and otherwise exciting an increased interest 
in the great cause of popular education, and introducing and improving. the 
general system in its various parts and applications. There is little probability 
of the Superintendent of Schools being able to repeat his intended visit to the 
several Districts during the present year. In the meantime, we direct the atten- 
tion of District Superintendents and Teachers, as well as the Clergy and otbep 
friends of education, to the subject of Teachers Conventions or Institutes. 
We are persuaded that in every District of Upper Canada a sufficient number 
of competent Speakers and able Teachers maybe found to conduct with interest 
and profit the exercises of one or more such meetings. 

The graduates of the State Normal School at Albany are represented in th» 
State Superintendent^fl last Report as haviogf distiBguisoed themselves and 
rendered most important service at several of these County School Conventions; 
tnd we doqbt not but pomp of the. Studentf in our qwa PrQviQci^ Ncin«al 
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School will be able to render like service in District Conventions or Instltates 
of Teachers in Upper Canada. We hope the LegUteture may be induced* 
to encourage their establishment upon an efficient footing. To the article 
referred to, we beg to add the following remarks from the New- York School 
Journal for June, including a brief account of a Teachers' Institute held in 
the County of Schenectady : — 



"The complicated machinery neces- 
sary to the organization of Teachers* 
Institutes under the law of 1847, has in- 
duced the department to furnish instruc- 
tions in regard to the mode of procedure 
and man^igenient of these associations. 
There have been no means employed for 
the improFement of teachers and the assim- 
ilation of modes of instruction in the seve- 
ral branches of education that give better 
promise of success than Teachers' insti- 
tutes. 

Those who will read the instructions and 
requirements of the State Superintendent, 
will readily see that Teachers* Institutes 
conducted in accordance with his sugges- 
tions, cannot fail to accomplish a large 
amount of good by elevating the standard 
of instruction, improving the discipline, 
«nd giving uniformity to the practical 
wordings of our school system. 

The number of Institutes held in this 
State, we apprehend, has been less this 
fast year, because the complicated law 
iinder which they are to be* organized was 
not understood. Some have been held 
tjpon the voluntary principle with which 
the system commenced. This being inad- 
equat)e to their existence, they would have 
shared the usual fate of ordinary voluntary 
associations had not the State extended its 
patronage to them, and re-mvigorated a 
system of National School Education that 
must supply th« place of more extensive 
appliances until we can have as many well- 
endowed Normal Schools as may be re- 
quisite to supply our schools with Teachers 
educated for their business. We, there- 
fore, look upon Teachers* Institutes as 
the great medium through which this sys- 
tem of professional education is to be 
brought out. The small appropKatiou 
made for their encouragement is, undoubt- 
edly antecedent to their full endowment, 
^d the iiaai estibliskmeiit of NornMl' 



Schools in all sections of the State. Much , 
therefore depends upon the correct applica- 
tion of the bounty of the State in the man- 
agement of these associations; if the 
present means for their support be well 
and profitably employed, we have no doabt 
public sentiment will soon call for their 
increase, and finally for Colleges or Nor- 
mal Schools at which young men and 
women may be thoroughly qualified as 
Teachers. All the Institutes held this 
spring have been in a high degree suc- 
cessful, and promotive of the progressive 
public sentiment to which we have alluded. 
An Institute organized pursuant to law, 
has recently been held at Schenectady. 
The initiatory steps were taken under the 
direction of the State Superintendent, and 
all desirous of participating in the advan- 
tages of the Institute were enrolled as 
members, and daily sessions were held at 
the Court House, from 9, A. M., till 12 
at noon, and from 2, P. M., till 5. The 
principal exercises of the day were as fol- 
lows : 

1st. Committee of Errors, consisting of 
three members of the Institute, whose duty 
it was to criticise and correct the errors in 
language made by any of its members 
during the preceding day. 

2d. Mental Aritnmetic, spelling, and 
the modes of teaching them. 

3d. Geography, with exercises on the 
Outline Maps, Music, &c. 

4th. Algebra, Reading and Education. 

5th. Lectures by two members of the 
Institute upon matters pertaining to the 
office and duty of the Teacher. 

6th. Written Arithmetic, and the best 
modes of teaching the same. 

7th. Ponotuation or composition. 

ntlv. Reading*and Elocution. 

9th. Drawing maps, exhibition and de* 
'sc'ription thereof. 
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The Institute was plsQed uadervtbe di*' ^henectady cotint)^ and the first uoder 

rectioa . of Mr. S. R. Sweet, an experi- the provisions of the law. It was well 

enced conductor of these associations, attended, vigorously and profitably con- 

Among' the resolutiotts adopted by the ducted, and will tend greatly to advance 

inem|»er^ of tbe Institiite nt Scheaeetady, th^ Common School interests of that coun* 

we o,bserveone in favor offreeschooU^ and ty. We understand that several students 

another in approbation of Teachers^ Insti- of Union College, who had been Teachers 

ttiies as a means of ^leVatihg our Common and design to engage in the business again. 

Schools. participated in the exercises of the Insti* 

This is the first Institute ever held in tute." 



t 
Schools ts thb Cities or Buffalo and Toronto. — The same School 

law obtains ia Buffalo which has been enacted for Cities and lncorporat,ed 
Towns in Upper Canada, with this slight difference — that in Buffalo the 
Me'nibers of the Corporatioti cdn^stitute the School Trustees or Commisgioners 
for the City, while in Canada each Corporation appoints them, either from its 
members, or not, at its pleasure. But the machinery of the system and the 
piancipfe on which the Schools are supported, are the same in Buffalo as they 
are in To<"onto, or any other Incorporated Town in Upper Canada. We have 
heard.no practical objection whatever to the machinery of the law ; the practi- 
cal objection has been to the principle of supporting the Schools, The only 
one of the sixteen City and Town Corporations in Upper Canada which 
has yet, as far as we know, objected to this principle by shutting up the 
Schools, is that of Toronto. We have heretofore shown, that when the 
Schools of a City or Town are properly arranged and established, the expense 
of the proposed efficient system of universal education will be less expensive 
to such City or Town than the past inefficient system of partial education has 
been. We copy the following^ from the JVew-York State District School 
lowmal for the present month — leaving every reader to fonn his own opinion 
of the comparative intelligence and public spirit exhibited by ihe School pro- 
ceedings of the Corporations of Toronto and Buffalo : — 

" The City of Buffalo apportioned for which is certainly a moderate tax for the 

the year 1848, the sum of $19,000 for education of all the children of that city, 

the support of her free schools. Of this especially when it is considered that its 

amount, $2,800 are for the purchase of schools, to which every child has free 

a lot and house for the African School, access,. are not surpassed in the State. 
leaviDg$l6,200 for the ordinary purposes The success of the Buffalo Schools, 

of the schools. This is only about 40 affords unanswerable arguments in favor 

cents per annum for each inhabitant, of the free school sj^stem." 



Fbbb Schools iw the State of Indiaiva. — ^It should not be forgotten that 
by Free Schools are not meant Schools to which access may be had without 
pay on the part, of Parents and Guardians of Children^ but Schools to which 
aU jnftyhave free tcce«< hy all paylof %6co9diAg to preptrtyr^thusiMki»g.iht 
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Coniinon Scbooli the Schools of the whole commonity hj common aoceM, 
commoQ obligation, and common interest. This principle of Common School 
Education which has long been settled by the practice and intelligence of the 
New-England Sutes, and of the Cities and Towns in other States, is engaging 
much public attention in Counties and rural Districts. The A*. F. District 
School Journal contains the following statement in respect to the proceedings 
of the Legislature of Indiana on the subject of Free Schools : — 



<* The Legislature of Indiana, at its 
recei^ session, passed an act submitting 
ttie question of free schools to the people 
at the election in August next. There 
are in Indiana upwards of 320,000 per- 
sons between the ages of 5 and 21, and 
of the entire adult pp^pulatiou of the 



State, It is estimated, that at least 38,000 
are unable to read and write. The State 
Education Society has appointed Jndg« 
Kiuney, of Terre Haute, a special agent, 
to travel throughout the State, and deliver 
addressee, auj endeavour to awakes an 
interest ill behhlf of free common schools." 



School Proceedings in the Town of London, U. C. — ^The following 
account, which we abridge from the Western Canadian of the 6th instant, 
exhibits a very noble spirit on the part of the Corporate Authorities of London — 
a gratifying contrast to what has occurred, under the same law, in the City of 
Toronto. The London Corporation seems to be in advance of the ^^ highest 
municipAl body" in Upper Canada :— 



"Most gladly do we notice that the 
Board of Trustees seem to enter so practi- 
cally upon their various duties in the im- 
provement of the Common Schools in this 
town ; and with no less satisfaction do we 
recognize the good example, and efficient 
services of the Town Superintendent^ 
John Wilson, Esq., M. P. P. 

*' In connection with the recent esta- 
blishment in this town ot the new system, 
as taught in the Normal School, con- 
ducted by a gentleman who had been qua- 
lified at Toronto, the necessity of a sys- 
tem of Common School Education on a 
suitably large scale, has pressed itself on 
the Board of Trustees. A principal fea- 
ture in the system which they have deter- 
mined to adopt, is to have one school - 
house for the whole toVn, and to place it 
under the new methods of teaching with a 
fiufficient number of competent teachers. 
The decided advantages of this plan being 
60 evident to the Board of Trustees, that they 
petitioned the Council for a large appro- 
priation. The petition was presented 
Marlym«MBthago, batWMlaidaflide luitii 



the Towni Superintendent should be pre- 
sent to explain the whole of ihe projected 
system more fully. The opportunity for 
doing so having occurred on Mojaday last, 
the Board of Trustees and the Superin- 
tendent waited upon the Mayor and Coun- 
cil. Mr. John Wilson entered then into 
the subject at great length, and in a man- 
ner which 'seemed to give isatisfaction. — 
Mr, Wilson pointed out that now there 
were four school-houses, ill adapted for 
the purpose, without sufficient room, un- 
ventilated, and at a rent of £50 per annum, 
the rental of which would more than pay 
the interest for the cost of a suitable- school, 
which would accommodate all the children 
in the town. With regard to the system, 
Mr. Wilson advocated a union of all the 
children in the town for several reasons, 
and a systematic classification of the pupils, 
which would allow every youth of capa- 
city to receive all the instmction he was 
capable of, by being promoted from elaaa 
to class. He did not mean that all should 
be taught in the one room, but in several 
ioom% aeoorfittg to the advuiea they had 
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made* Mr* Wilton urged the ec<momy of 
ft eeatral school in oppogition to fbtiir schools 
employing inferior teachers, und of better 
qualifications in some parts of the town 
than in others ; thereby leaving the poorest 
portion that most needed education, worst 
provided fort making ungenerous distinc- 
tions in the application of public funds, 
and disnniiing the rising generation. He 
also pointed ont the benefit of the smaller 
conaideration, of a buildiug and establish- 
ment o^ a large and respectable scale, it 
drew and attached youth to it ; gave. them 
occasion for a laudable pride, in having 
been educated therein, and added to the 
reputation of any community. 



"Mr. Begg followed Mr. Wilson, and 
bore testtmong to the success of Mr. Ro* 
bert Wilson's teaching, and poiuted out 
the entire unfitness of the present schoolff 
— their proportionate ezpensiveness and 
inefficiency. 

" Mr. Buchanan urged the necessity of 
doing something immediately, as some of 
the school-houses were altogether unfit for 
winter use ; he recommended the council 
to inspect the schools, and they would be 
convinced of the necessity of doing some- 
thing to improve the state of Common 
School education, and of the adoption of a 
system on an adequate scale, for the popu- 
lation of the whole town." 



On the 9rd instant, the Mayor and Council adopted a resolution appropriating 
for the erection of a School-house for Common School purposes the sum of 
£1000 s JCIOO to be paid the present year ; £200 in one year ; £300 in two 
years ; and £400 in three years. 



Public MsBtiNa in tavour op Freb Schools I5 th« Londoit District. 
— We are glad to perceive that a movement for the improvement of their 
Schools is commencing among some of the inhabitants of the London District. 
Such movements at primary meetings of the people — several of which we 
have had the pleasure of noticing-^are the best indications of a growing interest 
in behalf of Common Schools, and the best means of improving them by 
difTusing correct information and embodying right views on the subject of 
education. We copy the following from a local paper : 



" Pursuant to a requisition of the Trustees 
of School Section, No. 4> Westminster, 
B meeting of the inhabitants of said sec- 
tion was held on Saturday, thelstinst, 
** for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the propriety of having the entire 
«chool section assessed lor the support of 
4he school, from henceforth, in pursuance 
of the eighth section oi the amended School 
Act," The following resolutions were 
proposed and adopted : 

Moved by Mr. Robert Frank, seconded 
by Mr. Thomas Jarvis ; 

AeM^vMf,— That Mr. Robert Summers 
(Trustee) do take the Chair, and that Mr. 
iiathaa Griffith do act as Secretary. 



Moved by Mr. Robert Frank, seconded 
by Mr. Samuel Jarvis, (Trustee;) 

Resohed, — That Education being a sub- 
ject of most vital importance to mankind in 
general, and to every individual in partic* 
ular, it is the interest and duty of every 
honest member of the community, and of 
every lover of social order and harmony, to 
aid in its difiiision among the rising gene- 
ration — to render every possible assistance, 
and to give every incentive towards 
acquisition. 

Moved by Mr. Richard Tunks, seconded 
by Mr. Eli Griffith ; 

/2effo2verf,o— That it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that the views of the Chief So* 
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permtendent of Edaofttion, aa«zprei«ed in 
hi^ Circular to the. Wardens of Maaicipal 
Districts, respecting the supporting of 
Commoa Schools according to property 
are quite reasonable and just. 

Moved by Mr. Robert Frank, seconded 
by Mr, Samuel Jarvis : 

Resolvedj-^ThtA the Municipal Council 
of the London District at its next meeting, 
be requested by the Trustees.to assess the 
sum of £2o upon the inhabitants of this 
school section, (in addition to the sum 
authorised to be raised by 9th Vic. , chap. 



90,) fiMT the pQrp««e of nppMrting 6ie 
school from this date till the 31«t Deeem* 
bev next, in puisuance of the 8th aection of 
the Amended School Act. 

Moved by Mr. Henry Frank, seconded 
by Mr. Charles Coombs, 

Resolvedj-^Thtit a set df Maps be imine* 
diately proenred for the purpose of being 
suspended in the school room, to fecilitate 
and illustrate the study of Geogi^phy. 
Robert Smmtas, Chturman. 
Nathait GRirriTR, Steretary. 
' WeaimHSiery JulyZ, 184B. 



Common School Examination and CBLEBRATtoN.*-— We copy the following 
from the Cobourg Promndalist of the 18th instant, as illustratiDg the operatioDs 
of the Common School Act in requiring public quarterly examinations of Com- 
mon Schools, and the growing interest thus created on the subject of popular 
education : — 



Passing through Ernesttown on Wed- 
nesday last, we were informed that an 
examiuatiou of the school connected with 
No, 1,1 was then golHg^ on. Hastening 
to the place we found about four hundred 
of the most respectable part of the com* 
munity assembled in a grove near the 
school house. Unfortunately the exam- 
ination was over ; but various circum- 
otances tended to assure us, that it 
turned out to the entire satisfaction of all 
present. Large classes were examined 
in geography, English grammar, arith- 
metic, natural philosophy, antl astronomy; 
and we were informed by J. Strachan, 
Esq., District Superintendent of schools, 
and several other gentlemen who wit- 
nessed it, that the examination through- 
out afforded the most gratifying proofs, 
not only of the diligence and success of 
the pupils, but also of the superior abili- 
ties and faithfulness of the teacher, Mr. 
M. D. Canfield. These having per- 
formed their part with great credit to 
themselves, the parents of the children 
and friends of the school provided an 
ample repast of cakes, pies, tea, &c., 
of which not only the scholars but all 
present partook with excellent gusto. 
Full justice being done to these good 
things, we were favored with &xcelleift 
speeches, full of sow nd, practical remarks 



on the duties of parents and children and 
the subject of education generally, from 
J. Strachan, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Plato, 
of the Lutheran church, Mr. J. Ayles- 
worth, and the teacher, Mr. Canfield. 
This concluded the bvisiness of the day, 
and as carriage after carriage left the 
ground, happiness was depicted in every 
countenance : the teacher was happy be- 
cause he had successfully discharged his 
duties, Lud his services and abilities were 
duly appreciated ; the children because 
they had learned well and pleased their 
parents and friends ; and the people, be- 
cause threy had a good school and an ex- 
cellent teacher in Mr. Canfield. 

A very gratifying circumstance con- 
nected with the examination is, that the 
teacher, scholars and friends of an ad- 
joining school section, were invited to 
attend the examination and partake of 
the refreshments, free of any expense. 
The teacher of this school, Mr. Newbury, 
seems to be a friendly rival, in abilities 
and success, to Mr. Canfield ; the greatest 
good will and a healthful commendable 
emulation exist between thetjie gentlemen 
and their school sections. This is just 
as it ought to be ; the gentleman who 
made the speeches, and others on the 
ground, spoke openly of the abilities and 
sj^ccer;? of hoth tc?.'^'i?r«, n'l \ '^r>'T^~^«'j'. ,- 
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f0d thacMeliiree in bavhig^ nt the h^id'df he, iff tike tb« people in Evnesftown^ 

Iheir schools, gentlemen to whom they they emplayed only respectable* qcraltfietf 

could cbeerfHlly and confidently entru&t terehers^ afforded them A handsome salary 

the education of their children. . We wish and always spoke well of them in presencer 

all the school sections in Canada 'were in of their children. 
like circumstancesi and they soon would 



The Three State Kormal Schools in Massachusetts.-^Uhe Sute Board of 
EdQcation, in their lapt report* remark aa follows t — 

*^ The Report of the Secretary is also to and they only regret that the Legistatiye 

be referred to as containing a satisfactory appropriation will not admit of making 

statement of the preeeat condition of the their compensation equal to their merits. 

State Normal School. This statement is The number of scholars shows that each 

confirmed by the accompanying Reports school is in full operation ; and while it 

of the various Visiting Committees; and appears that, in the aggregate, at least two 

the Board, deeply impressed with their re- hundred young men and women have thus, 

sponsibleness for the character and infiu- during a single year, improved the oppor- 

ence of these important eemiuaries, desire lunity of qualifyVig themselves for greatly 

it to be understood, that they unanimously increased usefulness in the work of educa* 

concur in the favourable testimony which tion, some idea may be formed of the vast 

is thus borne in behalf of each of them. — extent of beneficial influence which must 

The Board see abundant cause to be con- be exerted by these schools, as long as the 

tent with the services of all the teachers ; legislature shall continue to sustain them.'*^ 



Report on a Ststbm of Public Elembntart Instruction for Upper 
Canada. — This Report, on its first publication, was assailed with much vehe- 
mence l)y certain of the Canadian press. Its principles were attacked and 
strangely misrepresented. To enable the Canadian public to judge of the truth 
and fairness of these representations, we have thought it advisable, though at a 
late period, to give the opinions of competent and impartial educationists in the 
United States. In the last number of this J(mmal we inserted the remarks 
of the JVeW'York State School Journal ; in the present number, (pp. 205- 
207,) we copy an anicle on the same subject from themonthiy Western School 
JournaU published at Cincinnati, and " devoted to the cause of Education in 
the Mississippi Valley" 

An ingenious writer informs us, that in the English language all the words 
of necessity are derived from the German, and the words of luxury, and those 
most used at the table, from the French. The sky, the earth, the elements, 
the names of animals, household goods, and articles of food, — all these are 
the same in German as in English ; the fashion in dress, and every thing 
belonging to the kitchen luxury, and ornaments, are taken from the French : 
and to such a degree of exactness, that the names of animals which serve for 
the ordinary food of man, such as an ox, calf, sheep, when alive, are called the 
aame in English as in German : but when they are served up for the table, 
they change their names, and are called beef, veal, mutton, after the French* 
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^ I believe one reaBODi** observes Bit Walter 8oott» ^ why each miB i erou s 
instances of erudition occur among the tower ranks is, that, with the same 
powers of mind, the poor student is limited to a narrower circle for indulging 
his passion for books, and must necessarily make himself master of the few be 
possesses before he can acquire more." 



A head properly constituted can accommodate itself to any pillow which 
the vicissitudes of fortune may place under it« 



He who is satisfied with himself is beyond the hope of improvement. 
He has the clay of earth without the fire of heaven. 



A gentleman will neither trample on a worm nor cringe to a king* 
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Tbe development of the Agricultural interests of Canada, is mainly depe&^- 
•nt upon the actual tiller of the soil. 

The advance in wealth and importance of a country so situated, rests entirely 
upon the national character of its inhabitants. With an energetic and tm 
proving population, who are not afraid of competition, and are willing to re- 
iinguish ancient forms and prejudices in favour of improved methods Aod 
advanced ideas, such a position is the one most likely to ensure a real and 
cbntinued progress. 

The many advantages which the Mother Country enjoys from the cifc<im- 
stance of a highly educated and wealthy class of individuals, scattered Qfer 
every part of the land, being both able and willing to bring the appUancee of 
continually improving science, and ample means to the assistance of Agricul- . 
tare, induces a proportionally rapid progress. The experience, also, of gane- 
rations has enabled farmers to establish certain empirical rules for the appUca* 
tlon of manures, and the rotation of crops, for every peculiarity of soil or . 
climate, from which immense ^advantage is derived. The same rules prganic 
chemistry suggests, and an acquaintance with the general principles of that 
science, will place the Canadian farmer in the cultivation of his comparativelf 
new and unexplored soil, qn a par with those who glean their mode of aetiiMi > 
from tbe success or failure of their ancestors. But while much applieabit) . 
knowledge may be deduced from theoretical views, yet properly regulated expe- 
riment is doubtless the means by which useful and practical informatioa cnuBt • 
be obtained in Canada. 

Agricultural experiments have a threefold object in view. The most iopoit- 
aotf periMpe, is the detenalnatioo of a proper rotation of crops on difibreot 
descriptions of soil. But since the varieties of soil are innumerable^ the infor- 
mation derived from any class of experiments conducted in a few separate and 
dielant localities, can not be considered as affording any precise rule of action 
fotr intermediate stations. '' If a farmer without the guidance of just seien- 
tifie principles, is trying experiments to render a field fertrle for a plant which 

O 
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it otherwise will not bear, hii prospect of success is very smalK Thousands 
of farmers try such experiments in various directions, the result of which is a 
mass of practical experience forming^ a method of cultivation which ac- 
compliBhes the desired end for certain places ; but the same method frequently 
does not sucoeed — it indeed ceases to be applicable to a second or third place 
in the immediate neighbourhood. How large a capital, and how much power, 
are wasted in these experiments ! Very different and far more secure, is the 
path indicated by teteiice ; it exposes us to no danger of failing, but, on the 
contrary, it furnishes us with every guarantee of success." — (LiBsie.) 

Every farmer, however small his farm, would do well to establish a limited 
aeri^t of experiments for his own information. But such experiments should 
be conducted throughout the country according to one uniform plan and system. 
The mode of proceeding is sufficiently indicated by the nature of the informa- 
tion sought. Accuracy of description of every circumstance connected with 
the experiments is of paramount importance. It is not to be presumed that 
even an apt)roximate analysis of the soil is to be obtained by the means which 
lie within the reach of the ordinary fanner ; but no difficulty presents itself in 
ascertaining whether the land is of a clayey or sandy nature, whether it is a 
calcareous soil or a vegetable mould. The nature of the experiments must ia 
a grpat measure depend upon these considerations, and that the results arrived 
at may be of general utility, no experiment should be commenced without 
saine special object in view, some definite and fixed subject of enquiry to 
elucidate* tf this be not the case, the name of experiment is no longer appli- 
cable, an<] the probability of fallacious views being created by its means, is 
ajnfost equal to the improbability of useful discovery attending its ultimate 
r^Bir!t9 \ and it has to be particularly borne in mind, that no experiment can be 
consiclered as constituting a proper source of information which does not em- 
body a description of the mechanical condition of the soil and subsoil ; of the crops 
grown the preceding year ; the amount and kind of manure applied to the land ; 
an accurate description of its situation ; the depth to which it has been 
ploughed ; together with any particular circumstances relatincf to rain, tero- 
pe^atiiTe, period of sowing and reaping, diseases, fia^c. kc. An acquaintance 
wfth the general outline of the science of Organic Chemistry, and with the 
ch^toi^cal constitution of soils, will direct the farmer in experimenting upon 
all varieties of soil, with reference either to rotations of crops, or the ap- 
pHcation of manures, — audit will also suggest to him those kinds and species 
of v^i^etables whose introduction into this new country is daily becoming a 
more desirable and advantageous attainment. A pr6per rotation of crops may 
be made to bear with much profit upon the produce of the dairy and the fatten- 
ing of cattle* There exists under all circumst&nces a fixed ratio between the 
condition of a farm, and the number of live stock which can be most profitably 
kept upon it The' value of that ratio depends upon the cultivation to which 
the land is subjected, and particulary upon the rotation adopted. The keeping 
of « certain amount of liv« stock upon a farm, ought not solely to have refer- 
ence to their mechanical power or dairy produce ; it fluently happens that 
care in the preservation of stable refuse, and a judicious application of the 
various substances of which that refuse consists, is indirectly a source of far 
greater profit than all the surplus produce of the dairy, and although farmers 
are apt to bring objections against a system which imposes an apparent excess 
of. labour in a country where |and ia cheap and labour dear, yet it is to be re- 
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mexnbered that experience tends to show that under ordinal circumstances, if 
the labour and capital expended upon thirty acres, cultivated according to the 
method too frequently observed in Canada, were to be concentrated upon twenty, 
acres, the absolute value of the crops reaped from the smaller portion of land, 
would considerably exceed that derived ^om the imperfect cultivatioa of one-v 
third the greater surface. In agricultural establishments, in which the im- 
portance of nmnui;e is duly appreciated, every precaution is taken both for its 
production and preservation. Any expense incurred in improving this vital 
department of the farm, is sooq re-paid beyond all proportion to the outlay. 
The industry and the intelligepce possessed by the farmer may, indeed, almost 
be judged of at a glance by the care he bestows on his dunghill. It is truly 
a deplorable thing to witness the neglect which causes the vast loss and 
destruction of manure over a great part of these countries. The dunghill is . 
often arranged,, as if it were a matter of moment, that it should be exposed to ^ 
water collected from every roof in the vicinity, as if the business were to take 
advantage of every shower of rain to wash and cleanse it from all it containfif , 
that is really valuable. The main secret of the admirable and successful hus- 
bandry of French Flanders, may, perhaps, lie in the extreme care that is taken 
in that country to collect every thing that can contribute to the fertility of the 

soil. (BOUISSANGAULT.) 

It is not, however, to the farm-yard akme that the Canadian faimier most' 
dircict his attention in searching for the means of producing the most remoiie- 
rative cro|>8. In the application of marl, lime, wood^ashes, peat^she^^ - 
common salt, gypsum, &c., a wide field of experimental research lies open 
before him, promising an abundant harvest of most useful and interesting in- 
formation, and of that substantial kind, which immediately bring* with it its^ 
own reward. 

One object engaging yearly increasing attention in this country is, th6 breed- 
ing and fattening of cattle. Much, however, has to be accomplished, before a 
permanent improvement in that important department of farming operations can ^ 
be accomplished. It is tru^ that many enterprising individuals have imported 
at great cost to themselves, perfect specimens of various farming stock from 
the Mother Country, and by that means Ihey have endeavoured to improve the 
different breeds in Canada. But can it be expected that the characteristics of 
those improved breeds will long remain unimf)aired if they are not fed upon 
food boHt adapted to the wants of each individual species. Canada, however, 
does not as yet possess the means of accomplishing so great an undertaking ; 
with the introduction of improved varieties of cattle, the mode and means of 
feeding them requires to be particularly attended to, and there is no department 
ofiering such ample scope for experiments, as attention properly directed to the 
grasses and oil*bearing plants adapted to the climate of this country and the 
wants of the farmer. It is not only with reference to the food of cattle, that ^ 
the general introduction of proper varieties of the above-mentioned vegetablei^ 
would be attended with advantage ; increased facilities for improving the rota- 
tion of crops, and the quality of farm-yard manure would alike flow from such 
a desirable undertaking. Among the vegetables used in various parts of 
£urope for effecting these separate, yet intimately allied results are the trefoils, 
the clovers, lucerne, sanfotn, field-ieet, sugar-beet, rape and sun-flower, &c. &c. 

The mode and means of imparting the necessary information to the rising 






geoemiOD^f fartten Unooglioiit the leogth nxd bfMidtfi of tke la^ in order 
that they nay be eoabted to pursue a system of scientific and co^iaequently 
soocesBifu! husbandryi, most be as general aod extended as the field of opera- 
tions Is broad. The only mode which suggests itself of oniversal appUcation, 
IS the iatrodoction of Agricultural Chemistry ass branch of elementary educa- 
tion in the common schools of the country. That the present system of Public 
lostniction in Canada implies the necessity and contemplates the infroducUon 
of this branch of learning in the Schools throughout the Provincey is shown in 
the Chief Superintendent's * MOpart on a 8ysUm of PvbUc Elementary Instrvc- 
H&h for Upper Canada*^ (p. 141.) *' Agriculture — ^the moat important depart- 
ment of human industry — has not as yet been introduced, in any form whatever, 
as a branch of Elementary Education io our Schools. The Legislature has given 
some pecuniary assistance, and Societies have been formed with a view to 
encourage experiments and promote improvements in Canadian Agriculture ; 
but experiments without a knowledge of principles will be of little benefit, and 
improvements in the practice of Agriculture must be very limited until the 
Science of it is studied." The means for providing tbat instruction is alluded 
to in the Oireular of the Board of Education to the Municipal Councils of (he 
several Districts and Cities in Upper Canada, (dated 4th August, 1846) 
wherein it is statedi that, ^ through the Normal and Model Schools, all the 
Schools in the Province v^ill ultimately be provided with teachers, trained in 
the Country, and in the same system of instruction.*' The value and infiuence 
of ykgricultural Associations will be immeasurably enhanced by the introduction 
throughout the country, of a uniform system of experiments founded upon 
scientific principles. The only mode of attaiiping such a system, is by afford- 
ing the rising generation of farmers an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the principles of scientific husbandry. Whatever experiments they may 
then iodividualiy engage in, or whatever information their experience may 
afford them, will be estimated at its true value, and much of that sterling prac- 
tical knowledge which is frequently exhibited at the occasional meetings of 
Branch Agricultural Societies, be comprehended and appreciated without dan- 
ger of its being misapplied or soon forgotten. 



Ffm tkt Tetehtr Tmifkt, 

READING— MECHANICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND RHETORICAL. 

Correct reading is the first step towards the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
Orthography and the difinition of words must precede reading, but all other 
studies follow after ; and the success of the scholar in the pursuit of learning 
will depend very much on the degree of perfection to which he may have at- 
tained in this art' 

In teaching children to read well, there are three distinct, and very difilerent 
' objects of attention; Reading may be taught as a meduinkaif as an uUeUeetual, 
or as a rketorUal exercue. 

The mtekaideal part of reading consists in the modulation of the voice as to 
loodaess, distinctness of articulation, and slowness, and in regard to propriety 



of pfonancftttton, emphadls, tones, and patis^. No one can read' to the edlfi- 
vatidn of' others without a careful attention to all these particulars. This part 
of reding is learned more by imitating good readers, than by the study of 
rales. Only here and there one would ever learn to sing, if all their know- 
ledge of the subject were gathered from books. The Common Sehool teacher 
Baust pursue « course similar to that practised by the teacher of musie ; ht 
lilust retdi «fid require the pupil to imitate his tones, emphasis, cadence^ See. 
Unless such an example be dally held op before the children, it cannot reason*- 
ably be ej^ected that they will read mechanically well. 

Those teachers^ who hear a class read three or four tiroes in a day, and 
direct one oc anotiier to read faster or slower, or to regard their pauses, but set 
Before them no example for their imitation, do not teach with any effect. It 
would be as well to omit leading entirely, for they would be sore to acquire 
no bad habits. 

' Some teachers do not even correct their pupils when they itad wrong, or, 
if they do, it is a ccM'rection without explanation ; their attention, while the 
class read, is sometimes almost entirely occupied with doing a soniy mendiBg 
a pen, or setting a copy. 

In teaching the mechanical part of reading, it is well for the teacher occa- 
sionally to select short sentences, by which some rule may illustrated, and read 
them as they should be read, and require each member of the class to do the 
same. If it be desired to illustrate the nature and power of emphasis, he may 
repeat a sentence like this : << Shall we get a lesson in geography to^ay V 
Let each scholar repeat it with the emphasis on we^ and then with Uie empha- 
sis on geography, and then on to-day ; and let the teacher show them that a 
change in the emphasis would call forth a different answer. In a similar 
manner cadence may be illustrated. The following sentences may be used : 
" Hear instruction, be wise, and refuse it not ;" and the pupils may be required 
to read it, making a fall cadence of the voice at trutruction and wisef and then 
vrithoot. By some such process all the rules that belong to mechanical reading 
may be clearly explained. 

The inteUeetual part of reading is the most important, and the most difficult. 
It consists in teaching children to understand what they read. This is too 
much neglected ; many children grow up without knowing that sentences, 
sections, chapters, and even books are a kind of pictorial representation of the 
writer's thoughts. A thing may be described by a picture or by words. The 
great object of teaching children to read is, that they may understand the 
picture, and derive information from the perusal of it. Children and youth 
often read as though they were performing a mere mechanical exercise, and 
as if a good reader was to be known by the marks of a good skater — ^by his 
velocity, and the variety of his evolutions. Let them understand that the 
object of reading is very difibrent from the object aimed at in jumping a rope ; 
that it is not for exercise, but to coll and to collect the writer's thoughts, and 
to preserva then for fotore ose. In order to do this, children shoold be required 
to give the sense of what they read. This most be dime in childhood, or, whoa 
they beoome adults, they will rsad withooimoeh benefit. 

Teachers shoold question their pupils, with mora or less partieolari^' 
according to time and cireumstuioesj in regaid to what th^ hftte ready and ia 
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teg^rd to the truth of any Bentiments ftdva^ced in the leQflon. Xiwy maj ako 
be quoetiooed about the meaoing of words, their compositiou and dcjriTatioBy 
about the name of the writer, and respecting anything else suggeated \^ the 
lesson, that is connected with the enlightening of the child's miiid. 

Hie .importance of inteBectiial Teading to the cbildren of i this Coanlfy 
a^peus from the fact, that the government here is in the hands of the pe<^e» 
UidesB those who have the right of aliffinge have alao isteltigeoee, they wfH 
he very iikely to abase the right. 

I have no doubt there would be more harmony on moral, religious, and poli- 
tical subjects, if the number of intelligent readers of books Were inereafled. 
There are in this land oi liberty, where every one has the privilege of reading 
And thinking for himself, very manyt who depend on others, to think for them. 
Their opinions on all subjects are derived. fr<Hn se^ne influential leader, whom 
they regard as an oracle of wisdom. This is a kind of liberty that ought not 
to be tolerated in this country ; the liberty of receiving our opinionif from 
others, without venturing to read and think for ourselves, is reducing the Bftind 
to a state of slavery. This will, to some ei^tent, be the condition of every oaSt 
who is not in childhood and youth taught to read understandingly. 

Said an eminent teacher in days of yore, '^ Were youth, while oii^er the 
superintendence of parents, taught to think instead of chat^ter, the world would 
not be troubled with so many absurd and erroneous opinions, or such conceited 
matter." 

It is true that all think in a certain sense ; but that constant stream of 
thought that runs through the mind without any consciousness of effort, ae 
when, 

«.••<•••••••. in friendly chat, 

We tolk of this and then of that." 

is not the kind of thinking whose fruit is sound practical vv[isdom. Prone to 
mental as well as corporeal indolence, very many believe whatever they hear, 
rather than spend their strength in searching out '^ what is truth." 

** To follew foolish precedents, and wink 
With both our eyesi is easier than to think." 

Unless the young are taught to examine subjects for themselves, by careful 
and laborious thought, they will not be likely to adopt correct principles for the 
regulation of their future conduct. They will be turned from an upright and 
honourable course by every alluring phantom, and whirled about, like a wea- 
thercock, by the breath proceeding from every mouth. Those who depend on 
others to think for them, are mere passive receivers of their opinions. They 
act just as they are acted upon, and'become mere tools, to be handled by a few 
thinking and designing ones, who are ambitious to fprm a party and be digni* 
fled with the name of leaders. 

The rhetorieal part of reading consiets chiefly in entering into the spirit ef 
Ihd author, so as to imbibe his temper and feelings* A scholar may read eor- 
reetly and intelligently, but without atiy rhetorical eflbet. Perhaps it is net 
possible for every scholar to attain a high degree of excellence in this depart- 
nient. There are but few good orators, and but few good musicians ; for & 






aitttiliT Tetmi tlMiM'lLie bdt few ^ood rhetoncal readers. It h otily bere ihd 
Ihere. one, of all those who can reod^ thai do read With force, Variety, aiid, If 
oeoeBSRTy, with detop emotion. 

Though rh^tofical excellence 18 not expected in all readers, ye\ sometJiiiig 
cian be done by the teacher to improve the style of a child's reading ; he cah 
break np that peetiUar tone that is neither reading or singing, but a burlesj^iif 
ftpon both ; he can do something towards mellowing the voice that now ''grates 
harsh thunder." It is a subject that is worthy of attention. If, however, tfie 
teacher himself has no skill or taste for such reading, I should not advise fiim 
to attempt to teach what he cannot practically illustrate. 

The exercise pf reading will be rendered more interesting, if each child Jli 
the class is occasionally allowed to select his reading lesson from any book, ^ 
pleases, instead of reading the set lesson. Let this privilege be gcantfd tp 
those who are diligent, obedient, and faithful, and le't it be denied to others. 
In this way it will operate as a stimulus to good conduct, t'his mode of read- 
ing unfolds to the teacher something of the character of the child's mind, aod 
affords a better opportunity to benefit the child. 

It will be found beneficial to appoint a few scholars. to read to the school, 
once a week, pieces of their own selection. Let the appointmeQt be ovRde a 
week previous, giving sufficient opportunity to prepare for the exercise. Then 
let the teacher critibise the readers as to their manner of reading, and as to 
their taste in selecting pieces. 

' There is another important matter connected witH this subject, which must 
not be omitted. It is the cultivation of a taste for reading in childrep. If they 
can read, but will not, they might as well have never learned. The teacher 
should take some pains to cultivate among his pupils a fondness ibr reading. 
This is generally a consequence of teaching scholars to read understandingly. 
If they get information from the perusal of books they will generally be fond, of 
reading, but not always. There must be an acquired love of knowledge j the 
innate love of it, that exists to some extent in all, is not sufficient ; It needs 
guiding and controlling. 

A library in a district school is of great utility, for it enables the teacher, if 
he inspires his pupils with a love of knowledge, to gratify that desire to some 
extent, by furnishing them with books to read. 

The legislative provision, that gives to districts the right of taxing them- 
selves with a small sum for the purchase of a library, is, I think, judicious, 
and will no doubt be of great advantage to the youth in this Commonwealth. 
I am happy to be able to add, that a Library of interesting books for District 
Schools is now preparing, under the supervision of the Board of Education. 
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HOW TO TEACH AND LEARN GEOGRAPHY— PRIZE ES^Ay. 

{The f<»llowing Ecfsay was written by a Female Teacher, and read at the Seitei- 
Annual Meeting of the Essex County Teachers? Association, April 29, 184B.] 
The attainm«»it8 of scholars depend very much on the ability and habit of 

spprohending distiiietly the ideas conveyed by the words thoy read add hetr. 






. The mind of one n a pictore gftUetyt wImto aU aeM« m Maigre^tf ; 
fnotber i« a garret, too dark to aUow even ito rvbbUh to be visible* Qeogmpby 
is a 8tudy valuable just in proportion as the pupil slcetebee in his own niiid, 
correct, vivid, and permanent delineations of the objecta deecnhed in the text 
book. A class, for instance, bring to t(ie recitation the sentence, '< Veniee, at 
the head of the golf of the same ^lame, is buih on seventy*two islands^ joined 
ibogether by 500 bridges, with canals for streets, and gondolas f(H* canriag«B." 
The sentence falls with duency from the lips of ail ; but upon the cf^Taes of 
071^8 imagination, the city is located, the gulf is outspread, the isles are depicted, 
the bridges are thrown from isle to isle, and t;he light gondolas float on the 
canals whose waters wash the very base of the houses. When that papil, 
some weeks after, learns that <'Osaca is the Venice of Japan," these' bix, short 
words convey to the mind a vivid description of that Asiatic city. Never after, 
till memory forsakes her seat, will the word Venice fail to bring ta that scho- 
lar's thoughts a picture of this " city of a hundred isles." But another echolar, 
who repeated the same words just as glibly, pondered not the sense, pictured 
not the object, fixed no localities, and added not a single permanent idea to his 
scanty stock. He learned only the words, and they are to him a shell which 
he has either not the skill or the disposition to bredc, and which will soon 
escape his feeble grasp. 

Again, a class learn the words, ^ The largest of the pyramids is 500 feet 
high, and covers eleven acres of ground." Among those pupils oa whose 
tongues the sentence trips nimbly, what a difference should we observe if we 
could look into their minds. A few have in imagination measured both the 
height and the base. To them it towers, almost as if within their vision, to 
the very clouds. They measure out its eleven-acre base, and travel on foot 
around it. The massive heap has to them not merely a name, but a habitatioR 
— a presence on the earth and in the sky. Others of the class have no distinct 
outline of the structure. They hardly know whether its top equals that of 
the neighbouring spire, or its base that of the county jail, so familiar to their 
eyes. It is enough for them that they do not miss the answer, that they lose 
no credit-mark by an imperfect recitation, or have not the mortification of being 
sent to their seats to re-learn their lesson. 

Again, a sentence in the lesson reads, <^ The Moors, Arabs, Berbers, Egyp* 
tians, Abyssinians, and Fellatas, belong mostly to the Caucasian race, while 
the inhabitants south of the Desert belong chiefly to the African race." One 
scholar, to learn it, repeats the sentence over and over, till the words of the 
question, " To what race do the people of Africa belong ?" call up the worda 
of the book. The other looks over the continent, surveys Morocco, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, and the other nations of Northern Africa, and gives to their inha- 
bitants the speaking eye, the soft, long hair, the expressive features of the 
white man ; while to the other inhabitants of Africa, he gives their own sooty 
colour, frizzled wool, thick lip^ projected heels, receding foreheads, and doll 
intellects. The former may give the sentence more exactly as it stands in the 
book than the latter, but the last has that in the eye and tone which shows to 
the discriminating teacher that the pupil has looked through the words to th» 
sense beyond* 

Illustrations might be brought without number. Geography properly 
learned, from beginning to end, is but furnishing to the mind a sptendid paao- 
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EMna tif dia world wd Uvt te. Detightfitl to the youogf «oq1 is it vrheh 
tiiiis studied* The rivers wind along their circuitous buoks, dawn Bioan^ 
tainous pwoif^cesy over pebbljr bedsf now elear, now muddy, here broad, 
there narrow. He sees the whole acene, Alps above Alps, the gentle swelling 
hill, the lofty peak, the snowy summit, the cloud-capped height. The desert 
and the forest^ the rolling sand, the lofty pines, the groves and vines, ail know 
their plaees in the picture. The pitpil who, in studying geography, thus tomB 
hia oonceptive faculties to their best use, is furnished with enduring materials 
of thought. Those who learn bat words, must i^od their weary way over a 
barren desert, scarcely relieved by any verdant oases. To the one, nature and 
art throw open their multifarious and boundless treasures. He sits by bis own 
fireside and makes the. tour of the world, as by the magnetic wire. He treads 
the distant hemisphierc, and soars to eagle heights. To the other, the book of 
nature and of art is a sealed volume, of wjiich no ^'Open Sesame" reveals the 
lieauties, the wonders, the realities. 

How shall scholars be led thus to study ? It is not enough that they com- 
mit their lessons to memory, and draw maps ; though neither of these things 
should be omitted. It Is as much the duty and the privilege of the teacher to 
open the mental eye to the world we live in, as to unloose the tongue to the 
names of the ohjects and to the expression of facts. The teacher must have 
fahhful and accurate deltheations on his own inner landscape. Words must to 
hbn convey penning distinct and graphic. His own imagination must be 
trained to £11 np the scanty outlines of the text-book. He will never impart a 
g^ift he does not possess. If with Mm geography is but a list of well-remem- 
bered questions and ans Wei's, vainly will you look to see the mass of his pupils 
make it any thing else. If, when he draws a map, he looks not beyond the 
blackboard or drawing-paper, neither will Iiis pupils. He should read graphic 
deseriptiotts — he should give his own mind to the subject. He should in fancy 
climb mountains, descend craters, explore mines, ascend domes, fish on coral 
reefs, and dive for pearls. He should skate with the Russ — smoke with the 
Turk — try the wooden shoe of the French, and toil with his brother Swiss. 
This will make the unseen real, and his manner of speaking will convey im- 
pressions to bis class that will insensibly <:arry them beyond the words. 

There is muph gained by asking what may be called questions of instruction 
at the time of recitation. For instance, suppose the pupil states that "Mount 
Washington, the highest peak of the White Mountains, is 6,234 feet above 
the level of the sea, we may ask, "Is it more or less than a mile ?" "How 
many feet is such a hill (naming one in the vicinity) above the level of the 
aea ?" We should never give out a question of this kind, unless we know the 
answer, or know where to find it. The teacher who, day after day, gives three 
such questions to a class in geography, will do much to rouse their minds to 
thought and detain them on the sense, both in the hour of silent duty and that 
of cheerful recitation. 

It is a very profitable exercise for pupils who have sufficient improvement to 
write legibly, to give them, now and then, by way of review, several lessona 
of written questions, the answers to which may be scattered over what they 
have already studied, or can be found in books wHhin their reach, or to which 
the teacher has furnished answers in connexion with previous recitattons^ or 



the answers, IP wbicb may be found Vy tefleetion* To telle m Mr from tile 

miudascript of a teacher, 

<< Which containe the gteater number of equare infle% BffeiMftae^te of 
Ceylon r 

" Which contains the greater population T 

<^ How do their climates dfffer ?' 

" Where was the garden of Eden located T 

" What evidence that it was on the Eapbratee f 

« Wherein are the Persians like the French T 

" Wherein are they like the Turks ? 

*•' Wherein are they like the tiermans »» - 

Another exercise which some teachers have found a valuable aid in carrying 
the minds of their pupils beyond the mere words, is a review by topics. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the class to have finished the lessons in the text- book on 
Europe, to have reviewed them by the book, and to have learned the set of 
questions just described. Each country may next be given out a topic, and 
the scholars may be required so to learn it ajs to be able to go to the outline 
map and recite it ; not in the words of the book, but in an order designated by 
the teacher. Let them point out. the physical, political, and civU' features of 
the country. Suppose the topic to be Franpe. The pupils goes to his outline 
map, bounds it entirely, ^points out its mountains, rivers, capes, and promoo- 
tories ; states its government and religion, its ciyiliizatioa ,and eduoatio% tbe 
employments, manners, habits, and character of its population, &tc. &^%-^ 
bringing all his general and statistical knowledge to tbe recitation. Many 
pupils, habituated to the exercise, thus digest, systematize, assimilate the 
previously learned, isolated facts, so as to double, at least, their value and 
interest. 

The utility and desirableness of leading the pupils to take a realizing sense 
of what they learn, in this important and nearly universal branch of study, most 
be apparent to all who have ever thought of it. Letthe teacher of this science 
realize the value of clear, distinct, and vivid conceptions, let him be sure to 
attain himself to such views ; let his heart be set on seeing his scholars ta][e 
correspondingly enlarged and lively views ; and let him apply tbe imagination 
which God has given him to the invention of plans to effect the object, and he 
will surely be enabled to devise ways and means which will be more success- 
ful in his hands than any which can be suggested by another. His heart most 
go with his tongue. Thus our pupils will not only learn geography thoroughly, 
but their minds will b** prepared to take realizing views in other branches of 
science. They will understand what they read. When they apply their minds 
to the great and all-important subject of religion, they will look at it definitely 
and clearly. They will be likely to take thorough and common-sense views. 
They will not be so liable as others to fanaticism or superstition. But they 
will be likely to take practical religion as well as theoretical to their hearts— 
to bless the world they live in by their deeds of Love. 

L. 



From i)«y ^ TAo«mo»'« PracUeal Arithmetic. 

SU6KJESTI0NS ON THE MOD© OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

I. (QUALIFICATIONS. 

The chief qualificatipa^ requisite in teachipg Arithmetic^ as well as other 
branches, are the following :— ^ , . v 

1. A thorpugh knowledge of the sulyect. 

2, A love for the employment. 

^ 8. An aptitude to teach. > The^e are mdispengaJble to muxe$$. 

II. Gf.A88iriCATIOir. 

Ariihmetic, as well as Reading, Grammar, kc, should be taught in CIowhm* 

1. This method saves much time, and thus enables the Teacher to devote 
more attention to Or€d JUugtraHons, 

2. The action of mind upon mind, is a ^powerful stimulant to exertion, and 
cannot fail to create a zest for the study. 

3. The mode of analyzing and reasoning of one scholar, will often suggest 
new ideas to the others in the.dass, 

4. In the classification, those should be pat together who possess as nearly 
equal capacities and attaioments as possible. If Any of the class learn quicker 
than others, tney should be allowed to take up an extra study, or be furnished 
with additional examples to solve, so that the whole class may advance to- 
gether. 

5. The number in a class, if practicable, should not be less than six, nor 
over twelve or fifteen. If the number is less, the recitation is apt to be defi- 
cient in animation ; if greater, the turn to recite does not come round suffici- 
ently often to keep up the interest 

in. APPARATDS. 

The Black-board and JVumerical Frame are as indispensable to the Teacher, 
as tables and cutlery are to the house-keeper. Not a Recitation passes with- 
out use for the Black-board. If a principle is to be demonstrated or an opera- 
tion explained, it should be done upon the Black-hoard^ so that all may see 
and understand it at once. 

To illustrate the increase of numbers, the process of adding, substracting, 
multiplying, dividing, kc, the JVumerical Frame furnishes one of the most 
simple and convenient methods ever invented.* 

IV. ^RECITATIONS. 

1* Tike first object in a Recitation, is to secure the attention of the Class. 



♦ Every one who cyphers, will of course have a slate. Indeed, it is deejrable that 
every scholar in school, even to the very youngest, should be furnished with a small 
•late, so tkat when the Itttl« fellows have learned their leeaoos, they may busy them- 
selves in writing and drawing various familiar ol^ects. Idleness in school is the parent 
of miscidrf, ana employment is the best antidote against /tisobeditnce. 

Geometrical diafftams and solids are also highly useful in illustrating many points in 
arithinetio, and no school should be withont tfaem. 
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This is done ofaiefly by thtowiog Jt/e and vatiity ittto the exercise. Chikhreit 
loathe dallness, while animation and variety are their delight* 

2. The Teacher should not be too much confined to his Text^book, nor de- 
pend upon it wboliy for illustrations. 

3. Every Example should be analyzed ; the " why and whefefore" of every 
step in the solution should be required, till each member of the class becomes 
perfectly familiar with the process of reasoning and analysis* | 

4. To ascertain whether each Pupil has the right answer to all the Exam- ' 
pies, it is an excellent method to name a question, then call upon some one to 
give the answer, and before deciding whether it is ri|^ or wrong, ask bow 
many in the class agree with it. The answer they give by raising their band, 
will show at once how many are right. The explanation of the process naay 
now be made. 

. Another method is to let tfae^ class exchange slates with each etber, and 
when an answer is decided to be right or wrong, let every one mark it accord- i 
ingly. After the slates are returned to. their owners, each one wi!l correct i 
his errors. 

Vw-^7B0RX)U6iIVS8S. 

The motto of every Teacher should be 'jl(%n'augkneu. Without it, tbe 
great ends of the study are defeated. 

1. In securing this object, much advantage is derived from frequent reviews, 

2. Not a recitation should pass without prMtical exercises upon the black- 
board or slates, besides the lesson assigned. 

3. After the class have solved the examples under a rule, each one should 
be required to give an accurate account of its principles with the reason for | 
each step, either in his own language or that of the author. i 

4. Mental Exercises in Arithmetic, either by classes or the whole scbool 
together, are exceedingly useful in making ready and accurate arithmeticians, 
and should he frequently practised. 

VI. SBLF-RCLIANCR. 

The hahUt of Self-reliance in study, is confessedly invaluable. Its power 
is proverbial ; I had almost said, omnipotent, *' Where there is a vdllf there 
is a tcayJ^ 

1. To acquire this habit, the pupil, like a child learning to walk, most be 
taf^;ht to depend upon himself. Hence, 

2. When assistance in solving an example is required, it should be given 
indirectly ; not by taking the slate and performing the example for him, but by 
explaining the meaning of the question, or illustrating the principle on which 
the operation depends, by supposing a more familiar case. Thus the pupi) will 
be able to solve the question himself, and his eye will sparkle with the consci- 
ousness of victory. 

3. He must learn to perform examples independent of the answer, without 
seeing or knowing what it is« Without this attainment, the pupil receives 
but little or no disc^line from the study, and is twfit to be trusted witb business i 
calculations. What though he comes to the recitation with an occasioBal 
wrong answer ; it were better to solve osequestiota vmderUandingUf aadii^sfli^ i 
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than to copy a score of answers from the book. What would the vtuiy of 
mental arithmetic be worth, if the pupil had the answers before him ? What 
is a young man good for in the CouiUing'fQom who has never Jearned to per- 
form arithmetical operations alone, but is obliged to look to the answer to know 
what figure to place in the quotient, or what number to place for the third 
term in proportion, as is too often the case in school ^ciphering ? 



PLEAiSURES OP SCHOOL TEACHING. 

The communiaation in the Manual upon the Sorrows of 8cko6l Keeping j 
it aeemed to me, did not tell the whole truth, 6n]}r one side of the truth, atid 
that) toof not the most desirable to have told. It is lamentable that teachers, 
who are- engaged in a wbrk necessarily attended with much perplexity and 
trial of patience, should be subjected to so. many evils which are not necessary. 
Green wood housed in the ditch, broken windows, tardy scholars, and officious 
parents, are needless anoyances, and should be fipeediiy removed. And being 
removed, I doubt whether the business' o/ the teacher is any more sarrotoftd 
than any other employment or profession. With a convenient school-house, 
and scholars well supplied with books, I find more pleasures than sorrotos; in 
teaching. There is, first, the pleasure of being engaged in a useful and noble 
work. No matter what public opinion says of teaching, it is, in itself, an 
employment as honourable as any other. Look at the common lawyer ; for- 
ever meddling with other people's business, — looking into their little, foolish 
quarrels ; blackening or whitewashing, as the case may be, some good-for- 
nothing character ; familiar, for the most part, with the vices, cheatings, 
duplicity, and all manner of meannesses of mankind ; and one would suppose, 
not without a fair share of perplexities, and annoyances ; — '19 his profession 
altogether blessed ? Is it most improving to his mind or heart ? 

Or the physician, working over the bodily bruises, sores, contagions and all 
maimer of ills to vrhich flesh is heir ; riding, if not ** boarding, round ;'* called 
up every dark and stormy night to leave wife and home, to attend the pressing 
calls of disease, which a bad night neVer fails to produce ; — is his ccdling so 
very desirable ? Is he free from anxieties, cares, troubles and all sorrows ? 
Or shall the clergyman, with a half a dozen snarling parishioners finding fault 
with his orthodoxy, or with his stupid mesmerizing sermons, or with his parti- 
ality in visiting the people, or prying into his family to detect some deficiency, 
— shall be pronounced the happiest of men ? 

True all these men are about a useful and respectable work ; but no more 
so than the teacher. What is a prdfessor in college but a teacher ? And his 
station commands the best talents ; men leave other honourable professions to 
be teachers of students. Yet a college teacher does not do as much to form 
character, — the mental and moral habits of the young, as the teacher of a 
dittrtct school. He is with his class only one or two hours a day, scarcely 
knows their names, rarely passes a social ^ve minutes with one of them, and 
cannot exert the influence upon character which the common teacher, who in 
with his scholars constantly, must have. Nor is the hearer of lessons recited 
in Latin and Graek and the higher mathematics, more improving to himself, 
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than hearing the lessons of the school is lo the public teacher. Opinion 
places teaching in college in a higher rank, and gives it a steadier home and 
better pay. But whether it i? more usi^ful or honourable depends, not upon 
the station or kind of teaching, but upon the teacher. 

There is, again, the pleasure, of watching the growth and developement of 
mind. The district school teacher, above all others, has this happiness. 
Minds of all kinds and peculiarHies are jander his training, and at a time when 
their expansion is so rapid that it can be seen. There is pleasure in seeing 
the opening bud of the flower^ and the amateur gardener is in raptures every 
morning as he visits his <^ vegetable children.'* it is pne of the purest joys 
of life to watch the growth of whatever nature, through our agency, is forming 
and maturing. The teacher of children ami youth has this joy. Under his 
training, one faculty after another of the young mind, is shooting up, and 
giving promise. of what it is «oon to becomei In every child there are all the 
susceptibilities and faculties of a Newton^ a Napoleon^ or a Paul ; and the 
teacher is watching to see in how many, or in .what favoured one, these may 
exist in as great a degree.^ Half the distinguished men of our state and nation 
once sat, children, in the district school. And many of them enjoyed no- ad» 
vantage of instruction beyond this school. Probably four-fifths of all who 
will niake themselves felt upon this worldi in^ thirty. or forty yeara hence, are 
now in these humble temples of-learoiDg ; and the character and extent<of their 
in^uence are every day being af^cted by the teacher. In all this there ia a 
subject of pleasing reflection. ^ How. many men have blessed— and some have 
cursed, their early teachers ! The teactfer is conscious that he can turn those 
young /acuities and susceptibilities into almost any channel ; it is his express 
work to mould them into the noblest forms of manhood. And daily he can see 
them as&ume shape and permanence under his moulding hand. 

To the teacher belongs the pleasure of inventiim. He can continually try 
new methods of teaching ; see what manner of 'conducting recitation is best 
calculated to impress and discipline mind. Ha can experiment upon dull heads 
and upon bright ones. And one deeply interested in teaching, will continually 
be devising news ways of cultivating the temper, disposition, and whole char- 
acter of his pupils. He finds this improving to himself, and profitable for the 
school. 

On the whole, I cannot see why the bnstness of teaching is not as full 
of pleasures as any other. Every calling has it« cares and sorrows ; 
even doing nothing is said to be a miserable business. Remove from teaching 
what need not and should not be incidental to it ; give the teacher a home and 
a fair compensation, and he has no reason to complain above other men. One 
of the- happiest men that I know is a school teacher, and has been for many 
years. He meets with more truly smiling countenances than the lawyer, 
physician, or minister. He improves himself as much as most men in other 
professions, and his usefulness is probably greater than it would be if he was 
in any other station. Let not teachers change their profession with the ex- 
pectation of lessf ning their sorrows ; but, if they love it, let them continue in 
it, and they will increase their pleasures. 

Soi.0. 
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Frqm the Oammm School Jouruul* 

ADDRESS TO PARENTS. 
JEixtract from a Teadier's Address to the Parents, of his Charge. 

** Where your treasure is, there Will your heart be ulso." Yes, parents^ 
whatever be that treasure, whatever be the object, or th)B objects which you 
most prize, around that object your heart, your affections, your deepest interests 
will twine. The efforts of your liaads will phey the. dictates jof your hearts, 
and no labour will be spared to render the object of your love still more valu- 
able and still more worthy of your high appreciation. 

Do you hold railroad or bank stock 1 How eagerly do you watch for the 
amount of the annual dividends J You frequently meet with your. brother stock-, 
holders to examine the sepurity of yotir investments, and. to concert measures 
for the advancement of your individual and corporate interests. , Are you a, 
farmer 1 How often do you visit your laboUrier^ at their work? and how min- . 
utely do you inquire of them at night, respecting their labours during tb^ day- 
The market prices of produce are carefully examined weekly, that you may 
not lose by fluctuations at the weekly sales. All this is right. But still more ; 
you are a Parenty and in your children you have an investment whose value 
no finite powers of calculation can determine or compute. How often do yoa 
visit the School-room to witness the progress of your children as they are 
advancing in their preparation for the high and responsible stations of active 
life? 

How often have you sought an interview with teachers to inquire after the 
conduct and progress of your children in school ; to inquire whether they are 
obedient or refractory ; whether they are industrious or idle ; whether they are . 
making progress commensurate with your wishes and the privileges which they 
enjoy ; or whether they are spending their time in idleness or play ? 

I know full well that your excuse for not visiting the school is a ^^watU' of 
time.^^ But, parents, ii9 this a valid excuse ? Reflect for a moment. Is it 
true that the most precious treasure committed to your care is your children ? 
Is it true that their characters, their happiness and usefulness in this life, and 
their happiness in a future state are to depend, in great measure, upon their 
education while young ? Is it true that your children are sooh, very soon, to 
become men and women ? that they are to form a conspicuous part of society ? 
that they are to dictate laws, habits and m<?ral8 to future generations ? Is it 
true that they are possessed of powers of mind, capable of indefinite expan- 
sion,- — powers that may be made the means of illimitable usefulness or injury ? 
Is it true that these minds are destined to an immortal duration ? Is it true 
that these minds, now in embryo as it were, are entrusted 10 your care to be 
reared up and fitted for high and responsible stations in life, and, so far as your 
influence may go, for ^aal fielicity ? Is it true that the Common School is the 
most effectual auxiliary in aiding you in this important enterprise and labour? 
To .these queries, yon give your, entire assent. Is it true then, or, rather, 
ought it to be true, that you find no time to visit the school f 

Parents and teachers ought to be one, — one in their interests, one in their 
feelings, one in their aims, one in their efforts. They ought to feel that they 
are labouring for the same great end» 
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Pirent9, will yoo, in fbtar^ try the experiment of visStingf the school raore 
frequently 1 If you find yoni'selves pooret for an occasional visit to the Bchool- 
room ; if yoo do not rather find yourselves richly rewarded by these visitSf I 
will reimburse yon fully for your time and trouble 

C. H. N0RMAI». 

Sprinfrfield, Jttn. 1848. 



THE TRUE THEORY OP EDUCATION. 

Th€ true Theory of Edttdatlon can only be developed by eonsiderragf what 
the being is. on whom it is designed to operate. Education is^ according to 
its etymology, the leading out or unfoldiog of the human powers. It is cbji- 
•ualy therefore a means for a certain purpose. To learn what that parpose is 
we must refer to experience, and we mnst investigate the capaciUes of the 
hjuman being. These being ascertained, education iS| id any particular case, 
an instrument for developing them. Now we know that man has not only 
physical add intellectual, out also moral and spirituai faculties, all of which 
eduction ought to taJce under its care. That edncatfon is incomplete which 
neglects any one of these facoHies ; and that education discharges its functions 
imperiectly which does not cultivate the faculties in 6uch degree that their 
action may be well adjusted, and their general working harmonious. Bat if 
there appear to be any one of the faculties apart from whose iofioence the rest 
work indifierently or produce baneful results, and which is found when in 
healthful vigour to strengthen and control the whole nature, this power ought 
to receive the chief attention. The work, then, of education is to foster, 
strengthen, and raise the physical, intellectual, moral, ind spiritual capabilities 
of man ; vbut especially his moral and spiritual capacities, which alone can 
govern the others. Some important deductions flow from these principles. 
Education ought to be universal both in relation to each individual and the 
community at large ; for it ought to be co-extensive with the capabilities on 
which it is intended to act. It is contrary to the constitution of man and to 
the designs of God for any one of our capacities to remain undeveloped. They 
err who neglect to educate the body, and they also err who neglect to educate 
the mind. These errors represent two diiferent classes of men. A certain 
school of philosophy at least makes light of religious education ; physical 
education also has been lamentably neglected by the teachers of religion. The 
latter error is now disappearing, but the former haa been gaining ground ; and 
this error is the more to be deplored because its consequences must be serioas 
and lasting. If any one, certainly the religious faculty may be considered ti 
the moving power of the human being. But for the peculiar political circum- 
stances of England, any system of popnlar education winch omitted direct 
religious culture would probably have been considered by thhifcing men as 
defective. The difficulties ^i^hicb stand in the way of an adjustment of eoo- 
fiicting claims may be nnmerous and great, and they may aecoont for the 
diffusion of the mistake in question ; but no difficultiea can excuse, nracb less 
juistify, a departure from the troth. Principles must be steadily asserted under 
Adverse as well as favourable circumstances, and the result will at last ^otfe 
f&r more satisfactory than anything which can ensue from expediency. Reli- 
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^gffio In .^tiQaliQO m ftlUinparjblQt and jfndispejBsi^U^ nor 9U|iib|the IrJIiAl «f /ft 

. jirq^pre«6ivei civUiz«^ion be ^etenrod from proclaii^ing Uie fact ))/ anj ai^jH^ftbimii' 

:ll|Oil thf^t it may i^ ^ome r,e«pects be taxiH^.tp a badaecoiuiU 

* In tmtJi a leligiooa trainiog is ^the only way of form&Bgr muAi a oharaoter <^ 

the trial* and duUea of life require both among tbe cich and Ifae poor. 9!ite 

Aiere acquisition of knowledge, and even of babits of cedeetio% ^n ^ wety 

<liait)e towards real happinesi^. Wbat the people want is true wisdom and jHoitJ 

- fMwery wtihoat which life id a eoene of confiict and misery ; bat wisdom .and 

moral power are the peculiar gifts of religion. 

Mon^ttyy^herefbre^ should be taught in the schools in connexion with the 
flsMtkina of religion. Apart from religious sanctions morality may dictate kmt 
fSaBlMt eontroL - Morality may enlighten and it may eigoin^bnt of itself .it is 
poweHaas ta.goirem ; it ie preceptive, not impolsivef pointing out our palh^Jrot 
■ BMit urging' neon to pnrsiie It. Now it is power rather than Jmowledge that 
znaa wants ; and aU genuine power ior moral purposes has its soorca in tali- 
jgrion. It may be well to remember that these distinctipns of morality and 
reiigiop are fa^ctitious apd arbitrary ; they are not recognised in t^e Chriatiafi 
r6:relatiQQ. Religion includes momlity, or rather, is morality as .well as roii- 
.^ioiiy eoqtprising in itself whatever is necessary formanto j^now, do, aijid ^be, 
whether in this state or the next, in order to fulfil the Divine will, top^ect 
his character, and worlE oqt his highest good. Consequently, be th«(t|i3 ViQil 
il»ined in the knowledge and practice of the Christian religion has xGC^bfeA 
-both a moral and religious education^ and is fitly prepared for the duties pf 
life. — Schools, hy Rev, Dr, Baird. 



'Wr^m Dr, JtytrmtCt Rtpcrt on a SytUm ef Public Elementary InHruetion for Vfptr Cmnadti, 

pp. 180.183. 

BASIS OF THE COMPULSORY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN 
PRUSSIA, SAXONY, AND SWITZERLAND. 

The sabjects of popular education are the younger, and the immediate tad 
necessary agents of it are the elder, inhabitants of the country ; and if fthe 
latter are indifierent and unfaithful to their duty, the former will grow up .in 
ignoranee, notwithstanding the provisions of the best, laws, and the besticxer- 
tions of the Government. One of the first steps then in a public work of this 
kind — a work which involves the interest of every family, and the fuliure 
deatinies of the country — is to excite parents and guardians to a sense sfMir 
r%<^rat and social obligations not only in respect to the estabfishment of schoefts, 
■but as to the character and efficiency of those schools, and the due education 
of their children for the present and the future^— for themselves, and their 
country. 

These remarks suggest a collateral subject to which I desire to draw atten- 
tion — not *pUh a ffiew of i^ecommending its adoption^ hut in order to impress 
mpo/i all concerned the principle which it involves. I allude to the compulsory 
attendance of children at school, as required by thekws'of Prussia and several 
other States of Europe. The prevalent impression is, that such a law is arbi* 
Xr^j — ^despotic — inconsistent with the rights of parents and the liberties of 

r 
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the tttbject. But wluit U the principle on which thia law H feonMlf Tke 
{>rinciple U (his, that every child in the land has a rt^ht to feocb an edoCA^OQ 
M will fit himtfit be an honest and usefur member of commoniiy, — that if the 
parent or guardiui cmmai provide him with iuch an edacation, the State it 
hound to do ao^ — and that if the parent unil not dQ so, the State wUl protect 
the tidld against euch a parent's cupidity and inhumanity, and the State wiil 
protect the bommuoity at large against any parent (if the term can be aj^ed 
to such a character,) sending for^h into it, an uneducated savage, an idle vagfa- 
bond, or an unprincipled thief. 

The parent or guardian is not isolated from all around him,— withont social 
relations or obligations* He owes duties to his- child, — he owes duties (cao- 
ciety. In neglecting to educate, he wrehagi his child, — dooms him to ign^ 
ranee, if not to vice, — ^to a condition little above that which is occupied faf 
horses and oxen i he also wrongs society by robbing it of an iirteUigent and 
useful member, and by inflicting upon it an ignorant and vicious barbarian^ 

To commit this two-fold wrong is a crime of the blackest character, whether 
cognizable by human laws or not ; to protect childhood and manhood and bo> 
ciety from such wrongs, is the object of the iPrussian law, which requires the 
attendance of every child from the age of six to fourteen years, at some school 
— public or privateuM the parent may perfer ; and if the parent is not able to 
pay for the education of his child, the State provides for it. The law there- 
fore protects the weak and the defenceless^ against the strong and the selfish : 
it is founded on the purest morality and the noblest patriotism ; and although I 
do not advocate the incorporation of it into a Statute in this country, I believe 
it to be the duty of every parent to a-ct in accordance with its spirit. With 
what a noble race would Canada be peopled forty years hence, if every child 
from this time henceforth should receive eight years instruction in the practical 
arts and duties of life on Christian principles ! 

But it is erroneous to suppose that the Prussian law on this subject is an 
appendage of despotism. It exists in the democratic Cantons of Republican 
Switzerland, in a more elevated degree than it does in Prussia. A. G. Escher, 
Esq., manufacturer at Zurich, whose testimony has been quoted in a former 
part of this Report, gives the following' evidence on this point, before the 
Privy Council Committee on Education. In answer to the question, << In the 
Free Cantons of Switzerland, is the education national and compulsor}' ?' — 
Mr. Escher says : " In the Protestant Cantons it is entirely so. No child can 
be employed in any manvjactory until he has passed through the Primary 
Sjchools ; and he is further under the obligation of attending the Secondary 
Schools until his sixteenth or seventeeth year. And under all circumstances, 
and for every employment, it is obligatory on parents to send their children to 
the Public Schools until they are absolved from the obligation by an examina- 
tion as to the efficiency of their education." In these Cantons the opinion of 
the people is, in the larger sense, the law of the land, yet so enlightened and 
so strong is that opinion, that it enacts laws, enforced by severe penalties, 
securing to every child such an education as is suitable to his intended employ- 
ment in life. 

The same elevated public opinion exists and operates in the free^tates of 
Germany, as well as in despotic Prussia. On this point I will quote the tes- 
timony of an intelligent American — late President of the Senate of the State 
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of Mft88fchQflett% and at present Secretary of the Board of E^eatfon at Boston 
— a fiian Who bae done much to advance the interests of education in his Native 
State, and to whom I have had frequent occasion to refer. Mr. Mann says :-^ 
*^ A very erroneous idea prevails with us, that this enforcement of school attend- 
ance is the prerogative of despotism alone. I believe it is generally supposed 
here, that such compulsion is not merely incompatible with, but impossible in, 
a free and elective governmi&nt. This is a ffreat error. , With t^ie exception 
of Austria, (including Bohemia,) and Prussia, almost all the other States of 
Germany have now constitutional Governments. Many of thetn have an Upper 
and Lower House of Assembly, like our Senate and House of Representatives. 
Whoever wifl attend the Parliament of S&xony, for instance, will witness as 
groat freedom of debate as in any country in the world ; and no law can be 
passed but by a majority of the Representatives chosen by the people them- 
selves. In the first school I visited, in Saxony, a lesson 'On Govemmenty' in 
which all the great privileges secured to the.Saxpn people by their Constitution 
were enumerated ; and both teacher and pupils contrasted their present free 
condition with that of some other countries, as well as with that of their own 
ancestors, in a spirit of congratulation ai^d triumph. The elective franchise in 
this and in several of the other States of Germany^ is more generally enjoyed, 
that is, the restrictions upon it are less than, in some of the States of our own 
Union. And yet in Saxony, years after the existence of this ConstituUon, and 
when no law could be passed without the assent of the people's Representatives, 
in Parliament assembled, a general code of school laws was enacted, rigorously 
enforcing, by fines and penalties, the attendance of children at school.'* 



OBJECT OP EDUCATION. 

Education can have no higher object than the creation of happiness by 
means of the formation of character. This is the great object of the Deity 
himself ; and even if the power which education gives is regarded as an instru- 
ment, as a means to some outward result, still the mental and moral culture is 
a good in itself. It is important therefore that the purposes of education should 
be kept in their proper rank. That which is secondary must not, however 
good, be thrust into the first place ; and above all, that must not be altogether 
lost sight of, which in reality is in itself a most important result, if not the 
great end of education. The formation of character, then, to make (so to 
speak) true men and women, beings with their faculties complete, and, in 
consequence, with all their internal sources of happiness entire, full, and active 
— this should be an object carefully studied and diligently pursued. But here 
even superior minds halt behind the truth, making the chief object of education 
some extrinsic result — such as, in the ease of males, fitness for the duties of 
their station in life ; in the case of females, such as may prepare them to be 
pleasing wives and useful mothers — aims excellent in themselves, but scarcely 
entitled to hold the first rank, if for no other reason than this, that an outward 
accomplishment does not of necessity imply such an inward culture as will 
ensure health and vigour of character, and that durable and growing happiness 
which attends on genuine personal excellence. — Stkoolsj by Rev, Dr» Ba%rd. 
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THE STATE SHOULD PttOVIDE POE THE EDWATION OP 
TEACHERS. 

If we expect improTementfi in agricoUare» we must look to agricoltaristB for 
them ; in tnechanism to mechAnics ; in medicine, to pbysicians ; and we must 
loolc to teaekers lor improvements in our schools. A teacher can make a 
district whatever he chosesi if Jbe la well qualified and has the right spirit. 
T.be State has done much for collegesi and it is well she has, for every well 
eduoated man is a hlessing to the community. But profeseiooal men act prin- 
cipally on mature mind ; the teacher operates upon the mind of children and 
youth, in its most plastic state, and when easily moulded. Teachers, there- 
fore, do as much for the state as professional men. Teachers should have the 
means ifir obtaining a necessary education at a moderate expense ; the State 
should provide a<6eminary for the accommodation of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred teachers, furnished with the best illustrations^ and instructors qualified 
to deliver lectures on the subject of t^achibg and the laws of mind, and that 
the system' of instruction be so arranged that in one term the course would be 
complete. Teachers' wages are so low that they cannot afibid to educate 
tbeinselves. The State cannot do ap act better calculated to do good, than to 
provide for their thorough education. Teaching is not the efiect of inspiration 
alone, and teachers do not drop down from the skies, nor are they made by 
nature more than any other men. We will not employ a physician without 
an education ; but a committee will employ a teacher whp knocks at his door, 
without enquiring into his education, moral character, and habits, and the 
parents will commit their chihjren to his care, to have their minds and charac- 
ters formed. It needs the most skilful person to take the young mind and 
develope its facalties, and to fit it for the high and noble employment for which 
God has designed it. — Re». M. Eiekatdttm^ of Durham^ Conm. 



GOOD RBGI7LATI0N^S FOR THE PUPILS OP A SCHOOL. 

The most common fault in deportment, or neglect of the courtesies of life 
among school children, consist in the indulgence of 4>oisterottsne88, unclean li- 
ness, rudeness of speech, disrespectful tones ; and, indirectly, lack of order in 
relation tor clothes, caps, books, kc., carelessness in regard to the property of 
ethers, or thoughtlessly meddling with others* afikirs. 

Among the regulations of a school of long standing, in one of our large 
cities, we find the following requisitions, which, with some exceptions, are 
connected with our subject ; and reference to which I have thought would lead 
us to the consideration of those details, most profitable to the practical teacher 
and conductor of a school. 

<<Boys are required to scrape their feet on tbe scraper, and to wipe them on 
every mat they pass ov^r, on their way to the school room ; to hang their 
caps, bats, overcoats, be, on the hooks aj^ropriated to them, respeerively, by 
loops prepared for the purpose ; to bow gracefully and respectfully, on entering 
and leaving the school-room, if the teacher be present ; to take their places 
immediately on entering ; to make no unneceeaary noise within the walls of tbe 
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Imilding, at any boar Whatever ; to lie^ tt#ir fldM<iii0» clothes^ and shoes 
olean ; to carry and bring their books in a satchel ; to quit the neighbonrhood 
of the school, in a quiet and orderly manner, immediately on beinff dismissed ; 
to present a pen by the feather end, a hnife by its haft, a book by the right 
dide upward to be read by the person receiving it \ to bow on presenting or 
recetring anything ; to Biand^ while speaking to a teacher \ to keep alt books 
clean, and the contents of desks neatly arranged ; to deposit in their pldoes att 
slates, pencils, &^., before leating school : to pick up all hats, caps, coattt 
bodks, tec., found on the flobr, and put them la their appropriate places ; to be 
a^ccoanlaMe for the condition of the floor nearest their own desks or $eats ; to be 
particulariy quiet and diligent, whenever the teacher is called out of tibe robm ; 
aiiid to promote, ais far as possible, tihe happiness^ welfbre, and improvement of 
others.'* 

Under the head of <* Prohibitions,'^ are the fQllowing items, which it ma^ b($ 
useful, in this connexion to introduce, 

^ No lioy is to throw pens, paper^ or anything, whatever, on the iopri or out 
at a door or window ; to spit on the floor ; to mark^ out, scratchf chaU^ qt 
otherwise disflgure, injure, or d^fiie, any portion of th^ school-house,, or any 
thing connected with 4t ; to meddle with the contents of auptbeir's' desj^ or 
unnecessarily to open and shat his own ; to use a knife in school without per^ 
mission ; to quit the school-room at any time^ without l^tfve ; to pass, noiai^, 
or upon the run through the ^chool^rpom or entry ; to pjay piOMhpM^ any 
where^ or at any game in the school^bouse ; to retain marbles won Ia play ; to- 
. whittle about the school-house ; to use any {Hrofane or indelicate language ; to 
nick-name any person ; to ihdulge ia eating and drinking in school ; to wi^ 
flcbool-hours by unnecessary talking^ langhing, playing, Idling* standijDg up, 
gazing around, teasing, or otherwise calling off the attention of others ; to 
throw stones, snov-halk, and other missiles, about the streets ; to strike,. pMMih, 
kick» or otherwise annoy his associates or others ; — in fine, to do any thing thajt 
the law of hw forbidEi ; that law .which requires us to do to o^ers m we 
should ikkk it rigU that they abouM do to us," 



INPliUENCB OT» A CLEAN SCHOpL-BOUSE. 

A neat, clean, ^r^h-aired, sweet, cheerful, well^arranged, and well-situated 
house, exercises a moral as well as a physical influence over its inmatei, and 
makes the members of a family peaceable and considerate of the feelings and 
happiness of each other ; the connexion is obvious between the state of mind 
thus produced, and habits of respect for others and for those higher duties and 
obligations which no laws can enforoe. On the contrary, a filthy, squalid, 
nojdow dwellings rendered still more wretched by its noisome ^te, and in 
whieh none of the decencies of life oan be obtained, contributes to make its 
vnfbrtunate inhabitants selfish, sensual, and regardless of the feelings of each 
oclier ; the con^tknt indnlgenee of such passimis render them Mckless and 
brntd ; and the transKiien is natmni to propensities and habits ineompatibk 
with a respect fo» the property of others, or ior the ]aws.-^Com. fiKeAeel Jmit. 
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MARKS OF A BAD SCHOLAR. 

Fr0m Jinptt'i Teaeker. 

At the time when she •bould be re*dy to take her seat at scbooly she com- 
meaces preparation for leaving home. To the extreme annoyance of those 
» about b^r, alljs now hnrry and boatlcy and ill-homottr. Thorough seavch is t» 
be made for every book or paper, for which she has occasion ; some an found 
in one place, some in anoth^'i ^^ others are forgotten altogether. Being 
finally equipped, ahe casts her eye at the clock, hopes to be in tolerable good 
season, (notwithstanding that the hour for opening the school has already 
arrived) and sets out in the most violent hurry. 

After so much haste, she is unfitted fbr attending properly to the duties of 

the school, until a considerable time after her lirrival. If present at the devo- 

tional exercises, she finds it difficult to command her attention, even when 

• desirous of so doing, and her deportment at this hour, is accordingly marked 

with an unbecoming Hstlessness and abstraction. 

When called, to recitEttion^^ she recollects that some task was assigned, which 
tlU that moment, she had ' forgotten ; of others she had mistaken the extentf 
moid commonly thinking them to be shorter than her companions suppose. In 
her answers to questions with which she should be familiar, she always naani- 
fesis more or less of. hesitation, and what she ventures to express, is very 
commonly in the form of a question. In these, as iii all exercises, there is an 
inattention to general instructions. Unless what is said be addressed particu* 
Ikrly to herself, her eyes are directed towards another part of the room ; it may 
be, her thoughts are employed about something not at all connected with the 
' school.' If reproved by her teacher for negligence in any respects, she is 
generally provided with an abundance of excuses, and however mild the reproof, 
she receives it ^e a piece of extreme severity. 

Throughout her whole deportment there is an air of indolence, and a want 
of interest in those exercises which should engage her attention. In her seat, 
she most commonly sits in some lazy postured—either with her elbows upon 
her desk, her head leaning upon her hands, or with her seat tipt forwards or 
backwards. When she has occasion to leaye her seat, it is a sauntering, 
lingering gait, perhaps some trick 19 contrived on the way, for exciting the 
mirth of her companions. 

About every thing in which it is possible to be so^ she is untidy. Her books 
are carelessly used, and placed in^her dedc without order. It she has a piece 
of waste paper to dispose off qhe finds it much more conrenienc to tear it into 
small pieces, and scatter it about, her deskr than to put in a proper place. Her 
hands and clothes are usually covered with ink. Her written exercises are 
blotted, aqd full of mistakes. 



A Teather tkoM he |ia<teii^.—- Ahnost every child has some trait which tries 
the temper of the teacher. Be is stubborn or forgetful^ idle or hasty ; these 
are great faults, but that of the teacher who loses his tenkper, is gveater. 
Patieiice is a virtue whidi is especially demanded in the work of instructioii ; 
hot for this reaaaQ, above others, that all impatience on the teacher's part dis- 
turbs in a high degree the ^process of communicating moral tnith.*-£fefto«4 
Manual* 
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, Cietro an JBaoiks.r-" Their study is 
the BoariihmeDt of the mitKl of youth, 
and the delight of that of old age. It ia 
the ornament of prosperity, tfie solace 
and the refage of adversity. , Book stu- 
dies are delectable at home, and not bar- 
tbensome abroad ; they gladden us at 
night, and on our journeys, and in the 
coantry*'*, And D'Israeli says, ** Amidst 
all his publit . ocoupatioos and private 
studies,, either of tbepi sufficient to have . 
immortalized one man, we read with 
astonishment in the Faniiliar Epistles, of 
the minute attention be paid to the for- 
mation of his library and cabinet." And 
when sending his small collection (small, 
relatively, we me^n) to any one of his 
several villas, he calls it " infusing a soal 
inko the body of his house.*'' 

. Stimulus to Education %n CAtna.— It 
^ ie a remarkable fact, that there exists in 
China probably greater indocements, and 
higher prizes, for the successful exertions, 
of her people in theit native literature, 
than in any other part of the world } and 
the result is, that education is eagerly 
embraced by all who are not too poor to 
be enabled to afford the necessary time 
and expense. The theory of the Chinese 
Government professes to promote to the 
offices of state only such natives as shall 
have obtained a literary degree ; and 
Crovernment' Commissioners are periodi- 
cally sent round the country, to conduct 
the literary examinations' in, the several 
provinces, and to award the degrees. 
And though Chiha is still groaning under 
the yoke of a foreign dynasty— the Mant- 
chow Tartars— even the most disappoint- 
ed of the native scholars allow, that, 
under this foreign government, literature 
is the usual road to rewards and honours; 
fi>r though many high offices in China 
are given to the Mantchow Tartars, by 
far the greater part of the offices of the 
state are filled by Chinese scholars.— 
Rev. G. SnUth. 

Free Schools — '« It is, en all hands, 
acknowledged that the best hope of gen- 
uine patriotism is the complete instrnctioa 



of the »koU popttUHon; and that the 
best securities of wise, virtuous, and pa- 
ternal governments, are the cnltivat^ed. 
faculties of the people, enabling them to 
discriminate between law and oppression, 
liberty and anarchy, protection and des- 
potism ; and, from the condition of man- 
kind in other times and countries, to 
draw comparisons favorable to the happy 
condition of their own, while it should 
never be forgotten that a cultivated mind 
fitids that. resource in books' and in intel- 
lectual pursuits, which constitutes the 
bes^ security of public and private morals.'* 
-^Blair's Ufmersal Preceptor. 

Prqfane £fiMann^.— The detestable 
practice.of profane swearing is motiveless 
and gratuitous wickedness. It is a vice 
which neither gives any property to the 
poor man, nor any luxury to the vile one. 
It degrades even the clown to a lower 
st»te of vulgarity ; and it would render 
the presence of.even the most polished 
gentleman offensive and disgusting, if it 
were ever possible for a gentleman to be 
guilty of it.— i2(m< Horace Mann, 

When tboQ dort tell another** j«la, Ibefeia 
Omit tb« ottba, wbkh trae arit cannot itccd : 

Pick oot of uiim the mir*Ji, biit not the •!»: 
He pare* Us apples wbo «iU deaily iw4. 

Power qf £tndii6S5.*-No roan has 
ever measured it, for it 4s boundless. ; no 
man ever seen its death, for it ie. eternal. 
In all ages of the world, in every clime, 
among every kind, it hath shone out a 
beautiful star, a beaming glory. 

Development qf a Bad Bdueation.-^ 
Better fling a blazing torch into your 
neighbour's honse, that mutter iuDendoe 
against his credit. If it concerns you, 
inquire into it ; and when yon have dis- 
covered a fpoit, whether it be for or against 
him, out with it, for the truth can do no 
barm. If it does not concern you, leave 
it to those it does. To repeat a mere 
surmise, is, in most cases, to take part in 
the mannfactutre of a lit, for the gosB^>- 
ing weakness that prompts the repetition, 
erives, and can seldom d»ny itself, the 
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grfttifiefttion of tiding «ome little to its 
Btrwgih; and though tbo flrilt inklfng 
may bavo b«en torn of a fact, the 
chaneea are a thooaand to one agaioat the 
final assertion, rnraour-bnilt and folly-, 
fastened as it is, bearing any deeent 

resemblande to the truth Chambers* 

Jdumdl, 

Remmhranu.'^lii some instances, to 
rec'olTeot the .instructions, of a former 
period will be to recoUeqt too the excel- 
lence, the affection, and the deatti of the 
person who gave them. Amidst the sad- 
ness of such a remiembranoe, it will be a 
consolation that they ve not entirely lost 
to us. W.se monitious, when they re- 
turn on us with tills melancholy charm, 
hive more pathetic cogency than when 
they were first uttered by the voice of a 
living friend who is now silent It will 
be an interesting occupation of the pen- 
sive hour, to re<i0UBt the advantages 
wliich we have received from beings who 
hUVe left the world, and. to Reinforce oar 
virtues (torn the dust of thos<5 whs first 
taught ihtin.'i-Fosier's EssAys. 

I^gn qf Inanity. i^—S<!iarc^Iy have I ever 
heard or read the introductory phrase— 
** i may say without vanity," but some 
striking atod characteristic iifstance of ran- 
ity has immediately followed it-^FrankUn, 

Memorjr. ^^Withont memdry the judg- 
ment mtnrt be iinrenfployed and ignorance' 
must be the consequence. Pliny s^ya it 
i^ oiie of the finest gifts of nature. Al- 
though there is something chilling in that 
sad, inevitable word, the pi^st — although 
ia looking through the thronged rolls of 
hfstbi^ atnd reading of all the dead pas- 
sions, the fruitless anxieties, the vain 
unproductive yearhings of beings that 
wei-e oiice as full of thrill life andfeeling 
as ourselves, and now are nothing, we 
gaiti i)ui the cold moral' of our own little- 
ness-*— still the very indistinctness of the 
(distance softens and beautifies the objects 
o'f a fdfmer epoch tliat we thus look back 
upon ; aiid in the far retrospect of the 
^ay gen^ by, a thousand bright and 
l^tistening spots stand out and catch the 
last inost t>rillialnt rays of a siin that has 
long set to the multitude of smaller things 
4rbuiid them . -^Anonyftious, 



ht^uMity is the grand antagoBMt pi 
ciimt |« Widl as ptf^rty. It is the sale 
which preserves from moral eor r o pli op. 
Were iodnstfy duly and universally ibcbI- 
cated in youth, and enlightened, encour- 
aged, and honoured, we should 1iai« 
much Tess need of jails, and poor honaea* 
aiid we opine of lawyers, than we hare 
ii4Jw— three items of expenses that eon- 
sums much of bur substance. The lata 
Bish(^ Asbu^ry, having, fn one of hia ser- 
mons, offered a bitter reproof to fbese 
who peglect the duty to their children, of 
bringing them up with moral and kidna- 
trious habits, suddenly paused and said, 
*< but you #ill say this is hard ! Alu !"' 
added he, letting his veice fall to a low 
and soft key, " ft is harder to be damned!**' 
And temporally speaking, it is harder to 
see them in the jail or poor houfe, or va- 
gabonds at farge.— ^^in^jjfMiovs. 



Taltnt and Gonitis.— Talent shows mo 
what another man can do,; genins «c- 
quaiots irie with the Spacious circuits of 
th^ common nature. One ia carpentiy ; 
the other is growth. To make a step 
intd the worl^ of thought is now given to 
but few men ; to make a second step be- 
yond a first, only one in a country can do 
it ; but to carry the thought on to three 
steps marks a great teacher. Aladdin's 
palace, with its one unfinished window, 
which all the gems in the royal treasury 
cannot finish in the style of the meanest 
of the profusion of jewelled wlnjdowa that 
were built by the genii in the niglit, ia 
but too true an image of the e£>rt of 
t^ilent to adcj one verse to the oopious 
text which iaspiraticn writes by one or 
other scribe from age to age.<^~T/ke JDiaL 
U, 8. 



Tru^.-7-A parent may leave an estate 
to his son, bat how soon may it be 
mortgaged ! He may leave him money, 
but hpw soon ma]r it be squandered. 
Better leave him a sound constitution, 
habits of industry, an nnblemiahed repu- 
tation, a good edncatidn, and an inward 
abhorrence of vice in any shape (^r form ; 
these cannot be wrested from bioia and 
are better than thousands ^ gM, an4 
silver. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

KbPORT of THB SuPRMNTStlDmr^ OF EPVOATION FOR LoWBR GAfTADA^rOi. 

THB Scholastic Ybae 1846-7. Pnniefrf ijy Qrd^r of the LegUUUive 
AsurMy, 1848, ^. 178. 

This elaborate Report, for a duplicate copy of which (EDgtish and French) 
we beg to thank the AuthoTi Dr. MeUleur, Tvas laid before the Legialatiye 
Assembly in March last. It contains adisctission of the Tarious proposed 
systems of Educational Law for Lower Canada, exhibiu the character of the 
opposition to the, existing School Law, and presents a tabular view of the statQ 
of the Common Schools for the last six months of 1846, and the first siit 
months of 1847,. The contents of this docoment are as follows :-^LetteT to 
Provincial Secretary, page 8 ; Introdtiction^to the Report, page 5 ; Report, 
page 6 : Principles of the present School Law, page 8 ; General Observations* 
pa^ 18 ; Summary of th^ motives for retaining the Xaw, page 4]l ; Defects 
of tiie Law, page 42 ; DiiKjrent systems of ^ueation proposed, page 44 ; 
Examinatioaof the Systems proposed, page. 45 ; Amepdqaents proposed to be 
mad0 to the Law^ page 74 ; Remarks , on the proposeid Amendments, page 84 $ 
Other sublets of legislation touching Public Instruction, page 91 ; ^ti^tisti^al 
Tables and Remarks npon them, page, 98 ; Circukr No. 9, page 138 ; Forms, 
paga 167 j Circular No. 10, page 172 ; Citcular No. 11, page 174. 

It will thus be seen that the topics of this document are various, and that 
only a small part of It is devoted to the statement and. exposition of the last 
year's School operations. From the Statistical Tables it appears that there 
w«« in operation during the Scholastic School year 1846-7, 1,613 Sphools ; 
that there were 63,28,1 Children in the Schools ; that the sum of £2^247 
4s. 8d, had been expended out of the Legislative Grant for the Salaries of 
School Teachers ; and that £6,444 12a. « Od. had been appropriated to the 
building and repairs of School-houses. It appears that since 1842, 494 
School-houses have been built or repaired, for which £17,983 14s. 3 id. have 
b^n expended out of the Legislative School Grant. No part of the School 
Grant -for Uppet Canada is allowed to be expended for the erection or repair of 
School-houses, or for the Salaries of the Provincial or District Superintendents ,; 
but it is exclusively expended in payment of the Salaries of School Teachers. 

We are not informed by these Tables, or in any part of this Report, of the 
whole number of Childrea of School age in the several Counties, or in Lower 
Canada at large ; nor of the amounts raised by local JhHttmekU and Ratt^ 
kiUg ; nor of the length of time the Schools hav« been kept open by qualified 
Teachers ;, nor of th^ classification of the pupils, and. tlye subjects of stiidy in 
which they aro lev^rtUy engn^ed. In the absence of these detail^ or (^ anf 
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aocouDt of what is done in support of the SebooU bejpond the expenditure of 
the Legislative Grant for the Salaries of Teachers and the buildiagand repairs 
of School-hoosesy no idea can be formed of the extent of Education, or of wlimt 
the people are doing for its eitenaion, in Lower Canada. 

The population of Lower Canada is said" to be larger than that of Upper 
Canada ; of the annual Legislative grant of £50,000, £29,000 of it have been 
appropriated for the support of Common School Edneation in Lower Canada, and 
only £21,000 for th? same purpose in Upper Canada. But the number of Schools 
reported in operation In Upper Canada ita 1847 was 2,727 ; the number of 
children in the Schools was 124,8^9 ; the amount raised by the people by 
local voluntary taxation, in assessments and rate-bills (w addition to the Legis- 
lative grant, and in addition to the sums expended for the erection and repairs 
of School-houses) was £58,868 10s. 3d. ; the number of Schbol-houses was 
2,537 ; thd average time of keeping open the Schools throughout Upper 
Canada during the year, was 8i months. We enter into no further details at 
present respecting the studies of pupils, ^e books trsed in the Schools, the 
comparative attendance of boys and girls, in Summer and Winter, &c. Sec. be. 
These will all appear in the Annual Report of the Chief Superintendent, iff 
respect to .every District and Township in Upper Canada. These few faets — 
the only points on which there are data in the School Report for Lower Canada 
to institute a comparison — may suffice to show that Ui^r Canada, upon the 
principles of equity, has hardly received its due share of the £{^0,000 School 
Grapt. 

Dr. Meilleur has made several allusions to Upper Canada, which are not 
quite, correct in respect either to fdcts or the provisions of our School Law ; 
but we do not think it worth while to advert to them more particularly. His 
Report contains fibundant evidence of his intelligence. Impartiality and candoor, 
of his vigilant attention and patriotic devotion to the educational interests of 
his fellow countrymen, as well as of the formidable obstacles with which be 
has to contend on' every side. The School Law in Lower Canada is different 
in various respects from that of Upper Canada. There are np local Superin- 
tendents there (which we think is a defect ;) but Dr. M0illeur combines in 
himself the powers which are possessed by the Provincial and District Super- 
intendents in Upper Canada, and directs the payment of the Legislative grant 
to each Teacher and local School corporation ^ the Crovemor, on the Soperin- 
tendent's -recommendation, caii appoint School Commissioners in- any Monict- 
pality where the people do n6t elect them, and those Commissioners have all 
the powers in School matters that are possessed by both oar District Pooncils 
and Trustees. The Government likewise appoints the local Boards of School 
Examiners for, ^e licensing of Teachers and the' selection of School4K)olE8. 
These we legret to see, «re a#par«<efioard8--^BfotestssitaDd Rmnhn Catlioiic. 
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'We bIso regret to dbserre that the eem^oHBhip of religions bdoks is givie!tt to 
the Clergy, {u Upper C«ji«<Jat it is, where w^ think it ought to be^ with 
tlie pAreats or guardians of children. The Superintendent, there prescribes 
Ib^ forms ^and regulations for the Schools^ and decided u]^on all disputed ques- 
liong. The great principles and general provisions of the law Dr. M^illeur 
maintains to be goody and insists that its operations have been emin^tly 
euccesKful and beneficial ; while there are certain defects in its details whic]^ 
\kB specifies and desires to see remedied. We will not enter into^any discussion 
or oifer any gen(^ral observations on the several topics of Dr. Meilleur s Report;, 
but will conclude with a few extracts, expressive of his views on the principal 
provisions of the law and the.character of the opposition against it : — 



Board qf,Examii}erSf Books, Sfc. 

These Boards of Examiners are form- 
ed'by the iaterventjoft of the Superintend- 
ent of Educatio'n, who is for this pui;pose 
the adviser and the organ of the Governor. 
The Superintendent fornishea the Beards 
with the seals and forms of certificates 
die7.req«iire» and he is the official channel 
whereby publicity is given to the admission 
of Teachers, without subjecting the Boards 
of Examiners to one farthing of cost ; the 
expisnses incurred for this purpose being 
eharged to the contiageneies of bis ofHce, 

Neverthaless, these Boards are^ in their 
action, indepehde'nt.of the local and gover- 
lAental authbrities ; and by the nature of 
their composition, and by that of the pow* 
ers entrusted to th^m and of the duties ira-* 
posed upo^ ttem by the Act,* th^y afford a 
guarantee for a degre^ of integrity, tmifor- 
xhity and impartiality, in their proceedit^s, 
and of ability and moral character in the 
Teachers admitted, to which the systems of 
popular education in practice elseWhere 
oflfer nothing comparable.— (ppJ 12-13,) 

I ought not to forget here to mention, 
that the Boards of Examiners are of two 
separate and distinct kiqds ; that is to say, 
one of them is Catholic, for the admission 
of Catholic Teachers, and the* other Pro -» 
testant, for the admission of Protestan^ 
Teachers. 

The Boards of Examiners have power 
to prescribe what ^ooks are to be used in 
the Schools which are under the. control of 
the Law ; and the School Commissibners 
being confined to one or other of the glasses 
of Teaeh^rf^ mmtioaed in the 50th seeitpa, 



and having no power to allow any hooks 
llot apprbved by the Boards of Examiners 
to be used in the Schools under their' con- 
trol, ft follows that the course of instruc- 
tion to be pursued in each Elemeataiy <er 
Model School, and the kind of books to be 
used therein, are designated by the l^W; 
excepting always suoh books as relate ti> 
morality or religion, the selection of which 
is the exclusive* province of the Priest or 
Minfeter of the locality,, as regards the 
children of his own religioas persvpsion. 
This right, with that of beinga School 
Visitor, which the Law confers upon htm 
dt facto, gives him in the School as in the 
Church, that control which he ought to 
exercise over the moral and religious in- 
struction of the children of his persuasion. 
~(p. 15.'.) 

BupermUndent o^ Edncaiion, 
f I am, indeed, cff opinion, that the Super- 
intendent of Education ought not to be a 
political character, so' that he may be able 
to devote himself entirely to the depart- 
ment entrusted to him. • I have, thereforcv 
made it a point always to conduct myself 
in- such a. manner as not to allow my at- 
tention jto he drawn from my duties by any 
considerations foreign to the important ob- 
ject to the. attainment whereof the law has 
charged me to.contriburp ; »nd [ have con- 
Sfantly endeavoured to do this with a view 
tathe general good of all, without distinc- 
tion of on gi ni ' party or reli gioiis belief. So 
that, accordjiug to my view 6i the subjeAi» 
if the existing laW is defective in its previ- 
sions relative to the Superintendent of 
£duca«ioii> the defect couMats oftlyin rkm 
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omiawofi of eoactmeaiswhieli sbodlcleoii- 
fer on him greater powers, empowering 
hiiii to ihterfere mord directly and absotnte- 
)y in'th<i loeal working of the law, when- 
evfi the StDhooI Commisaioners should 
ne^tect oc refuse to perform the duties as- 
signed to them. — (p. 16.) 

It is not unimportant to remark in fhis 
piace, that the salary of the Superintendent 
and all the contingent expenses of his of- 
fice, are paid out of the public chest and 
not out of the legistative grant for edu- 
eation, as certain enemies of the Act 
have stated and published. Not one pen- 
ny is taken but of the fund last named, 
the destination whereof is special and 
sacted. It is employed solely in aiding the 
people to give their children the ii^struction 
<>f which they stand in need.— (p. 17.) 

liu prtstmi School Law and its Opponents,^ 
In-contending for the maintenance of t^% 
presenit Law and th^ conservation of its 
principles, I feel that 1 am performing a 
difficult — but an honourable task. It is dif- 
ficalt, because a number of persops have 
iMgued together against this Law, and 
bocaoAe, in certain localities, the inhabit^ 
ant)s are violebtly opposed to it ; but ho- 
nourable', because I perform it from an 
honest and conscientious conviction, based 
u|^on observation and experience, and upon 
a mass of facts which no other person than 
myself has, by bis position, the means of 
becoming so intimately acquainted with as 
I am. And the task of defending the prin- 
ciples of the present Law is honourable 
also, because, in defending them, I work 
earnestly forthe success of the bedrest cause 
in which the true friends of the prosperity 
and happiness of the country can. now be 
^gaged. J do' not despair, therefor^, of 
carrying with rae,' in this work, the fo<^t 
wishes not only of &th?rs of families and 
legislators, but also of eyery disinterested; 
independent, honest, and sen^iblvs man in 
the country. Forwtio does not no^ f«el 
how. important it is not to tnrn tl^e people 
aside from their course, not to make them 
lose (ai|d for a long time perhapis) all confi- 
dence in every kind of Education La#, and 
not to revive in the hearts of those egotists 
^hoare ready 'to oppose everything, the 
trratioital and. ci^l hope of seeing every 
system oipxAMt i^trnction Ans^kted. 



Onr efforts in the great work must Ke 
continued with ardor, and. we must 9^p\y 
ourselves with new aeaf to secnre \ht suc- 
cess €i ihesft means which have Ipeen no 
generally snecessfhl in willing; hands. A» 
to those who bear no good will to the work 
And are determined to oppose everything, 
it is "useless to endeavour to legislate to 
their, tastes, unless wo intend our kgiala- 
tion to be anomalous and monstrous, and 
to enact that henceforth nothing shaiil be 
done for the education of the people. Un- 
less such were its character, no Education 
Law, though it should be sent down from 
heaven, would obtain their frank and sin- 
cere co-operation. For the rest, the pre- 
sent Law being generally known, liked 
and appreciatf'd, and working gfettoiaOy 
well, changes in it which would please the 
inhabitants of certain locatitiea would as- 
suredly displease those who approve and 
support it» and would therelbre eomtitnte 
an act of exceptional legislation, for the 
purpose of the minority of the peofde of 
the counlry.-^pp. 19^20.) 

Compulsory Provisumfor Mementary 

Education. 
Compuisoiy provimon for the pnrpoae of 
educating the children of the p^pU, re- 
dembles the, Criminal I^w in this, that it 
in no way interf^fea with or concema tbe 
well disposed. Compulsion for the pur- 
pose of elementary education is compul- 
sion ohiy upon those who are indifferent, 
apathetic, ill-disposed or opposed to pop«- 
lar education ; for those who are well dis- 
posed and friendly to education are in no 
way constraiafed by this compulsion,. sfince, 
according to the equitable provision, which 
requires from those liable to contclbuljien 
such sums only as are proportionate to 
their means, they pay less towards the 
amount required by law, than they so ge- 
nerally an4 laudably paid under the volun- 
tary system* Now the number of such 
persons is great in' this country, and to le- 
gislate for those who 4re th*us opposed to 
them on the subjec,t of the Common School 
Law, would be to legislate for a very small 
irvinority of the people. — (p. 34.) 

P^Ucy qf tks Oj^onsnts ^ tfts £ms. 
If the present School Law were reafiy 
bad,' it w<fnhi lior rt^ire so niiibh tionble, 
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ao mqch rnoning nboiit^ so pmelrtrgameot, 
soriiUMrh •peechUyingy nor bo much agita- 
tion, to prove it so. A thing really bad is 
soon found out and perceived to be so, the 
defects^ of its nature soon become apparent 
in some way or other. If th? Law then 
were really bad, it might have been safely 
l«ft to time and experience to pro¥e it so. 
This would Ihave been a sure and sitnple 
method to which sensible men, friendly to 
propnlar education, could have made no 
reasonable objection. 

But the dtfcriers of the School Law were 
not willing to leave the habitans to put it 
quietly to the proof. They banded them- 
selves together against it, and there are no 
mean6 which they have not artfully tried 
for the purpose of preventing it frorn word- 
ing. It is clear then that they were afraid 
(and with good cou8e)of the effectsof tin^ 
and experience. In feet, the decriers of the 
Law, impatient for the attainment of their 
purpose, hastened to proclaim it unjust, 
tyrannical, and unpopular. They feared 
the result of the experiment' which they 



knew would have the eSectof oodei^iving 
th^ people ; and this has been precisely i\fi 
effect in every place where these waad^r- 
ingland raving agitators . have not made 
their appearance for the purpose of pervert- 
ing the too credulous Ao/ziton^t and of per- 
suading them that the Sctiool.Law was 
vicious, that it was their duty to oppose it 
by every means in their power. 

We may therefore conclude that the pre- 
sent Law is only bad for those who have 
made it so, and that its wolrktng hlu bfen 
difficult, useless, or null, for those only 
who have wished it to be so, or who have 
been imbued with the pernicious doctrines 
of perverse and ambitious men, interested 
in leading them astray* For whenever the 
inhabitants, leil to themsejlves, have acted 
with a good will and in gpod faith, the Law 
has been attended with happy results, under 
the favourable auspices of the members of 
the Clergy of every persuasion, and of the 
School Commissioners and other frif'nds of 
education.— (p. 40.) 



Wording of (ke new School Act in the Town of Niagara. — A strikinjg con- 
trast is presented between the City of Toronto and the ToWn of Niagara in 
the tBupport and prospects of the Common Schools. The corporate authorities 
of Niagara, instead of shutting up the schools to gratify wealthy or party 
eelfkihnees, nobly provide for educating all the children in the Town, and ani- 
mate the exertions of the teachers and pupils by opening the Town HaH for a 
public examination of them^ and for the distribution of prizes to the most meri- 
torious pupils of the several schools. What a different feeling would have 
-been produced in the City of Toronto by a public school examination and exhi- 
bition of all the pupils of Common Schools of the City in the City Hall, from 
that of shutting up the schools and leaving the children to wander about in 
ignorance, idleness, and vice. It appears that there has been an increase of 
more than eighty per cent, in the attendance of pupils in the Town of Niagara 
since the present Aot came into operation. We copy the following from the 
JViagara Miil of the 2nd instant ; and it is delightful to see ^he authorities 
and inhabitants of that ancient Town evincing so lively an interest in the edu- 
cation of the mass of their youth : — 



'' On the 28th ultimo, the scholars at- 
tending the different Common Schools in 
Town were examined in the Town Hall, 
which, though large, was filled to over- 



flowing with children and persons who 
took an interest in the scene. We rescret- 
ted that imperative duties prievented our 
attendance. We understand the actine 
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Town Snperintendciit, Jomr Pdwxu., 
Esq., AnDOoaeed that the iocreMe of chil- 
dren attending the Common Schoolsi since 
the present School Act came in force, is 
174 over last year. The following Prizes 
were awarded by the Trostees on the oc- 
casion :— 

rOR GOOD CONDUCT. 

To Joseph Steel, attending Mr. Shaw's 
school, 1 prize ; James Carnachan, under 
Mr. J. M. Dann, 1 do ; Jane Chrichton, 
in Miss £edson*s school, Ido; Etiaa 

- Druce,in Mrs. Willson's tichool, 1 do; 
John Kennedy, in Mr. Laoney's scbooli 
1 do. 

HfSTORTy ORAMMAR, WRITXKO, RBADIKG, 
SP£LLtNO, OXOORAPHT, AHD ARITHSMTIC. 

Mr. ^baw's 1st Class.— Andrew Carna- 
chan, Ist prize ; Jane Hntchinson, 2nd 
do ; Samuel Malcomson, 3rd do : Robt. 
Christie, 4th do ; James Gash, 5th do. 

2nd Class-*Reading, Spelling. Writing, 
Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic 
— George Kay, Ist prize ; Sophia Bra- 
dy, 2nd do ; William Christie, 3id do ; 
Barbara Dunn, 4th do ; Jane Petley, 
5th do. 

3rd Class-^Writing, Heading, Spelling, 
Arithmetic, and Grammar. — Thomas 
Howard, 1st prize; Thomas Stevenson, 
2nd do i £tizabeth McBride, 3rd do ; 
Janet Carnachan, 4th do. 

4th Class— Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
and Spelling, under the instruction of Mr. 
J. Dunn, Assistant. — ^James Niwman, 
ist prize ; John Painter, 2nd do. 

5lh Class— Reading, Spelling, and Writ- 
ing, under Mr. J. M. Dunn.— Ann Hot- 
ton, Ist prize ; Jos. Beard, 2nd do ; Wm. 
Meoeilly, 3rd do. 

6th Class— Reading and Spelling, under 
Mr. J. M. Dunn.— Walter TurriU, 1st 
prize; Hamilton Campbell, 2nd do; 
Harlo Trumble, Srd do. 

The total number of pupils present, be- 
lon^ng to Messrs. Shaw and Dunn's 
school, were 193. 

MRS. MART Wilson's school. 

Ist Class— Reading, Spelling, Writing, 
and Arithmetic— £lisabeth Leich, 1st 



prise : Jane LifVender, 3nd do ; Sninh 
Shark, drd do ; Margaret Lavender, 
4th do. 

2nd Class— Rending, Spelling, and VTrit* 
ing. — Mary Ann Gardener, Istprize; 
Sarah Roddy, 2nd do: Martha Kenne- 
dy, Srd do ; Isabella Gash 4th do. 

3cd Class — Reading, Spelling, and Writ- 
ing.— Elizabeth fiawn, 1st prize ; Maria 
Kemsley, 2nd do. 

4th Class— Reading and Spelling- — Fanny 
Leich, Ist prize ; Mary Ann retley, 2nd 
do. 

Total number of children belonging to 
Mrs. Wilson's school, 55. 

MISS eedson's school. 

1st Class— Granmiar.— Prize to Miss Ma* 

ria Finn. ^ 

2nd Class — Grammar — Rebecca Jolly, 1st 

prize ; Sarah Bishop, 2nd do. 
Ist Class— Arithmetic— Prize to Balom 

Eedson.. 
2nd Class — Artiimetic. — Jane Andrews, 

1st prize ; Susan Mandifold, 2nd do. 
Ist Class Geography. — Prize to Miss Ag- 
nes Kay. 
2nd Class— Geography.— Prize to Susanna 

Fairfield. 
Ist Class— Reading. y^ Anna Langel, 1st 

prize ; Martiia Cnrichton, 2nd do. 

The number of pupils belonging to the 
above school is 5^. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOL— MR. LUOHRT. 

1st Class— En jg;ti&h Grammar. Reading, 
Writing, anoArithmetic— Prize to Jas. 
McGain. 

2nd Class — Reading.— John Sinnon, Ist 

Srize ; John M^irphy. 2od do ; James 
Lyan, 3rd do. 

3rd Class— Reading— Philomene Kenne- 
dy, l9t prize ; Margaret McNally ; 2nd 
do ; Mary Ann Morley, 3rd do. 

Writing.— David Lanagan, 1st prize ; John 
Kearns, 2nd do. 

2nd Class— Arithmetic— Susan Kennedy, 
1st prize : Mary McGuire, 2nd do ; Jo- 
hanna Anderson, 3rd do. dumber in 
attendance, 72. 

We are informed the number of children 
examined on the occasion, was 377." 



FROFAmTT at School TfiAcii£R9. — In the printed Forms and Regula- 
tions for the organization and government of Common Schools in Upper 
Canada, it is said, — in reference to giving certificates of qualification to candi- 
alates for School-teaching, — '< No profane or intemperate person ought to be 
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employ^ in ^e institunkm ot youth." A locnl Soperinten^etit in the neigh- 
bouring State af New- York having rejected candidates ufpon tlie ground ef 
prbfaneness^ it was made the sul^ect of representation to higher authority ; 
and the following is the yery just and enlightened decision of the Sttite Super- 
intendent on the sttbjeot :— - 



Swretary af State's Office, 
Albany, ^\st Jtdy, 184^. 

Sir, — You desire to know whether ha- 
bitual prbianity shouid be regarded a dis- 
qualification in persons presenting them- 
selrea as Candidates fo? School Teachers. 

Among the qualifications required for a 
School Teacher, a good moral character 
is not the least important.*-He may be a 
proficient scholar, and may possess un- 
doubted ability to impart instruption with 
success, but if his instruction is immoral 
in its tendency it is worse than ignorance. 

Profanity Is not less a violation of moral- 
ity than falsehood, drunkenness, or theft* 



It begets a recklessness* of thought and 
action— a moral vacuum, where every vtee 
may find a sure i^eceptacle ; ^ad. in tender 
ydutb, a person entrusted with their char- 
acter^ their prospects, and their.useftdnesp, 
it should npt and cannot be allowed. 

Your refusal to grant certificates to 
Teachers who are addicted to habitual 
profanity is therefore in iatrict acconJance 
with the rules' of this Department, and 
meets my apprc^atioh. 

Yours respectfully, 

Christofhkr MoROAir, 
S^*i Common Sduwh. 
Mr. C. D. Kkaton, Slc, &^. 



' Educational Ablations bbtwebn Upper Canada and the IJNrrED States. 
— We copy the following very candid and generous reiinarks, in answer to some 
remarks of our own, from Tht District School Journal of the State of J^Tew- 
York for the present month. We are happy to find, from so satisfactory 
authority, that we have been misinformed in respect to the employment of 
efficient British Teachers in the United States. It may have been the qualifi- 
cations and not the Country of the British applicants that prevented their 
success.. We hope our own Legislature will not be less liberal than that 
of our American neighbours, and that the nationalities of the two Countries 
will more and more link reciprocsl courtesy and mutual respect and good -will 
with independent and emulating patriotism : — 



The Journal of Education for Upper 
Canada in repl]^ to our remarks upon the 
inhibitory provisions of the Provincial ' 
School Law, asks " whether we, or this ^ 
government, would encourage or allow, 
Vfie use of "Foreign books in the Common 
Schools of the State of New- York, which 
reflected upon the Institutions and charac- 
ter of the American people? Would they 
patronize school books which contained 
paragraphs, lessons, and orations, denoun- 
cing the government of the United States 
as a tyranny, its people as tyrants or slaves, 
its Institutions as incompatible with human 
freedom? We are sure they would not. 
We are satisfied that the niost enlightened 
<>ducationists in the United States will say, 
that their Institutions dp not require the 



support of this peculiarity in their school 
books, and the removal of it will be honor- 
able to themselves, and terminate the ob- 
jection to the use of their books in the 
schools of other countries. -» 

We admit there is force in this objection 
to what is certainly an unnecessary feature 
] n our text books. The former relations of 
the two countries have given rise to senti- 
ments and fesUngs, which succeeding 
generations, it is hoped, will never learn 
Dv experience. The school books partook 
of the spirit which existed at the time of 
separation, and probably exerted no small 
influence in securing attachment to our 
Institutions. The reflections upon the laws 
of the mother country were but the natu* 
ral lang]4ageof a child whose maturity was v 
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4Mpnteitifadmei^^faiiydexafUk^d,^ l^he • firom th€ use ^American school liooka.'' 

Iftarent aind the 6hi!d have since acquiesced We do not see Kow a reciprocity of feeling 

in the ei^Dts of jkbat period, mmi th«re if and eflfort can e^itt uQtil tbiBtDhibitimiie 

now no neceasity for fostering a apirit so removed. We hope our respected cotem- 

naturally engendered by the toparatioa, poraryba8beeiiiiiteinfdrmed«»f*' Canadian 

yet BO. repvgnant to a generous ana honoi- applicants having bf en, rejected ii|>oa the 

able amity. grronnd of their being British subjects." 

In this respect tbv character of oar We a^ confident thia is not a mneral role 

school books is changing rapidly. Every ia New-York, where the highest aim of 

new aoeeftaion bnngs a more liberal spirit, schooloffieers, it is hoped, is to secure the 

and will soon relieve our Qeighbonrs from best Teachers^ The fact is, the proximity 

these embarrasemeiits. of this State to the Canadian Provinces 

We are pleased to learn that there is a sfaoold prevent all natiooal jealousy, and 

Drospeet of enmfting District School entourage a generous emulation for itn- 

Libmies uppn tie schooUystem of Upper provement; and it ajffords us pleasure to 

Canada, and that no objections will be observe that the g^d spirit of the Joto^io/ 

urged against many of the admirable works of EductUion, anothe enlightened devotion 

which constitute the oommon School Li- of the Cnief Superintendent of Common 

braries'offhis State and Massaebusetts. Schools tq the interests of Elducatioa, 

As to the employment of Teachers from evince no lack of determination to culti- 

the United States, the Superintendent sayi vate the most frendly intercourse with the 

in his report, '* that less evil arises from the Teadhecs of this State* by whom their 

employment of AAieii<;aa Teabbers than doartesied will be cordially reciprocated. 
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L E p T tF R E S 

Delivered by the Chief Superintendent of St^ooh in the ^efal BiitHets 
of Upper Canada during hit official tour, September to Decekber, 1S47. 

JjB&rokR L— THE IMPORTANCE OP EDUCATION TO AN AORI- 
CTJLTURAL PEOPLE. ' 

In my punished Circular trddresseii to the Cdmmon School OfScers of tlie 
several Dtstricts, I have intimated my intention of addressing yon on the 
*^ Invportofnce of Educatioii to an Agrictdturalf a.Manufaeturingy and a Free 
People ;" a subject ample to fill a volume, and any one- part of which is more 
than sufficient to ei^biiast the time that I can venture to hope for yoor willing 
attention. My remarks most, therefore, be in proportion to the time allotted 
for a public discourse, and not td the magnitude of the subject itself. ' 

Man is endowed by his Maker with physical, intellectualand moral powers; 
he sustains a three-fold relation to the world around him, according to the 
three-fold class of powers with which he is endowed ; he requires a corres- 
ponding preparation for the duties of that three.'fold relation. That prepara- 
tion is properly termed Education. It is our apprenticeship foV the business of 
life. The rudiments of that apprenticeship are the Bi%me in all departments Of 
life ; but it varies in its more advanced t^tages according to the particular pro- 
fession or employment which we may purstie, whether of law, or med!cin6, 
agriculture, commerce, or mechanics, &c. What is rudimental or elementary 
in Education is essential to the successful pursuit of any one of the several 
departments of human activity and enterprise. All must le^rn to read, to write, 
to calculate, to use their native tongue — the farmer as well as the* lawyer, the 
mechanic as well as the physician ; in addition to which each must learn that 
which will give him skill in his own peculiar employment. 

Agriculture constitutes the most extensive as well as most inJportant branch 
of human industry ; and the importance of Education to an Agricultural peo- 
ple is the first topic on which I am to address you : the topic to which I shall 
devote the present (Jiscourse. 

But when I speak of Education in reference to Agriculture, I do nqt mean 
the same thing as when I speak of it in reference to navigation, or manufac- 

/ 
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ture6« or eommence, or to the learned professions, I mean each an fidneation 
as the saccessful parsuit of Agriculture requires — such an Education as the 
interests of an Agricultural people demand. There is, indeed, a kind of 
Education, so called, which is often both protracted and expensive, and which 
is sometimes giren .to farmers' aons, but which is the reverse of any con- 
nexion with Agriculture — which "indisposes to it — which alienates fjrom it — 
which excites contempt of it. But the application of the term Education to 
such a course of instruction, is a misnomer ; it is an abuse of it, as the in- 
fliction of such a training is an- abuse of' the youth who is subjected to it. 
Yet the disappointment and bitter fruits produced by this false Education — and 
almost as common as it is false — has created not a little prejudice on the part 
of many agriculturists against Education itself, and a wide spread indifl^rence 
to it. But as well might we object to Government itself, on account of the 
abuses which have been fostered and practised under its auspices ; as well 
might we be indifferent to Commerce and Agriculture, on account of the frauds 
and follies which have been committed by cupidity and ignorance in the pur- 
suit of them ; as well might we reject Christianity itself, because oY the vani- 
ties and corruptions, and inhumanities which have borrowed jts name. The 
fact iPf that the Education of agricultorists has formed no part oL the policy or 
care of Governments, — and especially of our own,— down to a very cecent 
period. Ample foundations were provided, and liberal endowments made fcr 
classical, theological, medical, and legal Education ; Military and Naval, and 
Commercial Schools, and Schools of Arts, have also been established ; but 
where has' any , provision been made for the Education of agriculturists ? 
Though the most numerous clliss of the population of every civilized country, 
the Eucntionof farmers, until within the last few years, has not so mac b as 
entered into the councils of Governments,- or given birth to a single school 
adapted to their wants ! The reason is found in the history of all the old 
Governments of the day» The lands of those Government^ were originally 
parcelled out and transmitted from generation to generation, not to the many, 
but to the few ; not to the body of the nation, but to the heroes and favourites 
of the Sovereign — designated Lordjs and Nobles. Thus the proprietors and 
tiUerM of the soil became two distinct classes — as much as the proprietors and 
slaves of the Southern Sutes of th^. neighbouring Republic ; and the Educa- 
tion of the latter^ so far fromJiavi/ig been provided for, was regarded as treason 
against the former* The Kings and few Nobles had sliut out the masaes of 
their fellow-countrymen from all proprietorship in the soil, and Ihey respliell 
equally to preclude them from all the treasures of mind« The peopl^ tj^, h^8f 
were regarded as piere machines, designed for the use and benefit of i^therfrrr 
as dogs and other animals — fit only tq fight and labour for their .masters. 
Their value consisted in their bones and muscles ; and muscular tj-aiftin^, likp 
that of horses and oxen, constituted their Education. They were . trainei^ ip 
follow the plough, as were the horse and the ox to draw it ; but the philosophy 
of the process was as unknown to the one as to the other. They were drilled 
into the use of various implements of husbandry, and different kinds of labour, 
according as they were driven or commanded ; and so were the cattle employed 
with them. But, wherefore the selection of di^i^K soils for different 
purposes — wherefore the. different processes to whrcntney were subjected — 
wherefore the rotation of crops and the various modes of cultivating them — 
wherefore the peculiar construction of the implements and machinery worked 






Vf them^r-ivherelbre tWtim^e and seffspniB of. dispoaw^ of th!$ frtfits of ih»it 
own labour to advaatago, and bow ao4 when to provide ibr it-- «what and 
wherefore the principles of trade — aod bow to >make .the requisite caJeo}attoa«y 
and keep the needful accounts to effect the advantsgeoos disposal of agricuK' 
tural productions and ascertain the resulta— and bow the. proceeds of these 
might be applied for the pronkolion of personal, domestic and social enjoyme&t^-t*- 
all these branches of knowledge were scarcely less . within the coqceptions of 
the labouring farnoer than within, those of the labouring ox. The approbati<»i 
of his master was the height of his ambition, aa it was of the dog which 
accompanied hitn ; and a ooarse supplj against hunger and cold was the heaur^ 
ideal of his dpmestic comfort and independence. Thus the proprietorship of 
the soil made a lord ; while the cultivation of it constituted a slave ; or, as he 
was legally designated for.many ages, *' a villein^" The profession of arm«--r* 
which in former times was but another name for rapine, bloodshed and m^urder 
— held thexpre-en^ineQce for ages in dignity and power*; the professicw of the 
Priesthood subsequently reduced the representative of Mars to a second rankih 
the State ; at length, the profession of law fairly disputed pre-eminence with 
that of the priest and the soldier ; but the profession of the farmer^ though 
respected in Egypt, Greece and Rome from the earliest ages, was viewed as a 
i^rvile employment, appropriate only to serfs and slaves, until since the periods 
of the American and French Revolutions, and especially ib Europe since the 
Napolbon conquests and overthrow. These great and fearful catastrophes 
have been over-ruled by Providential wisdom and goodness for the promotion of 
human happiness. The old foundations of feudalism were shaken ; and, in 
Botne instances, broke^n up; the lands of a country b^gan to b^, distributed 
among the inhabitants of it ; rulers began to learn that they must henceforth 
govern through the understanding and affections of their subjects, ralher than 
by the sword and bayonet, arid hence they began to cultivate those understand- 
ings and affections ; the tillers of the soil began to rise into, proprietors, and 
as thcfy commanded attention and soliditude by their numbers, they now began 
to command respect by their position. In Germany and France the public 
systems of Education have respect to Agriculture; as well as to the Professions 
and Trades. Patriotism and the progress of popular principles of government 
are doing in England what revolutions have prompted on the Continent, and 
what experience is creating in the United States of America ; and the propo- 
sition recently introduced into our Legislature to establish an Agricultural 
Bchool and Model Farm in connexion with the improved Grammar School of 
each District, is an important step in the same direction. 

In Canada, proprietorship in the soil is almost co-extensive with its culture ; 
and every farmer should embody in his own person the practical knowledge . 
possessed in Europe by the proprietors, their agents or middlemen, their over- 
seers and labourers — for he performs the offiQes of all these, though on a 
limited scale, in his own little domain. In the temperate climate and appri- 
priate seasons, the varied and fertile soil, the undulating or level surface, if 
jiot in its geographical position, Divine Providence has especially marked out 
Upper Canada for Agriculture, and has destined the mass of its inhabitants to 
be '' tillers of the ground." We have not the- cotton fields of the Southern 
States, or the vineyards of Franee^ or the foreign inland trade of Germany^ or 
the mineral treasures of England — though in some of these we are pot alto- 
|rether deficient, an4 we may yet be found to abound in others ; — but we have 



iaiakaoBtlM^ miM» ef i(ktnwm weaMi Ittpur Heidi tiii forttti^ Mid tfa» dev#^ 
; of tlMit wealtk i^ttst conttttute tb« lemdiog empioyiBeflt tiid^oiitralS^ 
t of Upper Caaada. The agneulturisia are Itkely to oootimie to lie^ as 
tiejr now are, tlM people of Caaada. The conmereial and maataftcttD^ap 
iftlefesta ars' mere offiihoota of tbe agricultural ; extend them as yoo pleaae, 
and tlM wider tbe l»etter, and they cannot ever emfdoy a twentieth of the popu- 
lation ; magnify them aa yon may, they wiH be small fractions of the mass^ 
dspeodhig both for 4beir character and existence opon the af rtealtoral popalfr- 
tiiML The increasing lens of thousands wiio are migratlnf to fad gvomiog 
op in our coootry will be chiefly agricultDmU Its laws wiH be gireBf its 
eoimneroe and manufactures will be regnlatedi the character of its govemnaent 
wfil be determined, and its interests will be decided by an agricultural popu- 
lation. Oor Counties will giro laws to Towns, and not Towns to Counties ; 
and whether patriotism or ikction prevail in the councils of the Govemnienty 
or whether quietness or commotion reign throughout the land^ wiD depend upon 
ithe dM-mers of Canada ; and they will be the arbiters^ wboerer may be the 
originators^ of our country's destinies. 

Why then, of all classes in the country, ^hoald the fanners, as a body, be 
the least e(Iucated ? Why should institutions be endowed for the education of 
lawyers^ and none for the education of farmers ? Are the former ao much 
more important than the latter ? Why should not the farmer speak and write 
his mother tongue as correctly as the lawyer 1 and why not understand the 
Grovernment and institutions, and domestic and foreign interests of the coontry 
as well 1 And why not with equal ability and intelligence reprepent and ad- 
vance its interests ? An educated lawyer, rich in mental treasures, refined in 
taste, honest in principle, sound in judgment, e]o<)uent iu speech, with active 
faculties and habit^ is undoubtedly an ornament, a safeguard^ a blessing to any 
country ; but he is so, not because be is a lawyer, but because be is a man of 
knowledge, talent and vlrtue-^endowments which if equally possessed by the 
farmer or mechanic, will make him equally a guardian, an honour, and bene- 
factor of his country. It is the mart and not the pro/es§ian whiiDh constitntes 
the character. And it is the mind — in the largest sense of the term, includ- 
ing the conscience and the affections, as well as the understanding — which 
makes the man ; and it is the culture of this which makes the difference be- 
tween savage and civilized nations — between the boor and the scholar, tbe 
statesman and the peasant — between Bacoi?, when he was learning his A-B- 
C's, and Bacon after he had made the circle of the sciences — between Niivrro5 
when he was keeping sheep, and Newton when he was explaining the laws 
of the universe-^-between the least teducated farmer in Canada and tbe Head of 
the Government. Mind is the gift of God, and to tbe farmer, not leas than to 
tbe philosopher ; but the development of mind in the different departments of 
human knowledge and human industry, is the work of man. And the power 
of each individual, or of each class of individuals la a community, is in pm- 
portion t> their inteUectual and moral development. It is this whioh makes 
the Bar the guides of public 'opinion and rulers of the land, thongb constitet- 
ing less than one per cent, of the population ; it is the absence of this vrhich 
leaves the agriculturists almost without a representative in the administratioo 
of civil affairs, though constituting nine-tenths of the entire population. Ought 
this so to be? Ought not the positive as well- as negative power of farmers 
in- public affiiirs to be in proportion to their numbers and wealth ? This doebl- 



Um od^t to be ; but it dannot tw aotH the ednctttioiiof farmew ^enemllgr m 
eqtiftit to tint of odier olassM of tb9 oonmratitty. And thio iff tlie frst^riHiBd 
on which 2 ur|fethe Importsnoecf «dtioEtioii to «n agi^ieii4tumi pedpk^ .t)i«t 
t]i«|r may occapy their a^ipropriate position of power and influence in oompa- 
risen with the mher otasses of tbe^popnlation* 

Another ground on which I would' urge the ^a<?AtiOn of farmers ic, that 
they may enjoy the contentment attd happiness of which agricakural life is 
susceptible. To be horn, to eat, to drink, to grow up, to toil, to decay and dl^ 
is the mere life of attimals ^ and human beings that do and know nO mpfey 
rise not abote the anitfial tribes. Such ignorance rtay be bliss,, but it is the 
bllsB of brutes, not of intellectual beings. And who witehes any portion of 
oor country's population to be reduced or suffered to remain in such a state of 
degradation ? a state dangerotts alike to liberty and law, and destructiiFe of 
rational happiness. To such a state there is a tendency in a rural communiiy, 
the members of which are sparcely settled, isolated ffom each other, iund 
wholly occupied in providing for physical wants. Their tiews, their f^Hng% 
their enjoyments are thas Imble to become materialized ; and what they shall 
«at and drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed, to fbrni the limitB of • 
their ambition and pursuits. The aspiring and active minds in such a ,com* 
monfty, who look beyond this nutshell of materialism, are apt to associate 
«och narrowness of thought and enjoyment with agriculture itself^, to view it 
vi^ith contempt and disgust, and, in order to attain to a position of importance 
and influence, betake themselves to other fields of enterprise and activity. 
Thus the agricultural class loses its mos^ promising and gifted members, and 
«iiBtai&6 a corresponding losis jn the scale of soda) progress and influence. 

It IS not, indeed^ to be supposed, nor is it to be desired, that the sons of 
aigriculturlsts should, in all cases, follow the business of their fathers, as was 
required by law in regard to all the professions and trades in ancient Bgypt, 
«nd as is still the case among some nations of Asia. This principle of ca^€, 
Ib not compatible with civil freedom, nor with the free scope of individual 
enterprise, or with the essential conditions of public pfosperity. ^ In a free 
ficate of society where agriculture has unrestricted add profltable intercourse 
vith all other interests, it is to expected th^t peculiar talents, inclinations, and 
circumstances will prompt many changes from agricottural to commercial, 
manufkcturing and prof^gssional life. And It is Well that all Other pursuits 
should thus be connected with the ^rm-house. Btit such changes should not 
be dictated by any supposed meannesa in the fdrm-house, as a mere mana-t 
gerie— or in the fcrm, as a place of cattle— 'labour, — but from the same con- 
federations which govern the scions of noble families to pursue arms, or law, 
«r commerce, or agriculture. And this will be the case, provided the farm- 
lionse be equally with the houiie of the merchant, or manufacturer, or lawyer, 
the abode of intelligence and rational enjoyment, and, therefore, of respect- 
ability and honour* And when the farm-honse is thus the abode of moral and 
intellectual wealth^ as well as of ipaterial plenty, few will be diaposed to 
earefaange its virtuous quiet for the chances and turmoil of othef parsuits. Let 
the fhrmer's fireside be the place of reading, reflection and contersatioo, such 
as appertain to intelligent and impiroving minds, and where is thete tk scen^ 
more attractive 1 Where can the bricks and mortar of a cit^ present abode* 
of safety and enjoyment compaiiible with the rtiral tesldencek df a |Mceftil, a 
vlrtaoas and hitelligenc popvla^on f tlie absence of nxi^y ci aab)eet8 if^ 
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■Umolate curkMitjr, le«vefl the mind fre» to retd th« wotks «f tha wise wdd 
gtxMJI of all nations and of all times, ^iven, m tkey are, to tbe farmer iM hie 
own native tongue — his accustomed solitude and quiet give scope to hie own 
reflections upon this growing knowledge* While bis opportunities of conver- 
sation in bis family and neigbbonrfafood yae jost frequent enough to make it 
ever agreeable. Not to dwell upon the pleasures of refuHng and tbouglit — 
how are those pleasures diffuse^ and multiplied by couversation in the family 
and neighbourhood ! Tbe family needs not ingress or egress for it afRae^menC 
or delight, for it lives, farm-li^e, within itseU, and so much the better, as the 
youthful race grow up into the enjoyments of their parents. And the neigh- 
bourhood is not dull for good society, as, some superficial citizens may thiak ; 
but glows daily with the pleasures of sensible and. refined conversation — such 
as is not often the saloons, of wealth, and fashion, but is already in some in- 
stances found, and ought every whore tX) abound, in the calm country retreat, 
in the farm-house and fields, and gloves and walks of our rural District*' I 
think there is no secular employment to which one becomes so snch attached, 
and which afiTords such increased pleasure in its pursuit, as agriculture, carried 
, on scienti^cally and to the best advantage* Other employment^ are chosen 
and followed with view to their, profits, and are usually abandoned as soon a» 
a fortune is amassed ; but every step in the .progress and improvement of agri- 
culture adds a fresh charm to its pursuit,, while its results present freeh. beau- 
ties to the eye, and create new sources of physical and intellectual enjoyment. 
The hand of industry will add ^ver growing beauties . and attractions to the 
cottager's acre and the landlordls domain. In tbe chemistry of his soils and 
manures, in tbe botany and vegetable phyfiplogy of his garden, fields luid 
forests ; in the animal physiology of his stock and poultry, in the hydraulics 
of his streams and rivulets, and the geology and mineralogy of their banks, in 
the mechanics of his tools, and the natural philosophy of the seasons, and 
the application of this varied knowledge to tHa culture of his lands, tbe care 
of his flocks, and the improvement of his estate,, he finds exhaustless subjects 
of inquiry, conversation and interest, aj>d all connected witb his own posses- 
sion, associated with his own home, and involved in his own prosperity. Thus 
by observations, experiments and labours, each field and forest, each orchard 
and grove, each garden and walk, each hill and vale, each rock and rill will 
become endeared by a thousand pleasing recollections and delightful associa- 
tions, from youth to old age,<and thus will the Ccfnadian farmer's place of abode 
be his earthly paradise ; and no Highlander will sing with more enthusiasm of 
his native hills and glens than will the. educated farmer, of Canada contemplate 
his native or adopted home. It is well known that General WAsmwuTON, after 
he had succeeded in founding the American Republic, devoted himself to the 
cultivation of his farm at Mount Vernon, He had attained high military 
distinction in being the first, as well as last, ^successful opposer. of British 
power and prowess, and in establishing a new system of Government ; but in 
his last and ripest years, this remarkable man stated the result^ of his own 
experience in the following words ; — " The more I am acquainted with agri- 
cultural affairs, the more I am pleased with them ; insomuch that I can no- 
where find so great satisfaction as in those innocent and useful pursuits. la 
indulging these feelings I am led to reflect how much inore delightful to the 
undebauched mind, is the task of making improvement on the earth, than all 
the vain glory which can be acquired frpm tayagiag it by the most uninterrMpted 
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career of coiique9t« And I know of no, pureait in which more real and im- 
portant services can be rendered to any country than by improving its agri- 
coltare." 

But there is another ground on which the importance of education is com-, 
mended to the most earnest attention of farmers : It is the advantage which it 
gives them in pursuing their business in the most economical and profitable 
manner ; it contributes to their gain, as well as to their happiness. It ia 
power created and labour saved. In manufactures and commerce, the applica- 
tion of scrence is felt to be essential to success in this age of improvement 
and keen competition. Old modes of manufacture would be ruinous, as would 
old modes of travelling and trans-shipment. The cotton gin, by employing a new 
mode of separating the seed frdm the material which adheres to it, has added 
one-third to the value of all the cotton-growing lands of America and other 
coantries ; the spinning-jenny and power-loam have reduced the expense on all 
wearing apparel two-thirds, so that the people of this age can clothe them*- 
selves for one-third the estpense incurred by their forefathers ; tho invention 
and improved application of machinery have i reduced the average prices of 
Sheffield hardware and cutlery more than sixty per cfent. since 1818 : steam 
has superseded animal power, and even the winds of lieaven, and brought dis-' 
tant continents into convenient neighbourhood with each other ; men travel 
by steam, print newspapers and books by steam, and talk by lightning. And 
the employment of these and innumerable other inventions and improvements 
is absolutely essential to the least success in both commerce and manufactures. 
And are the agriculturists of Canada alone to remain where^ they were half a 
century ago ? Have chemistry and mechanics done so much for manufactures 
and commerce, and have they done nothing for agriculture ? And are several 
other branches of natural science to bring so much gain to the trader, and 
contribute nothing to the profits of the farmer 1 It remains for farmers to say 
whether it shall be so or not. An agricultural education will be as advantage- 
ous to the farmer as a professional one to the lawyer, or a commercial and 
mechanical one to the trader or engineer. Take two or three examples, out 
of a multitude which might be adduced, did time permit. 

First, in reference to t%e soil, on the productiveness of which depends the 
farmer^s interests and hopes, and as to the application of chemistry to its cul- 
tivation and improvement. Let Sir Humfhrbt Davy speak on this point : — 

" It is scarcely possible to enter upon any investigation in agriculture with- 
out finding it connected, more or less, with doctrines or elucidations derived 
from chemistry. 

<<If land be unproduc'tivej'and a system Of ameliorating it is to be uttempted^ 
the sure method of obtaining the ()bjek:t is hy determining the cause of its 
sterility, which mnst necessarily dei^end upon some defect in the constitution' 
of the- soil, which may be easily discovered by chemical analysis. Some lands 
of good appaivebt texture are yet sterile in a high degree ; and common obser- 
▼atioQ and common praetic^ a^rd ao means of sscertaining the cause, or of 
removing the efSiKU The application of chemical tests in 'such cases i« ob- 
Tious ; for the soit mast contain some Doxiooa principle which may be easily 
discovered, and probably easily destroyed. 

^* Are any of the salts of iron present ? They may be decomposed by lin^. 
Is tbefi'e an excess of eiliciouB sand ? The system of improvement mast 
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depend on the application of clay and calcareous inattef* Is there a defect, of 
calcareous matter ? The remedy is obvious. [The application of vegetable 
matter.] Is an excess of vegetable matter indicated ? It may be removed by 
liming and burning. Is there a deficiency of vegetable matter ? It is to be 
Buppli&d by manure. 

" A question concerning the diflerent kinds of limestone to be employed ia 
cultivation often occurs. To determine this fully in the common way of ex- 
perience^ would demand a considerable time, perhaps some years, and trials 
which might be injurious to crops ; but by the simple chemical tests the nature 
of a limestone is discovered in a few minutes ; and the fitness of its applica- 
tion, whether as a manufe for dififerent soils or as a cement, determined.*'* 

Respecting the errors arising from an ignorance of the mode in which lime 
operates in fertilizing land, and from not kooiiving why its applicatioa would 
be as injurious in one ca^e as it woujd be beneficial in another, Mr* Fauutbr, 
an eminent English agriculturalist, remarks, that ^'the application of this 
manure is most suitable when soils contain a great quantity, of rough vegeta- 
ble matter, which quick lime breaks down or decomposes, and thus renders a 
portion of it soluble in water. Though this operation is understood by some^ 
they are not aware, that, in this case, a portion Is take^ up by the limey from 
which it cannot afterwards escape, and is therefore lost to the uses of vegeta* 
tion as soluble matter or manure. This is, however, an unavoidable condition 
of the benefit afforded by lime under such circumstances. But the ignorance 
of this opera^on leads often to a great misapplici^tion. The author ha« often 
seen farmers mix quick lime with dung or half decomposed manure, and even 
put it upon land recently folded with sheep, which is obviously improper, as 
the lime in this case unites with a portion of the soluble manure and destroys 
it."f 

The distinguished author of the work on British Husbandry has observed in 
regard to the application of nmnures from the farm-yard to different kinds of 
soil, <Uhat warpi ao^ cold soils require, manures of a contrary nature. An 
advanced stage of their fermentation is in some cases less favourable to vege- 
tation than in others ; and in the instance of potatoes, it is well luiown that 
horse stable dung is employed with more efiect dlone, than when mixed. It 
may, therefore, be advisable that horse litter, in particular, should be separately 
kept in the yards, not merely for the purpose just mentioned, but that, as being 
of a hotter nature than any common dung, it may be mixed with that of other 
cattie in such proportions as may be thought best adapted ^to the purposes for 
which the compost is required.^'- 

On this subject. Sir Humphrbt- Davt has remarked, — ^< There has been j» 
question on which ' more difference of opinioa baa existed, than the 6|at» in 
which manure ought to be ploughed into the land ; whether, recei;it or when it 
has gone through the process of ferfneptatioo ; but whoever will refer to ihe 
simplest principles of chemistry cannot entertain a doubt oa tiM snl^Ject. As 
soon as dung begins to decompose, it throws off its volatile parts, which an» 
the most valuable and the most efficients Dung which has lenaented^so as to 
hecome a mere soit cohesive mass, has generally lost from one-third to ob^ 
h|ilf of iU umt useful conAtitueot elemeals { and that it may «9sen ito fall 
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actlpQ upoQ the plant, and bse. none of its nutritive powers, it £bould evidently 
be kpplied much sQoner^ and long before decomposition has arrived at its 
ultimate results."* ^ 

These remarks and authorities, which I have introduced in reference to •oil» 
and one or two kinds of manures — illgstrative of the necessity and great adi 
vaotage of some kndwledge of chemistry in the most profitable culture and 
judicious application of each — ^might be indefinitely extended to the variooa 
modes of culture^ and various kinds and applications of manures, to the elemenla 
and offices of both air and water, of light and heat, and the importmce of » 
knowledge of them to the farmer ; but these must sufiEk^ on this point* 

If we turn from the soil to the seed, the plants, the tnees, anj the fruits, and 
from thence to the flocks and herds, which altogether constitute the farmer's 
productive wealth and his constant care, we can scarcely conceive of any 
knowledge more useful, as well as interesting to him, than that of the vegeta- 
ble physiology of the former and the animal physiology of the latter, together 
with the best modes of pultivating the one and rearing the other. How great 
ia both the advantage and enjoymefit of the instructed over the uninstructed 
man- in these departments of agriculture ? It is as great as the advantage of 
the educated anatomist and physician over the uneducated quack-^as great as 
that of the mariner skilled in the science of navigation over the sailor who 
knows nothing beyond the ropes and helm of the ship — as great as that of the 
scientific mechanic over the journeyman who knows nothing of the principles 
of mechanics, and whose knowledge extends not beyond making smooth boards^ 
joints and mortices, as directed by another. Farmers can never cultivate their 
gardens, plant and improve their orchards, till their fields, adorn their premises, 
and rear their flocks to advantage, without knowing the why and wherefore of 
each step of their procedure, any more than can the mathematician, in demon- 
strating a theorem, or the statCMnan in governing a kipgdom. The precunSary 
loss sustained by an ignorant farmer is not easily estimated, and in only 
equalled by his loss of pleasure and satisfaction,, arising from an acquaintance 
with the constitution and laws of those parts of the Creator's works with 
which he has to do ; and tlie elementary knowledge preparatoi^ to which 
should form a part of our system of agricultural education. 

9ut the farmer has also to do with implements and machinery of diflEerent 
kiad% and with various application of animal and mechanical power in the 
prosecution of his work* The Honorable J. Burl, late President of the Agii* 
cultural Society of the State of NewrYork, in an excellent 'worlc, called the 
JfanMr^ Jnairwtor^ remarks, on this point, that <' many of our farm im]de- 
ments have undergone improvement ; yet there are others which have been 
^ther partially iotroducdd, or are hardly kno:wn, that are calculated to abridge 
labour and to increase the profits of a farm. There exists a great dispari^ in 
the quality of implements. In ploughs, for instance, there is a difference 
iivhich eludes superficial observation, particularly in regard to the force ie<- 
qoiced to propel tbemy that is worth regarding. I have seen this difl^reoce i» 
what have been termed good ploughs, amounting to nearly fifty per ceot.f ey 
one-half. The perfection of our implements is intimately connected with a 
correct applipatioo of mechanical scienpe, a branch of knowledge hitherto toa 
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litUe cultivated among n«.^* ' It is also to be observed, that equaF lods is fre- 
quently sustained by an erroneous application ' of power to machinery. In 
order that power of any sort may be turned to the best account we must be 
acquainted with the principles upon which its application depends. I have 
seen not far from one-half of the strength of a team wasted by the mode of 
harnessing and attaching to carriages, carts, timber and agricultural imple- 
ments. A little knowledge of the elements of mechanics^^such as should be 
taught in every good Common School— will save the farmer from much loss, 
and secure to him much gain, both in the construction of agricultural imple- 
ments and the application of power in the use of them. 

Nor will it be less advantageous and interesting to the farmer to possess (as 
he might do in a short time) such a knowledge of ' mensuration as to be able 
to measure his fields ; and so much skill in Linear drawing as to be able to 
present to tl^e eye his erections, his impHments^ the interesting animals and 
objects on his farm, or which might fall under his observation ; and such a 
knowledge of accounts as will enable him to transact his business in trade with 
ease and correclness, and ascertain, in order and separately, the expenditure 
and profits connected with the cultivation of each 6eld, each kind of vegeta- 
bles, and grain and.'stock, and by thus balancing the profit and loss of each, to 
ascertain not only the gross results, but the results in detail, and to nrodify bis 
plans and labours accordingly. Such a mode of procedure is not only in- 
teresting as a recreation and matter of curiosity, and as furnishing many pleas- 
in*g topics of conversation, but is useful as a habit, and highly important as a 
remedy Against losses and a means of economical and profitable labour. It is 
thus that the skilful dealer, by keeping an accurate account of the profit and 
loss of each leading article of his trade, knows liow to vary his selections from 
time to time, so as to secure the earliest and largest returns for the lea^ ex- 
penditure of time and m6ney. Nor should the farmer be less prudent and 
skilful than the trader. 

Now, the elementary knowledge involved in feuch an education extends not 
beyond bur molher tongue and may. be taught in our Common Schools, within 
the period during which farmers' sons are usually sent to them, and can easily 
be accomplished by the use of improved School Book?, improved methods of 
Ifeaching and a corresponding improvement in school teachers ; which it is the 
greet object of our Provincial Normal School to eflTect. And then the develop- 
ment and practical application of that knowledge will be indefinitely promoted 
by suitable circulating libraries in connexion with Common Schools. I trust 
in less than a twelve-month the Board of Education will feel itself warranted 
in selecting books for such libraries and ascertaining and providing the cheap- 
est methods of procuring and rendering them accessible to all parts of the 
country; so tbaU every fttrmer and his family can have access to a hundred 
volumes of appropriate and entertaining books per anmira for less than as many 
pence. But the preparatory instruction of the' school is requisite to invest the 
perusal and study of even agriculturai books with the interest and benefit they 
afe calculated to impart. 

' I, then, earnestly and affectionately put it to the farmer, whether the attain- 
ment of the practical, and appropriate, and, I may add, accessible, education 
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above indicated, is not essential to the maintenance of their position in society, 
to the enjoyment of the domestic satisfaction and social happinesB for which 
their situation and pursuits are so favourable, and for the success ^ of their la* 
hours and the advancement of their best interests T Permit me to say that I 
speak as a native of Canada — as the son of a Canadian farmer, and as having- 
devoted some of my early years to agricultural pursuits-^aiid as most fervently 
de&irous o4 conferringf upon the rising and coming generations of Caflftda 
advantages which the country at large could "not afford to agricultural youth in 
my own school-boy days. It becomes us, the grown up generation of Cana*- 
dian farmers and inhabitants to avail ourselves of all the facilities^ oif i^istrac- 
tion, improvement and rational enjoyment within' Our reach ; and it becem^ 
119 especially to leave to those who are growing n() around us, and those who' 
shall succeed us, the legacy — the priceless legacy— ^f infititntions and roean» 
of education suitable to the wants, competition and progress of their age and 
country. 

I cannot conclude this part- of the subject without making tWo additional 
remarks. The first is, that what I have said respecting the education of far- 
mers arid farmers' sons, is equally applicable aqd equally important in reference 
to the education of farmers* wives and farmers' daughters^— those lights and 
charms of the domestic circle— without whose co-operation and ijitelligence, 
industry and virtue, the farmer's labours would be in vain • his home would be 
homeless and his life a scene of hopeless perplexity and toil. The variation 
between the education of farmers* sons and daughters ^re confined to a few 
particulars — the leading features and the solid branches are the same ; and 
the botany of the garden and fields, and the chemistry of the kitchen and dairy, 
the" natural history of the pastured inhabitants of the farm, together with the 
whole circle of domestic accounts, appertain peculiarly to the matron and 
daughters of the farm-house, besides the other ordinary and general knowledge 
which adorns and elevates the sex ; in which I may mention what I hope to 
see taught to the sons and daughters of our entire population — vocal music— 
an art and accomplishment which often converts the domestic fireside into a 
paradise, refines and promotes social feelings and enjoyments, and blesses the 
Churches of the land. But let it not be imagined that I would wish to see 
farmers' wives and daughters lay aside country plainness and simplicity of 
nianners and attempt the silly foppery of city fashions and vanities. 'I have 
found in more than one instance that a city or village belle is as superficial and 
ignorant as she is fine and vain, while a well educated f^trmer's daughter is as- 
intelligent arid well informed as she is plain and modest. On this point I caa 
both adopt and endorse the following words of an intelligent American : "How 
important,, especially — not a literary, not a learned, not a Iddy-like (those are 
not the words,) — ^but a considerate, a reflecting, a studious, a cultivated, a refined 
and sensible mother : a mother capable of winning and keeping the confidence 
of lier children ; of securing honour from both sons and daughters as they rise 
to manhood and womanhood; Such a mother have I seen not unfrequently, 
in the farm-house, herself bred in the farm-house : the help-meet of a father 
not a stranger to out door toils and dares, yet the fit companion of a cultivatedL 
woman — her fit associate in training intellect and taste and religion in children^ 
thriving Uke olive-plants round about their table. Delightful instances occur 
to my mind where the working father and roothel- have been aartoiitMied with 
sons and daoghters^ vefsed not only in all common odoca^iOD) but in the hiato- 
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ties ftnd claAf:fc8 of their motive tongue ; where not distant from the plough 
and the spinning wheel, the iKiost liberal studies have been pursued, and tlie 
most refined conversation enjoyed ; scenes which intercourse with otlier coun- 
tries uid many cities, and with the refined aud intelligent of the highest clafises, 
has not cast into the sh^e,"* 

My secood and lajBt remark is, that the Education to wfaid^ I have had refe- 
renoe in the foregoing observations, and which I believe to be essential to the 
well being of an agricultural population, i« ChriBttan — ueing the term in the 
sense of the Scriptures, from which it is derived, as embracing what Christiani 
of every form of worshil) hold in common, without reference to the pecutiariliet 
of any. I do not regard any instruction, discipline or attaiDOients aa Educa- 
tion which does not include Christianity. High intellectual and physical 
acoorapllshments may be associated with deep and moral degredatioo and pnblic 
debasement. This was the case with Athens in the times of Pbrxci.bs and 
Dbmosthbnbs ; it was so with Rome in the Augustan age ; it was so with 
France during the Directory and Republic. It is the cultivation and exercise 
of man's moral powers and feelings which forms the basis of social order and 
the vital fluid of social happiness ; and the cultivation of these is the province 
of Christianity. The extent and application of this principle in our Schools 
I have explained at large in my Report on a System of Public Elementary 
Instruction for Upper Canada ; and I will conclude what I have now to say in 
the expressive words of the President of Amherst College, in the United States : 
"A more Utopian dream never visited the brain of a sensible man, than that 
which promises to usher in $ new golden age by the di^usion and thorough- 
ness of what is commonly understood by Popular Education. With all its 
funds, and improved Sdhool-houses, and able Teachers, and grammars, and 
maps, and blackboards, such an education is essentially defective. Without 
moral principle at bottom, to guide and control its energies, education is a 
sharp sword in the hands of a practised and reclcless fencer. I have no 
hesitation in saying that, if we could have but one, moral and religious 
culture is even more important than a knowledge of letters ; and that of the 
former cannot be excluded from any system of popular education without 
infinite hazard. Happily the two, so far from being hostile powers in a 
common domain, that they are natural allies, moving on harmoniously ih the 
same rigiit line, and mutually strengthening each other. The more virtue you 
can infuse into the hearts of your pupils, the better they will improve their 
time, and the mqre rapid will be their proficiency in their common studies. 
The most successful Teachers have found tlie half hour devoted to moral and 
religions instruction, more profitable to the scholar than any other half hour in 
the day ; and there are no Teachers who govern their Schools with so much 
ease as this class. Though punishment is sometimes necessary, where moral 
influence has done its utmost, the conscience is, in all ordinary cases, an infi- 
nitely better disciplinarian than the rod. When you can get a School to obey 
and study because it is right, and ironi a conviction of accountability to God, 
you have gained a victory which is worth more than all the penal statutes in 
the world ; but you can never gain such a victory without laying great stress 
upon religious principle in your daily instructions.''f 

* iiffinta lnstitat»<f fostrwetioii^ voLt. pw9& , 

t he^uvi ^;£»«f Hw Amenean^Iaitttttif for iostractioa^ at Boston, IStt^. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY- -r CAUSES OP BAD SPELLING, AND THE 

REMEa)Y.^ MODES OP SPELLING. 

f ' ' ^ 

^ 0%TBDQKjkXKt> teaches the natore and powers of letters, %tA tile jMt 
method of speUing words f or, it ** treats of letters, sfllables, words, and 
apeUing." 

Correct spelling is only one part of orthography j it seems to me particn- 
Isnrly important'to direct the attention of children to the whole subject, before 
they can be perfect in this. 

The time has been, when very particular attention was paid to the sounds 
of the vowels, diphthongs, triphthongs, and consonants. I have heard scholars 
twelve years old analyze wordd of two or more syllables, selected promis- 
cuously from a reading lesson, givilig to each letter its sound according to 
the common pronunciation, and correctly fixing the accent. 

Children cannot be taught to spell accurately, unless the teacher under- 
stand the principal causes of bad spelling, 

I consider inattention to the letters that compose the word, and ignorance of 
the sounds of those letters, the two leading causes of erroneous spellings I 
mention these two together, because they are intimately connected, and remedy 
for each is the same. A friend of mine received a letter commencing thus, 
" My dear Cur." It is plain that this error of spelling arose from ignorance 
of ** the nature and powers of letters." It is one of the first principles df 
orthography, that c before a, o, and u, sounds like k. If the writer had been 
tai^ht this truth in the Common School, he would have known that Cur and 
S i r sound very differently. In a letter now lying upon my table, written by 
a. young lady of more than ordinary opportunities for education, I find the 
following words, " conterary," "ivise," "saifty," and " maney!" 1 am very 
confident that this young lady never attended much to the sound of letters, or 
to the composition or analysis of words ; if she had, she would have discovered 
• thaX her spelling was erroneous. 

More attention should be given to the simple and combined sounds of letters* 
In very many schools, and I fear in most of them, this subject is entirely 
neglected. I have made inquiries of many young people in regard to this 
niatter, and have not been so fortunate as to find one who ever received any 
^uch instruction. 

Some may be ready to say that this subject is too refined and intricate i& 
be taught in Common Schools with any success. It is of no use to dispute 
with an objector. The question can be brought to the test of experiment* 
I was taught the sound of letters in the Common School, and understood them. 
I have taught the same to many children, and I believe they understood ih^ 
sabject, and were deeply interested in the study. 

jJnother cause of wrong spelling is, ignorance of tht meaning of wm'ds^ 
A member of an academy recently used in his composition the vford fourfalkerst 
his teacher told him he probably meant his father, grandfather, great-grand* 
father, and great-great-grandfather. Another student, having occasion to 
speak of wry faces wrote it ryefaces. Errors in spelling arising from this 
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cause can be remedied by teaching children more perfectly the definitions o( 
words, of which I shall speak in another chapter. 

A third clcua of errors in spelling seems to proceed from the want of a toeU- 
educated eye. There are individuals who spell well orally, but if they are 
required to write these words they are very sure to "epell them wrong". They 
will use wrong letters, omit or misplace some of them, so that the reader is 
often puzzled to decipher the meaning. Such persons seem unabk to perform 
the mental act of spelling and the muspnlar operation of writing at' the same 
time. The mind is so much occupied with the latter exercise, that it neg'leeti 
the former* Bad spellirij^ arising from this cause, is prevalent among those 
who seldom write. This evil may be remedied by requiring the piqrih to 
write the words pronounced by the teacher upon a slate in^tecui of spelling them 
. orally. Let each member of the class write the same word ; after as many 
words have been written as were intended to be spelled at that time, let the 
teacher take the slate of the one at the head of the class, and he that of the 
one next below him, and so on, and then let each scholar correct any error he 
may find on the slate he holds in his hand. In this way the eye may be educated 
to detect an error as readily as the ear. 

A fourth class of errors in spelling proceeds from the want of a well 
educated ear, A young lady says, " I should o/ written." She uses o/* instead 
of havcy partly because her ear does not distinguish sounds accurately. This 
source of error will be avoided by requiring children to write the words they 
hear pronounced, and by instructing them better in the sounds of letters. 

The last class of errors in spelling that I shall mention proceeds fhom 
ignorance of a few simple rules. Many write comeing lovcing, &.c. They 
would not thus err if they had been taught that '<the final « of a primitive 
word is generally ommitted before an aditional termination beginning with 
a vowel." 

Some write lodgment, and thereby violate the rule which requires that " the 
final e of a primitive word should be retained if the aditional termination begins 
with a consonant." v 

Some scholars spell s k i 11 f u 1, and thereby violate the rule which requires 
that primitive words ending in // should drop one / belore the sufiix les8,ful, &c. 
This class of errors connot be remedied unless the pupil be taught the rales of 
spelling. It is strange that the authors of spelling-books so universally omit 
all these rules. 

The common mode of spelling is to put out words to a class, and, when 
one fails, to let the next try, and the next, and so on, until some one spells the 
word correctly, who takes the place of the one who commenced it, as a reward 
for his. superior skill. The object of this is to stimulate to greater exertion, 
and this effect it produces to a certain extent ; it often happens, however, that 
two or three scholars in a class are superior to the others, and will keep at tbe 
he^d constantly. Hence an opportunity seldom occurs for the poorer scholar 
to rise ; consequently, despairing of sccess, he ceases to exert himself. Thus 
t^e wJ}oie benefit of the <sj?stem falls upon a few, and, unless it can be made to 
ajSect ^ery. individual in the class, the system ought to be abolished. It for- 
Piermore se^s. evident, .that it is a bad principal to stimulate a scholar to 
^ep;ai;e a spelling .exercise for the purpose of excelling his classmates. It is 
, ft good tbiog to excel, but to attempt to simulate a child to exertion by sach 



a motive is extremely dan^rerous. I believe that a child may be interested so 
much in a spelling exercise, that he will exert himself to do well. But^if this 
cannot be done, I have found, by long experience, that to make a scholar 
ashamed of himself for not ^doiog what he can^ is attended with better effect 
than to make him proud of himself for doing well. 

The common mode of spelling is therefore characterized by two prominent 
faults ; it discourages the poorer scholars in* the class, and brings into exei'cise 
a spirit of emulation and strife which, however harmless it may be in childhood, 
has. no doubt an unhappy influence upon the future character. It is the 
spirit which among political men is called party spirit, and among iieiigious 
men sectarian zeal. 

It is not well to pursue constantly T)ne, two, or three modes of spelling. 
Children are pleased with variety, and what interests them one week may not 
the next. 

The following mode, from the Annals of Education, roust necessarily com- 
mand very close attention. , 

.** Suppose the class consists of six scholars.^ I assign them a definite 
number of Words, either in a dictionary or defining spelliug-book. These 
they study, not only as to their orthography, but to their sigtiiflcation. The 
class being arranged, either in a semicircle, or upon three sides of a hollow 
square, I put the first word. Suppose it Capital, and let the class be designa- 
ted as A, B, C, D, E, F. The class proceeds ; — ^A says c, — B, A, — C, p, — 
D pronounces cap — E, i, — P pronounces capi — A, t)-^B, a, — C, I, — D pro- 
nounces fa/— tE pronounces CapitaL — P defines ; * The chief city or tovm, in 
a state or kingdom,' A repeats a sentence embracing it ; Boston is the 
CAPITAL of Maseachusetts.* 

** The first word being thus disposed of, I' put the second, which is commen- 
ced by B, and disposed of in the same way ; and thus through the lesson. If 
E gives the wrong letter, or P does not pronounce correctly, the class raise 
their hands, — the next makes the correction, and proceeds. If F has not a 
definition, or A a sentence, the next takes it, and the business goes on without 
interruption, A class, when accustomed to spell in this manner, will proceed 
with i^stonishiiig rapidity. 

Children are sometimes very much interested with the following method. 
The teacher puts out a sentance, thus : 

** The world lay hushed in slumber deep." 
The first spells the, the second world, the third lay, and so on, until each 
word is spelled, then the next pupil in order repeats the sentence. This secures 
the constant and fixed attention of eatih scholar. 

r Apother mode of spelling is to allow the whole class to spell together ; they 
are required to sound each letter and pronounce each syllable as one ; the 
principal advantage of this method is to habitute scholars to a distinctness of 
articulation, and to arO,use t|iem ^rom a lifeless and dull manner of speaking. 
It would not fc beneficial to spell in tl^is manner constantly, only when cir- 
cumstances seems to require. 

Th^ practice of choosing sides, which was common in former tig^s, )iad 
a very good efiTect in exciting ambition, and in securing a careful study of th^ 
spelling-lessons, but there is reason to believe that its moral tendency was not 
very good ; it is probable that it fell into disuse on this account. 
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TASTE FOR READING. 

Sir John Hersehell bat some ft^mfrable remarks on this subject — ^ Grive « 
bis taste," says be, ** and you place him in contact with the best society 
in every period of bistory—'With the wisest, the wittiest, with the tenderest, 
the bravest, and the purest characters which have adorned humanity. Yoa 
nuke biro a denixen of ail nations — a contemporary of all ages. This world has 
been created for bim« It ia hardly possible but his character should take a 
higher and better tone from the constant habit of associating with a claaa of 
thinkers, to say the least of it, above the average of human nature." What is 
still farther in favor of this habit, it may be cultivated as amusement, not u 
an occupation, and therefore may be possesed by any one ; for it need not 
interfere with any business of life. The testimony of literary men indeed 
goes to show that literature itself should never be the sole employment even 
of an author, that should be pursued only in the intervals of business as a 
relaxation. Mr. Coleridge speaks feelingly on' this point, and recommends 
to every literary man to have some occupation more or less mechanical, which, 
requiring no labor of the mind, hours of leisure, when he can turn to bis books, 
to be looked for with pleasing anticipations. 

It will be found that the authors who have written most and who have 
wrinen best, were chiefly men of active lives whose literary labors were their 
amusement. Cicero, one of the most voluminous of ancient writers, was a 
lawyer and a statesman, whose whole life was passed in a contention of the 
forum or in the service of the republic, insomuch that no great political event 
of the period is without some mark of his active participation therein. Milton 
was a school-master and a warm controversialist. He was better known to 
his contemporaries as the antagonist of Salmassius than as the author of Para- 
dise Lost. What was Shakspeare's life but a continued scene of active labors, 
and those too of a very vexatious kind — for he was the manager of a theatre. 
The voluminous works of Sir Walter Scott were written, no one could tell 
bow or when, so numerous were his other occupations. 

The knowledge derived from books, and that which is gained by a practical 
acquaintance with the world, are not of such diverse natures that both cannot 
be pursued together. On the other hand, they act mutually as correctives ; the 
one tends to liberate from narrow views, the other to give reality and truth to 
intellectual conceptions. There is moreover a certain freshness and elasticity 
of mind required by mingling with the busines of life which enables one to use 
efficiently the knowledge derived from reading. He learns to understand the 
character of men in various points of development, to comprehend the spirit of 
the age, its wants, its tendencies, and to know how to accommodate himaelf 
accordingly. 

But with authorship most of us have not much to do. Our purpose was to 
fihbw by the instances just cited that if men busied in the daily concerns of life 
could find time to write books, and voluminous ones how easily may all, if 
they are so disposed, cultivate a taste for reading. There are few occupations 
which do not allow intervals or fragments of time which may be thus employed, 
without detracting any thing that is properly due to social intercourse. To 
young persons especially does this refined and useful accomplishment commend 
itself. The taste once formed will grow of itself : the mind will require no 
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m^Og, Jto yield to Ity but will took fqr ««ich eofiing hour of leiftttrf, and enjoy 
it when it oomes- - Grosser 4eUg«hts will gradu^ly loosen their hplds upon the 
. affections as this gains strength. '^ For there is/' eays the eame writer whom 
we quoted at the beginning, " a gentle, but perfectly irresistible coercion in a 
habit of reading, well directed, over the whole tenor of a man's character and 
conduct ; which is ppt less effectual biecause it works inssDaibly, and because 
it is really the last thing he dreams of.'' 



COLLOQUIAL TEACHING. 

Every attentive lobserver will admit that more is accomplished in the way 
of lear»i»g in any given time, by a free conversation with a ]>er8oa who uod^r- 
fetfttids his subject, thsfu can be learned in the same time in«iany other way. 
We are, therefore, in favour of teachers being on terms of intimacy, with those 
whom they teaeh. Tbe tuagisterial reserve and ^iiisterity, which many teachers 
think it necessary to put on for the purpose of supporting their dtgnity in; the 
government of a large school, are very unfavourable to the, progress of learn- 
ing in the dependant and inqoiring scholar. The lijfw of the wise teacher 
impart familiarly, wisdom and knowledge. Books, apparatus, maps, charts, 
and other illustrations in use, are always more or less necessary, but the free 
leclnre and the <iol]oquial explanatioil titiake the matter plain and dot^bly 
interesting. Seme of the most successful and best teachers in every age, like 
Pestaloz^i, have . taught much by free conversation. HoW important, then, 
that every teacher should know how to talk, so as to be a. good talker. There 
Is really more of almost every person's time given to t&lk, than to any other one 
thing. Both the manuer and the matter pf conversation ought, therefore, to 
\e formed and regulated from^reference to the best models^ A good style of 
conversation is useful for business, for amusement, for instiruction, for merri- 
iftent, for condolence^ for charity, for friendship, and for all the multifarious 
uses of civil and social intercourse among men, — therefore, let every teacher 
and every scholar aim to become a good talker. 

But what is it to b^ goed talker, add how is such accomplishment to be 
obtained 1 In order to be a good talker, your words must be well chosen and 
gracefully uttered. You must avoid unnatural tones and awkwardness of 
manner. Persons who are suffered to acquire a confirmed habit of using certain 
expressions, because they are thought to be elegant or quaint, or w4tty, will 
not became a good talker* One who depends upon proverbs, adages and 
quotations, as illu^trattoflast will not become a good talker. One who aims at 
great precision, as well as one who is careless in manner, will not become, a 
good talker. Unseemly, low or vulgar words, are worse often than they seem. 
They have influence in vitiating the taste and corrupting the heart. On tbe 
contrary^ right words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

The words which are spoken give character to the speaker, — ^they have gone 
out and are irretrievable. While unuttered thoughts are saperseded or for- 
gotten, these affect only the thinker ; while the uttered words may have made 
a lodgment in impressible minds that shall be enduring. How necessary, then, 
that we talk aright, that both the language and the. sentiment we utter should 
be such as is approved by the scholar, the lady or gentleman, and the christian. 
Let witf -sentinent..and Jvnowledge,. combine and be set oiff wixhgraoe and 
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purity, and yoar coDTersatlon will teaeb and enlighten all thai hear. Let every 
instmctor aim, therefore, to make his conTereation instructive ; and this cannot 
be done without learning to talk well. — fFettem (CmemnaU) 8cko9l Joumud. 



TALENT ALWAYS WORTH A PRICE- 

No men are more justly entitled to tbeir prices, than truly qualified and 
competent teachers. And this, not barely because of the value they give in 
return, but because of the great outlay of time and money necessary to prepare 
for their profeAsion. Some teachers have spenl a dozen years in their prepa- 
ration, and have laid out many thousand dollars, a capital of time and nooney 
sufficient to have made them rich in merchandize, or at any mechanical art 
Few persons ean estimate the value of things, where results are produced with 
ease, and in a moment. They must see the hthour performed. Most can 
readily helieve that a railroad, a canal, or a ship, is worth all the money asked 
for it, but they cannot understand why a painting or a statute, shiuld be held 
at many thousand dollars. Nor can they in any way but be amazed that 
Paganini should expect twenty guineas for a single tune on the violin. A plain, 
but frank-hearted and sensible farmer, once called at the office of a celebrated 
lawyer in the south, and asked him a very important question, that could be 
answered in an instant, categorically— yes or no. ^No," was promptly 
returned. The farmer wa^ well satif<fied. The decision was worth to him 
many thousand dollars. And now the client about to retire, asked the lawyer 
the charge for the information. "Ten dollars," replied he. "Ten dollars T 
ejaculated the astonished farmer, " ten dollars for saying no P "Do you see 
these rows of books, my friend ?" rejoined the lawyer, " I have spent many 
years in reading them, and studying their contents to answer " no.^ " Right ! 
Right !" responded the honest farmer, " right ! I cheerfully pay the ten 
dollars.*' — Conn, School ManuaL 



COMPARISON OP THE ANCIENTS AND^rHE MODERNS. 

A beaut^ul Extract from a Discourse brfore the Literary Sodeties qf Marshall ColUgSj 
by Joseph JR. Chandler ^ Esq, 

The ancients lived for time ; and they built for time. The immortality 
which they courted was the perpetuation of a fame co-«zistent with homan life, 
protracted certainly with the succession of generations, but dependent uppn 
human existence. They carved their name on the perishable things of this 
life ; but as they saw decay written upon all around them, they selected and 
combined those which seemed least destructible in their composition, or to 
possess the greatest claim to preservation ; and connecting their fame with tbe 
beauty or strength of these, they fondly imagined they had taken hold on eternity. 

Where are the temples that were to perpetuate tbe name and glory of some 
ancient conqueror ? The moisture of the clouds have moulded them into the 
elements. The winds of heaven have swept them away like a vapor, or the 
sands of the desert have charitably preserved the wrecks of these splendid 
memorials. 

Where are the imitations of the human form so exquisitely shaped, that 
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sitperstition, reversing the record of revelatloir, found its gode made in the image 
of man ? Where are now the immortals of Phidias and Prazitilea ? The 
ehriatianixed Athenian builds his household fire upon the altar stone of MinerTa, 
and 

Chok'd with its gfods, the vex*d Pirraus roars ! 

This is the .eternity^ this is the immortality of ancient Greece. 

The character of the niodertis is moulded to eternity. The great impress of 
a future life is on the heart ; and all their designs, all their longings are for 
an immortality, whose era they may place beyond the date of time. Wisely 
instructed in what eternity consists, they dedicate nothing to its glory which 
is not in its nature wholly indestructible. . 

We build for eternity. The thousand simple edifices which supply a place 
of worship in our cities, are sublime from the unity of sentiment which they 
denote, snd the common feeling of devotion which they inspire and perpetuate ; 
but it is neither the solidity of the fabric or the beauty of the structure that 
excites the emotion. It is the service to which it is dedicated ; the great 
pervading sentiment of fear of God in which they are created, and love to 
man which their use promotes, that consecrates them to the heart, and distin- 
guishes them as the age of inspiration.— Ftrginta Radix. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



EpODES and ChaRQES OS THE SuRFACS 

OF TBS Earth. — The history of our Globe 
exhibits to us three grand periods : the^rst 
or preparatory period, when it was enrich- 
ed only with vegetable life : the second, 
when it was under the power of the brute 
creation ; and the third, when it was under 
the dominion of man. This last period 
is again divisible into two — the antedilu- 
vian period) and that in which we ourselves 
live. During this extensive portion of 
time, numberiog 4300 years, no event has 
occurred of the same transcendent magni- 
tude as the deluge; but great changes, 
both of a local and general nature, have 
taken place ou our globe. Floods of vast 
extent have swept over its surface ; suc- 
cessions of mighty forests have flourished 
and decayed on the san;ie spot. Tl^e seas 
have, in one region, quitted their ancient 
beds, and in another invaded and destroyed 
the habitations of man. Earthquakes have 
shaken the mountain crests, and dislocated 
the solid pavement of the Globe. Exten- 
sive lakes have poured out their contente, 
and recorded upon their ancient shores the 
erosions of the winds and waves. Huge 
masses of rock ^ave been transported iiom 



their mountain crags to vast distances in 
the plains below ; and that element with 
whose desolating power we are all familiar, 
seems to have atone time exercised a more 
tremendous energy, when in the form of 
glaciers, it descended our valleys with 
slackened pace but accummulated power — 
grinding the granite flanks which held it- 
crushing the forest trunks which stopped it 
— poising on its crystalline pinnacles huge 
blocks of stone, and carrying them along 
its glassy viaduct over valleys now smiling 
with lakes, and plains now luxuriant with 
vegetation.-*jE>2in6u7)g'A Review, 

lifeetB qf Changes m the iSfea,— The 
mean depth of the. sea is, according to La , 
Place, from four to five miles. If the exis- 
ting Waters were increased only by one- 
fourth it wouki drown the earth, with the 
exception of some high mountains. If the 
volume of the ocean were augmented only 
by one eight, considerable portions of the 
present continents would be submerged, 
and the seasons would be changed all over 
the globe. Evaporation would be po much 
extended, that rains would fall continually, 
destroy the harvest, and fruits, and flowers 
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ftnd siibTert Ih6 whole economy ofnatare. 
Th^re is, perhaps, nothing more bieautlfnl 
in our whoie system than the process by 
which the fields are irrigated from the skies, 
the rivers are fed from the moantains, 
and the ocean restrained within bounds 
which it never can exceed so long as that 
process continues on the present scale. 
'the tipoar raised by the sun from the sea, 
Aoals wherever it is lighter than the atmos- 
phere ; condensed, it falls upon the earth 
ii water; dr attracted to the mountains, 
it gathers on their summits, dissolves, and 
replenish the conduits with which, extern* 
ally or internally, they are all furnished. 
By these conduits, the fluid is conveyed 
to the rivers which flow on fh'e etTrfkce of 
the earth, and to the springs whidi liedeep 
in its bosotn, destined to supply man with 
a purer element. If we suppose the sea, 
then, to be considerably diminished, the 
Amazon and the Mississippi, those inland 
seas of the western world, would becomo 
inconsiderable brooks; the brooks would 
wholly disappear; the atmosphere would 
be depived of its due proportion of humidity 
all nature would assume the garb of desola- 
tion ; the bird would droop on the wing, 
the lower anmfials would perish on the 
barren soil, nnd man himself Would wither 
away like the sickly grass at his feet. — 
Quarterly Review, 

Stispidoh.'^One thing you Willleam fa«t 
enough in the world, for it is potent in such 
teadhihg^that is, to be suspicions. Oh, 
cast from you for ever the hatefVil lesson* 
Men do not think bow mucJh of their inno- 
cency they are laying down, when they 
assume a clothing whose texture i^ guile. 
Beware of this mock protection, for you 
can hardly use it without practtsing deceit. 
I do not ask you to trust always ; but I 
would have you think well of men -until 
you find them otherwise. When you are 
once deceived, eitht^r by an^dtedor a spo- 
ken falsehood, trus5t that person no more. 
I had it once laid down to me as an axiom 
by a very dear friend (and I am so satisfied 
of the precepfs truth as to mdke it a role 
of my life), that peraons rarely suspect 
Others except of things which they are capa- 
ble of doing themselves. Yes, these sha- 
dows of doubting are generally flung from 
some bad realities within. Ton are looking 
iM your own image when you see so much 



▼il^new in yoikr neighfoooT'iB ftitse. H«w 
roneh better might not we- ourseWee he* 
come, if w« used more largely to others 
that blessed charity which thinketh no 
evil !— DuHin UnvursUy Magazine, 

Rnlts f&r CMir^rMilioii.-^Bentham for 
himself had made it a rule to avoid as much , 
B8 possible discussions whose results would i 
leave matters where they were, with the 
risk of annoyance to both parties in the 
progress of the discussion. Endeavotn*, be 
8iid, to assertain the opinions of otben 
who are strangers to you, before yon ven- 
ture to introduce your own. Introduce 
theih ndt if their opinions are so remeteas 
to be irreconcilable with yonrs. Say not 
** I have a right to proclaim aad defieod my 
oproioB. " What is the English of all that f 
1 have a right to givefpain— 'to make en- 
emies—to have backs turned and doora shut 
against me. — Tait*s Magazine, 

7%e Bias qf a Liberal EdueoHon.—Yft 
do not hesitate to say that ancient litemtue 
—the Greek and Latin langnage»>-should 
be the foundation of the education of youth, 
if you change the system, we venture to 
affirm you will cause the national mind to 
degenerate. Infancy is 'pre-emi ncntly apt 
for the study of language, because at that 
age the understanding, unfit for the exer- 
cise of reflection, is well disposed for that 
of memory. ^ * Without the ancient 
Ian ^ ages we do iiot know antiquity ; we 
have but a pale, imperfect repreaentiition 
of it : now, antiquity, we venture to say, to 
an age proud of itself, it that wbich is 
mdst benntiful in the world. Indepen- 
dently of its beauty, it poeseses for child- 
hood an tinequalled merit — ^that of simpli- 
city. If simple food be necessary for die 
body of a child, it will also be necessary for 
its mind ; as their palates should not l>e 
palled by things too savoury, the mind 
shdufd not be siimulalted by the often exag- 
gerated besnty of modern literature.^ 
Homer, Sophocles, and Virgil, should 
occupy, in the teaching of literafurr, the 
same place that Phidias and Praxiteles 
occupy in rhe teaching of the Arts. And 
it is not merely wo^ds that children are 
taught when they learn Latin and Greek ; 
they are noble and sublime things, die 
history of human nature under images 
simple, great, and ine6aee;:A»le*—2f. Thiers' 



EDITORIAL DERARTfMENT. 

RPPOJ^T Of -THE normal; MODEL* AND^ tX)MMON SCHOOJvS 
m UPPEE CANADA, FOR tBfe YEAR l^T. 

This document has been prepared and forwarded to Montreal. It extends 
to 270 manuscript pages, of wl^ich abput oue-balf are statistics — embracing 
a gr99X variety, of iAfor;[oatipo.6jipli.iV3;ba8 aev^r before been collected in Upper 
Canada. Notwithstanding the heavy commerciar and financial pressure 
throughout ther country last year, there is an increase in every branch of Com- 
moja Schooroperatidus ; 'and the increase is the largest under the heads of 
Sctiofi^rate bills and Attendance of pupils — brapchps which directly indicate 
the fedinga jmi voluntary actioii of the people, in their smallest municipal 
divisions and divisions wholly independent of each other. The Report consists 
of two Parts — the first Exposiioryf the second Staiisiical — with an appendix. 
In' the preparation of the statistical part of the Report, it has been found neces- 
B9jy to go qyer every figure of every one of the local reports. We may give 
extracts and. a suouaary in. future- nuoibei;s. The following Table of Contents 
indicates the character and topics of the Report : — 

' CONTENTS. 

Part I. Rei»ort, &c. 

Page. 

Prefatory Letter to the Secretary of the Province,. ...» ,, ii-vi 

Subjects of the Report and Explanatory Remarks, 11-13 

h SdMq^ S^ctiov^ anA SchoQlSt-r-l* Number of School Sections 
and Schools reported. — 2. Evil of small School Sections. — 3. 
Means employed to remedy this evil. — 4. The cyils of improper 
modes of forming and altering School Sections. — 5. Discretion- 
ary powers of Councils as to modes of proceeding, ••• 13-23 

IL St^Qol Moneys.r—1, Amounts raised by loc^l Assessments and 

Rate-bills, — 2. Comparison with the State of New- York, ,.,, 23-26 
m. Teacher^, tmd their Salaries. — 1. Whole number of Teachers 
9mpl9y9d-~^2^ Comparative number of male and female Teachers 
employed — 3. Certificates of qualification. — 4. Salaries. — Com- 
pajison .with the State of New- York,, •«•••» «• 26-36 

IV. JViim5fr of Children, of Sdiool •Age and Pvpih attending the 
Schools. — Comparison with the State of New-York, •••••«••• 36-40 

V. Time of keeping open the Sohools by qualified Teachers, — Com* 
parison with the State of New-York, •••••••••••«•••«••«• 40-42 

VT. da^ificfitio^. qf Pupils and Subjects taught in the Schools. — 

Comparison with the State of New- York, ••••••«,««,••••• 42-46 

Vn. Text'BooJes %Lsed in Schools, — Importance and difficulties of 
this department of the School system. — Success of the means 
employed to introduce an uniform and proper series of Text-books 
in the gpbQQlp q{ Upper Ciwiada.-r-J. Rei^d^rs, — 2, Spelling- 
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books. — 3. Arithmetics. — 4. Grammars. — 5. Geo|rraphies. — 
6. Book-keeping.— 7. Me«suralion.i— 8. Algebra.— 9. Elements 
of Natural Philosophy.— 10. Bible and Testoment— Religious 
Instraetion,..,.. •• ••• •••• 46-66 

VIII. Meikodsof Teaching, • 66-67 

IX. Character of the SchooU.^Ut Classy 2nd Class, Brd Class, . . 67-69 

X. School-Houses. — 1. Kinds of School-houses. — 2. Sizes of 
School-bouses. — 8. Condition of School-houses. — 4. Titles of 
School-houses or premises. — 5. School-houses built during the 

year 1847.— Total School-houses, . , • • , 69-72 

XI. School rwttf.- By District Superintendents, by Clergymen, by 

by District Councillors, by Magistrates, &x;., «••••«••••••• 72-76 

Xn, Q;uarterly School ExaminatumSf ^^,», ••• 76-78 

XIII. Grammar and Private Sc^mw>^.— Pupils — Subjects taught, . , 78-79 
XIV.* District Model Schools. — Moneys— Masters — Pupils, &c., , , 79-80 

XV. School Requisites cmd Lihraries, ••••••••••«••••••••••• 80-bl 

XVI. Provincial JVormal School. — Ite importance — Success and 
plan of its establishment — Model School — Receipts and Expen- 
diture — Subjects of Instruction — Terms of Admission, and Guards 
againsts the abuses of facilities afforded Students, ••••••«•«« 81-96 

XVII. General Results. — Extracts from local School Reports, « . . . 96-105 
XVill. Miscellaneous Remarks, •.. •••«••••• 105-110 

Part II. Statisticai. Rbport. 

N. B.— The Statistics contained in each of the following Tables extend to each 
Township in Upper Canada ; and of each Table a general abstract is made, compre- 
hending all the Districts. 

1. Table A. — School Sections and Schools in operation — School 
Moneys-^Salaries of Teachers — General Abstract for the 
Districts, 110-134 

2. Table B. — Whole number of children of School Age — Pupils 

attending the Schools, in Summer, and in Winter, of Boys, and 
of Girls — Time of keeping open the Schools — Classification of 
pupils and subjects taught in the Schools — General Abstract for 

the Districts, 134-158 

8. Table C. — Books used in the Schools — Modes of Instruction — 
Teachers, male and female, qualified and unqualified — Certificate 
of qualification given to Teachers — Gen'l Abstract for Districts, 158—182 

4. Table D. — Character of Schools — kind, sizes, titles, and condition 

of School-houses — General Abstract for the Districts, 182—206 

5. Table E. — School-houses continued — Number and kind built or 
rented during the year 1847 — School Visits, by District Super- 
intendents, Clergymen, Magistrates, District Councillors, and 
other persons — Libraries— School Requisites — Grammar and 
Private Schools — General Abstract for the Districts, * 206-230 

6. Table F.— District Model Schools, 230-232 
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to the District Superintendents^ Trustees, School Visitors, 
4»nd Teachers of Common Schools, making appointments 
for bis official visits — September — December, 1847, • . . . 23^240 

No. 2. Extract of a letter to the Secretary of ihe Province report- 
ing the official visits of the Chief Superintendent of 
Schools to the several Districts in Upper Canada — Sep- 
tember—December, 1847, •••.••.••.•.•.••.. 240-244 

No. 3. Circular to the Heads of City and Totvn Corporations, ex- 
planatory of ths new system of Common Schools for Cities 
and Incorporated Towns in Upper Canada, • 244-250 

No. 4. Circular to the Wardens of Districts m Upper Canada, on 
subjects of great practical importance in regard to Com- 
mon Schools^ suggested by official tour — Septiember — 
December, 1847, 250-258 

No. 5, Address to Trustees of Common Schools in Upper Canada 

by the Chief Superintendent of Schools, 258-266 

No. 6. Terms of Admission into the Provincial JVormal School, 

Toronto, 266-268 

No 7. General Rules and Regulations to be observed in the Pro- 
vincial J^ormal School, 268-269 

No. 8. General Rules and Regulations to be observed m ike Model 

Schoolfor Upper Canada, 269-270 

» 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 

Report for 1847. 

We perceive by the English papers, that on the 21st of August, a some- 
what lengthened and animated debate took place in the House of Commons on 
the National Schools in Ireland. Mr. Hamilton, member for the Dublin 
University, moved that an Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that 
aid may be given to the Established Church of Ireland to enable its Clergy 
and Laity to establish separate Schools from those established under the 
direction of the National Board. At the commencement and conclusion of his 
speech on the subject, Lord John Russell remarked as follows : — 

** This is a system which was established by Lord Stanley ih 1832. It 
has, since that time, received the support of successive Governments. Having 
been established by Lord Stanley, it was continued by the administration of 
Sir R. Peel, who refused to make any alteration with respect to these grants, 
it has gone on to the present time constantly increasing in the number of its 
schools and of its scholars. There had at first been at the utmost lOOjOOO 
scholars attending the National Schools in Ireland, While there are now 
upwards of 4000 schools, and upwards of 400,000 scholars. This is not, 
therefore, to be considered as an entiitely new question, or a proposal now 
brought forward for the first time by Government ; bat it is a system which, 
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having been first proposed by Lord Btftoldy at an experiment, baa been found 
more successful than could have been expected, has extended itself very widdy 
in Ireland, and has been of very great use in that country.^ 

" For my part, I believe that a system which has now fbr sixteen yean 
gone on increasing — which was set on foot by Lor4 Staiiley, which was 
carried on by th(B Government of Lord Grey, of Lord Melbourne, and of Sir 
Robert Peel — for my part, I believe that such is Worthy of the continued 
support of this House ; and I should much regret any vote which would 
impair its efficiency and undermine its usefulness. 

The motion of Mr. Hamilton was negatived, and the present system of 
Schools in Ireland was sustained, by a majority of 118 to 15. 

We have received " The Fourteenth Report of the CommUgionen of 
JVational Education in Ireland for the year 1847" — a document compriBing 
206 closely printed quarto pages. The amount of the Parliamentary grant is 
£90,000 sterling per annum. The espease of the Normal and Model Schools 
in Dublin for the year 1847, was £9,383 17s. 7d. sterling ; Salaries of 
Teachers and Monitors in National Schools, £50,391 1 9s. Sd. ; Salariea of 
School Inspectors, £9,322 Is. 7d.; the Book Department, £17,403 ISs. 2d.; 
Office of the National Beard in Dublin, including salaries of Secretaries and 
Clerks, £3,961 38. 8d. ; besides various miscellaneous items of expenditure. 
We are sure the following extracts from the Report will be read with lively 
interest : — 

Total number of Schools. — ^The number of schools struck off the rolls 
during the year, 1847, for various reasons specified in the Appendix, was 82 ; 
14 others are suspended, which may hereafter be re-opened ; and 224 new 
schools were added to the list. The total number of our schools, therefore, 
on the 31 6t of December, 1847, was 4,128, including those in operation, 
those suspended, and those towards the building of which we have promised 
aid. The actual and expected attendance in these 4,128 schools, will be 
429,728. 

Salaries to Teachers* — ^The total amount of salaries paid to National 
teachers for the year ending 31th of December, 1847, was £50^391 lOs. 5d., 
being an increase^ under this head of expenditure, as compared with 1846, of 
£6,214 7s. lid. We thought it necessary to explain, in our Report of last 
year, and we now repeat the statement, that '^ we neither profess, nor are we 
authorised by the State, to make grants of salaries to teachers, except t» aid 
of local contributions from the Patrons of the schools, and from the parents of 
the children. The salaries supplied by us are to be regarded as only supple* 
mentary to those local payments." The same observation, regarding local 
contributions, is applicable to all other grants which we make. 

We have long felt, however, that the rates of salaries, heretofore paid by 
us, even with the local payments, were inadequate to secure the permanent 
services of competent teachers ; and we, therefore, suggested that an increase 
should be made to our grant, in the hope that we should we enabled, in the 
course of 1847, to make a small addition to the aalariea of our teachers. 
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Oar apirlieatioa wa« ^bCG»4ed .to, aUboug^h the aiigmentatioD to pnv grant was 
not: so large as iti^e reGommendjad, or ajs^ wjd required, for various pm;poses 
specified in our estimate. In Mfilroent of our promiae, \«fd inpre^sed the 
salaried of our teachers, during the year, to a limited amount ; and a further 
aucrmentatlon will take place, in the current half-year, in the salaries of those 
\7ho may receive promotion under the new scale of clasai]^tiQn, to which we 
referred in our last Report. 

JVew scale of classification of Teachers, — The following is the arrange- 
ment we have decided upon for the classification of the teachers, under the 
revised scale, which came into operation on the 1st of April of the present year* 

Teachers of National Schools are divided into three classes, to which the 
following salaries are respectively attached : — 
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Salaries to Masters of ^Agricultural Schools, — Masters of Agricultural 
Model Schools, with farms of from four to eight acres annexed, who are com- 
petent to conduct both the literary and agriculturardepartments, are to receive 
£10 per annum, in addition to the salary of the class in which they may be 
placed* 

Masters of National Schools, with a small portion of land annexed, con- 
sisting of from two to three acres, for the purpose of affording agricultural 
instruction, will receive £5 per annum, in addition to the salary of their class, 
provided they are competent to conduct both the literary and agricultural 
departments, and that the Commissioners shall have previously approved of 
agriculture being taught in the school. 

Increased demand for hooks in the Colonies, — We have the gratification to 
state that the demand for our school-books in England and Scotland, is pro- 
gressively increasing. Many of our Colonies, too, have been supplied during 
the year with large quantities ; and in some of them a system of public 
instruction for the poor, similar in its general character to that of the National 
system in Ireland, as being equally adapted to a population of a mixed charac- 
ter as to their religious persuasions, is likely to be established. We have 
sent books and requisites to Australia, British Guiana, Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Gibraltar, and Malta. A complete series 
of our National School-books was also sent to Lord Seaton, the (xovernor of 
Corfu ; and it is not improbable that they will be translated, at no distant 
period, into the Greek language, for the use of children attending schools m 
the Ionian Islands^ 
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Model Sekoois m Dnhlin. — We refer, with satirfaction, to the flourishini^ 
sttte of our Model Schools in Marlborough-street ; they have 'fully sustained, 
during the year, the high character they have bo long; enjoyed. ' The nnmher 
of pupils on the rolls upon the 30th September, 1847, was, males, 665; 
females, 430 ; itffants, 316 — making a totol of 1,431. The daily average 
attendance has at various times, in the course of last year, considerably ex- 
ceeded 1,000. 

Foccd Muncy on Hullah^s plan,. continues to be successfully taught to the 
pupils of the Model Schools, and to the teachers in training : and is an attrac- 
tive branch of instruction ; it infuses animation into the ordinary business of 
the schools, and cannot fail, we think, under judicious management, to produce 
beneficial results. 

Drawing from Models. — The practical usefulness of teaching linear draw- 
ing from models, is admitted by all who have seen the system in operation. 
In the great majority of the German schools, and in the principal training 
establishments in England and Scotland, it is carried on with great success. 
The best judges on this subject have borne strong testimony to its applicability 
to many of the most importa/)t« purposes of daily life, and lo the facility with 
which it enables a skilfol teacher to impart a knowledge of the art of drawing. 
Feeling the importance of instructing the children attending our Model Schools, 
and our teachers in training, in this method of drawhiff, we have procured a 
Master of experience, possessing the requisite qualifications for teaching it, 
simultaneously, on a large scale. 

Religious instruction to ike pupUs of the Model Schools and the tectcherv m 
training. — While every attention has been paid to the improvement of the 
children in our Model Schools, in the various branches of their secular educa- 
tion, the paramount duty of giving to them, and the teachers in training, 
religious instruction, has not been neglected by those instrusted with that duty. 
Upon this subject we deem it expedient to republish the statement made in our 
Report of last year, which is as follows : — " The arrangements for the separate 
religious instruction of the children of all persuasions attending these schools, 
and also of the teachers in training, continue to be carried into efiect every 
Tuesday, under the respective clergymen, with punctuality and satisfaction. 
Previously to the arrival of the clergymen, each of the teachers in training is 
employed in giving catechetical and other religious instruction to a small class 
of children belonging to his own communion. These teachers attend their 
respective places of worship on Sundays ; and every facility is given, both 
before and after Divine Service, as well as at other times, for their spiritual 
improvement, under the directions of their clergy." 

Training of Teachers. — Our training establishments continue in a pros- 
perous state. We have trained, during the year, and supported at the public 
expense, 224 National Teachers, of whom 137 were males aH.87 were females. 
We also trained 14 teachers not connected with National •boots, and who 
maintained themselves during their attendance at the Mod(^. Schools. The 
total number of male and female teachers trained, from the commencement of 
our proceedings to the 31st of December, 1847, is 2,044. We do not include 
in this number those teachers who are not connected with National Schools. 

Importance of the training of Teachers.—^Wlih reference to the training 
of teachers we have to observe, that the experience of each successive year 
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tftrea^tbens our conviction of its importance. It is vatR^ to expect that the 
N'aAtonal Schools, established in M parts of Ireland, will ever be efl^ctively 
condiieted, or the art of comronaicating knowledge materiallj improved, until : 
a sufficient number of well-paid Masters and Mistresses can be supplied, 
thoroughly qualified, by previous training, to undertake the office of teachers, 
and feeling a zealous interest in promoting the great objects of their profession. 

Improvement in every stu^essive clots of Teacher s.-^^We have observed, with 
satisfaction, a marked improvement in the appearance, manners, and attain- 
mentsof every successive class of teachers, who come up to be trained in our 
rCaiional establishment. With reference to the two last classes, we have' 
ascertained that 34 teachers in the last, and 73 in the present, bad been 
originally educated cls pvpils in National Schools, It is from this description 
of persons, to whom the practice of instructing others has been familiar from 
their childhood, that we may expect to procure the most intelligent and skilful 
taachers, to educate the rising generation of Ireland. It is a gratifying fact, 
that the good feeling which has always prevailed among the teachers of differ- 
ent religious denominations residing together in our training establishment, 
has suffered no interruption whatever during the last year of extraordinary 
public excitement. 

^ 

JVuniber of .Agricultural Schools. — We had in operation, on the 3l8t of 
December, 1847, 7 Model Agricultural Schools ; and we have made building 
grants of £200 each to 10 others of this class, some of which are in progress. 
In addition to those schools, there are 12 other Agricultural Schools to which 
small portions of land are attached ; and to the Masters of these we pay an 
additional salary of £5 per annum for their agricultural services: and other 
emoluments are secured to them by the local Managers. Since the commence- 
ment of the present year, several applications have been received for aid both 
to Model and ordinary Agricultural Schools ; so that we hope to announce, in 
our next Report, the establishment of a greater number. 

Agricultural Class Book, — We have published an Agricultural Class Book 
for the use of the advanced pupils attending the National Schools, which it is 
intended shall be read by all the pupils capable of understanding its contents. 
The object of this little work is to explain, in as simple language as possible, 
the best mode of managing a small farm and kitchen garden. Appended to it 
are introductory exercises, in which the scholars should be examined by the 
teachers. In order to render the lessons attractive, they have been thrown 
into the form of a narrative, calculated to arrest the attention of young readers. 
This reading book is not, however, designed as an Agricultural Manual for our 
teachers. We propose to supply this want by the publication of a series of 
Agricultural works, rising from the simplest elementary book, to scientific 
teaching of a high character, and comprehending various branches of practi- 
cal knowledge, bearing upon the subject of agricultural instruction. We 
distributed last year, among our teachers, a variety of cheap and useful tracts^ 
relating to the best modes of cultivating the soil, and providing against the 
dearth of food ; and we are now engaged in circulating, amongst our^Masters> 
several other elementary treatises on husbandry, recently published under the 
direction of the Royal Agricultural Society, and containing much valuable 
information. 
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School Lihrariea^-^Tbe want of School Libraries for the use of the ebi3di«n 
attencliBg' our schools has been long felt. To compile a series of instructive 
and entertaining works adapted to this purpose^ would occupy a very cooBldeff* 
able time, and require the. assistance of many individuals, well qualified for 
compiling books suited to th& minds of children. Under these circumstaiioe% 
we have adopted the necessary steps for the selection of a sufficient number 
from those already published. Care will^ be taken that they are unobjection- 
able, in all respects, to the members of every religious denomination* We 
shall buy them from the publishers at the lowest oost^ and sell them at reduced 
prices to such of the Managers of our schools as may approve of their being 
lent to the pupils. We shall also frame regulations for managing the Sohool 
Libraries when formed, which will insure a regular delivery and return of 
the books. 



Common School Laws of the State or New- York. — The State Super- 
intendent, in his School Report for 1847, remarks as follows on this subject : — 

<< The outlines of the present system were established by the act, chapter 
242 of the Laws of 1812 ; but the supervisors were not required to raise 
upon the towns an amount by tax equal to the sum apportioned previous to the 
act, chapter 192 of the Laws of 1814 ; and the districts did not receive an 
amount equal to both sums, until 1818. No report of money paid on rate-bills 
was made previous to the year 1828, when $297,048.44 appear to have been 
contributed by individuals in this mode, for the payment of teachers* wages ; 
and the average expense for tuition was $1.09 and a fraction on the wbole 
number of children taught. As before remarked, the present system took its 
form in the legislation of 1812, when the appointment of a Superintendent of 
Common Schools was provided for, and the duties discharged by a separate 
officer until 1821, when they were devolved upon the Secretary of the State. 
Although our school laws have been repeatedly amended and altered, and even 
re-enacted entire, for the purpose of presenting a complete system in one act, 
it is a curious, if not remarkable fact, that many of the provisions of the very 
last enactments are found expressed in language almost identical with the lawn 
first passed. More than half a century has elapsed since the first appropria- 
tion of moneys was made from the treasury, "for the encouragement of 
schools," and although the permanent fund for this object has been accum^u- 
lating forty-two years, it is only thirty-three years since the first income from 
this fund was distributed to the school districts. We may also assume that 
the main features of the system have been in full and active operation, about 
nineteen years, or since 1828. 

'^This, like every other work of man, has imperfections ; and, like every 
other human institution in its minor details, must change with the ever varying 
progress of civilization ; but, so long as the essential powers of reaction afaaU 
be retained in the system, as it hitherto has been, like the well balanced move- 
ments of a perpetual motion, it will perform its legitimate functions. What 
more appropriate office or acceptable duty can any government or community 
perform, than to make ample provision for the mental and mora} instruction of 
its youthful citizens and members ; to present to them the means <^f acqi^fiiig 
the necessary knowledge to aid them in the proper discharge of tbeir duties 
here, and to prepare for a happier destiny hereafter." 
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The Tkub Mbthod of Ei^ugating ai^l the Pboplb.— The following para- 
- glyphs ftom the "Third Annual Report of the Board of School Visitors in the 
'City of Natchez, presented July 4th, 1848, and ordered to be printed by the 
Mayor and Council," elucidates most forcibly the principle of Free Schools—' 
the only means of educating all the people — the cheapest and best system of 
grovernment yet 4ia,coyerBd. It is remarkable to observe, in the following 
extract, the contrast between the aentiments of the Common Council of the 
City of Natchex, in the Southern State of Mississippi, and the Common 
Coaneil of the City of Toronto, in Upper Canada. The former provides free 
schools in which we are told " an admirable education" is given to all ; while 
the latter shtUs wp the schools because they are free to all ! It is a strange sight 
in the metropolis of Upper Canada, to see the prisons and asylums filled, and 
the common schools emptied — groggeries ^every where licensed and crowded, 
and the common schools every where shut up and locked— the Sabbath Bay- 
1>datB patronised, and the week-day schools proscribed ! Let the City of 
Natchez read us the following lesson r— 



"The property of the people should 
educate the children ot the people. No 
one objects that government should be sup- 
ported by taxation. Our governors and 
legislators are paid in this way ; our courts 
of justice, our prisons and their inmates 
are supported by taxation. Every tax- 
payer coatributea his proportion to the 
maintenance of ihe immured convict. — 
They pay for the gallows which is erected, 
and for the rop^hat hangs the felon ; the 
jnan who fits the fatal curd and lets fall the 
drop, which lauQches him into jetemity, is 
paid by the tax -payer. The money ex- 
pe'nded in pursuing, prosecuting and pnn- 
it^hiag criminals and other violators of the 
law, is enough to educate all the children 
in the community If all that is expended 
in the country annually, in the pursuit, 
prosecution and punishing of persobs of- 
fending agaiflet the law, and collateral ex- 
penditure growing out of these derelic- 
tions, could be devoted to the purposes of 
education, it would be sufficient to build a 
school -house in every school section in the 
Union, and pay the school-master. To 
bring matters home. Place in your hands 
the amount which the criminal side of our 
Circuit Court, wttbthe attendant expenses 
of jurors and officers, and the costs, ex- 
penses amd losses caused to the community, 
by the derelictions of those who are there 



prosecuted, and we will pay all the ex- 
penses of the Institute, establish a common 
school wherever there is one needed in the 
county, and establish a Normal school 
which will send out fifty educated teachers 
yearly, pay all the professors, and provide 
good libraries and apparatus. 

** No one complains of taxation for these 
purposes ; but if a tax be laid for the pur- 
pose of educating the young, to prepare 
them for useful and honourable employ- 
ments there are some to complain of hard- 
ship. Is it not better ta expend money 
freely to foster virtue, than to punish vice ? 
Educate the children, train them to'useful 
employments) fill their hearts and minds 
with the leqsons of morality and wisdom, 
and there will be no crimes to punish. 
Your prisons will be tenantless, and the 
busy spider will weave her W€b across the 
door of your amshouses. Let us be liberal 
in expenditure for the improvement and 
anielioratioa of our race, and we shall reap 
a rich reward. It will be like bread cast 
upon the waters, it will return to us multi- 
plied after many days. But allow children 
to grow up in ignorance and vice, your 
pifisons will be crowded with convicts, 
your almshouses thronged with dissolute 
paupers, and your substance will be eaten 
out to guard and feed them. It costs more 
to the State, to send one convict to the 
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penitentiary, supposing he will support there will be neither criminals nor paupers, 

himself by his labour when he hia there. But to effect this, you mvat educmte ail. 

than will pay for the education often cfail- None roust be neglected. Your system 

dren for a year. Educate your children, must be general. Jtmust be our systeu, 

and teach them useful employments, and or something better.'* 



Freb Schooi^s in the State of Lovisiaka. — We observe by the AmericM 
papers^ that Governor Johnson, of Louisiana, has issaed a proclamation^ calliag 
an extra Session of the Legislature, for the purpose of devising^ measures 
to put into successful operation the system of Free Public Schoolsj wkich has 
been sanctioned by the people of that State. 



Hamilton City Schools. — In addition to the solicitude evinced by the City 
authorities of Hamilton in regard to Common Schools, noticed in this Joumaif 
p. 121, the Common Council by By-law further provides " That a special As- 
sessment of two-pence half-penny in the pound be, and the same is hereby 
imposed on the assessable property within this city, and that the same be spe- 
cially added to the present Assessment, in addHiwt to the Anessment heretofore 
imposed for Common School purposes, in accordance with the report of the 
School Trustees, including £12 15s. for a Premium on School-ho^se plans, 

*' George S. Tiffany, Mayor.. 
"Hamilton, August 30, 1848.'* 

The Corporation of the Town of Picton has also, we understand^ piadt 
liberal provision for the support of its Common Schools. 



Lectures on Education. — During the last autumn the Chief Superintendent 
of Schools made a visit to the several Districts of Upper Canada ; and, in 
addition to holding pnblic meetings for consultation on Common School matters^ 
he lectured on the " Importance of Education to an Agricultural, a Manufactur- 
ing and Free People." In some districts he discoursed on but one of these 
subjects ; in others on them all in one Lecture — treating each of them in a 
summary manner : but in other districts where time permitted, be discoursed 
on them in two Lectures. At several public meetings resolutions were adopted 
requesting the publication of these Lectures. An intimation was given that 
they would be published in the first volume of the Journal of Education, We 
now proceed to fulfil that engagement — hoping that some good may result from 
placing them before the public in this new and permanent form. The first of 
these Lectures, as it was written and delivered, without the alteration or addi. 
tipnof a sentence, is given in the present number ; the second will appearnext 
months 
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JoDRNAii OF Edooation.— We might occupy several pages with extracts of 
letters and testimonials which we have received from various Districts, as to 
the acceptableness and usefulness of this Journal ; and as we have no more 
personal interest in it than any other individual, except that we gratuitously 
incur the no small labour and responsibijity of editing and publishing it^ may 
we not intreat every reader friendly to its important objects, to do what he can 
to increase its circulation. As an example of what may be done where proper 
exertions are made, we may remark that from the comparatively new, poor, small, 
and interior District of Simcoe, the Superintendent has sent us the names of more 
eubscribers, and a larger amount of subscriptions^ than we have received from 
any other District in Upper Canada — Midland District being second and Brock 
District third. One School Visitor — a young Clergyman-^has sent us the 
names of no less than 18 subscribers, with their subscriptions. Severs* 
Trustees and Teachers have also exerted themselves zealously and successfully, 
Siiould such co-operation be general on the part of all who are officially con- 
nected with the Common Schools, the entire edition of the first volume would 
soon be exhausted, and the utility of the Journal would, be vastly increased, 
and we should see our way clear to proceed with a second volume. We shall 
not object to continue our own services gratuitously ; but we cannot be expected 
to continue to sustain a pecuniary loss in addition to the expenditure of so moch 
time and labour. We believe we have redeemed our promise to the satisfaction 
of all parties as to the matter and character of the Journal ; we hope the gen- 
tlemen in the various districts will fulfil the assurances they expressed last 
autumn in promoting the circulation of it in their several localities. We may 
also add, that the pages of this Journal are specially adapted to Teachers as 
well as to Trustees and other friends of popular education ; and the assurance 
of experiment can be given, that a Teacher -will derive not merely intellectua] 
profit, but pecuniary gain by reading; and dlrietttng the attention of his 
employers to the Journal of Education. . ' 



PosTAGB ON THIS JouRNAi^. — When we omitted the cover from this Jour- 
fial, we had reason to believe the postage would be reduced to a half- penny— 
as the Journal was printed on a newspaper sheet ; but it has been decided by 
the Deputy Postmaster General that, in consequence of its formy thfs Journal 
is subject to double newspaper postage. A reference has been made to Eng land 
on the subjects and there the double-postage decision against the Jot^mal pf 
Education has been confirmed. We hoj^e a more enlightened system of postage 
will soon be established in Canada. In the mean time, in the event of a 
second volume of the JoumUl of Education beipg published, its form will be 
each as to secure to subscribers the advantage of newspaper postage. 
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NOTICE. 
The Summer Session of the Normal Schooi* will close the middle of 
October with a Public Examination of the Students in the several Departments 
of the Institution. The' Winter Session, of five month?, for 1848-9, will com- 
mence on Wednesday, the 15th of November, All Candidates for admissiom 
Male and Female, must present themselves during the first week of the Session, 
otherwise they cannot be admiUed. 



EiuiATA. — As the anthor of the Lecture on the Importance of EdctcatioD to 
Farmers— -published In the present number — ^was absent when it went to press, 
two or three errors, which affect the sense, have escaped detection. In the 
last Hne on the 261st page, for 'Mntelligent population," read ^intelligent 
rural population." In the last line but one on the 266th page, for the '^ the 
farmer," read ^farmers* 
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LECTURES 

I^dwered by A$ Chief SuperwUmdei^ of Schools inihe siverql Disirk^ ^ 
Upper CoMnda during his qfidal Umr^ Sepiettther to Ds^embeTf 1^7. 

LjBinoMt n ^THE IMPORTANCE OF 'EDUCATION TO A MANU- 
FACTURING, AND A FREE PEOPJiE. 

I have addressed you on << The Importance of Education to auMBgrieulivTal 
PeopU^^^iht intimate connexioB between the education aad pro^rity ef an 
a|rricnltiiral country ; it yet remains to illusSrate the conneKion between tte 
ed«ication of a. country and the advancement of its raanuftLctoree and tradesy 
«nd alao between the education of a free people and their civil ifaveminent. 

On the former of these topics I have anticip«ted much that might be said 
in my remarks on the mechanics of agriculture ; and I must restrict myself to 
a etng'le paragraph in giving a summary of what I would wish, under other 
circumstances, to say on a subject so extensive and important. The mechanic 
arts are the medium of the power of mind over matter, and the vital 
principle of modem civilized society ; the grand instrument by which man 
makes the great store- house of nature minister to his wants, tastes, and 
pleasures, and the chain i which binds different classes of society^ and even 
nations and continents into the mutual dependence, friendship and im^hnacy ef 
a common brotherhood. To the arts of mechanism we are indebted for tiie 
habitations which we occnpy, the clothes which we wear, the greater pari ef 
the food that we eat, and the beverages that we drink, together with the books 
that we read* the sculpture and paintings which we behold, and the social 
intercourse, civilization and refinement which grow out of these . endlessly 
diversified branches of human industry, genius and enterprise. They involve 
the development of the resources and Jaws of nature for ^e benefit and 
iiappiness of man ; and, in proportidn to our education in a Imowledgejof these 
resources and laws will, be our powier to vender them subserviem to our interests 
and wishes. It is thus that human power is multiplied hundreds of times in 
the most common and essential departments of manufacturing industry. Mr. 
^AiNBS, in his History of Cotton Manufactures, says, that the spinning 
.Kaebinery of Great Britain, tended by one hundred and fifty thousand ia»i% 

t 
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<^ produces as much yarn as eoald hare been prodoted hj forty miiUons of maif 
with the one thread wheel f that is, the power of one nani by means of Amxr 
WRieBT*8 discovery and tnYention, is equal to that of more than <o»ik«iulreilaiitf 
stxty-tix me» previous to the latter part of the last century. Di» Buckijuov 
in his GeoliDgy and Hfneralbgy states, that ^ the amount of vifork now done by 
machines, in England, is equivalent to that of ikrtt or four hundred miUum& 
of menf by direct labour J* These are but isolated examples of the multiplica- 
tion of man's physical power, and consequently of the saving of labour, by the 
use of machinery alone in the productions of manufacture, apart from the 
applications of it to commerce, to travelling, to architecture, and to numbeilesc 
objects of human want and desire. What a splendid prospect do the improve- 
inents and applications of mechanical science present to the rising and future* 
generations of Upper Canada ! 

Now knowledge is the very foundation of the eiistence and progress of the 
mechanic arts ; and hence the importance of appropriate educational cnltnre in 
order 'to their successful establiahment and wide extension in Canada. Gveat 
improvements have already taken place in our manufactures and machinery and 
mechanical impliements of various kinds ; but the greater part of our best 
manufacturers, and engineers, and mechanics have received their ednealion 
and training in other lands, and not a few of our beet machines and implements 
are of foreign manufacture. It fs essential to the social progress and great- 
ness of onr country, not to say its best intevests,. that it should educate its own 
manufacturers, engineers, mechanics and artists, as well as its own scholars 
and agricuhurists. 

But, I am now to consider education, not inivimediate reference to- either oar 
manufacturing or agriemltural, but eivil interests— its importance to a Free 
Peo^e^ Without any preliminary definitions as to what constitutes civil 
liberty,, and what system of government is best adopted for its security and pre- 
8ervatio% I take for granted,, in the following observations, that the people of 
Canada are a free people, and that they are desirous of perpetuating their free- 
dom, and of attaining and transmitting to their deeendants all the advantages 
w^ich free institutions are calculated to import.. 

.1.1 observe tlien^ in the first place, ikat pvhlie education and public Ubert^ 
9tand orfaU togelker. Publrc liberty involves a state of society,. as well as a 
system of government. The very terms ' free people * suppose the existence 
of laWs enacted by the consent of the people,, and in the administration of 
which they pmticipate. This supposes a knowledge of the principles of law 
€Ki the part of the people, and their abiKty to aid ip sustaining and administering 
th^se laws. Hence writers on government and statesmen have advocated or 
apposed the education of the nMss of the people, just in proportion as they ad- 
VDcated or opposed their enfranchisement in regard to legislation and govern- 
foent. When kings only were regarded as legislators, they and the instruments 
of their will were alone Regarded as the proper subjects of public education 
When Ckarias the Fmsr stood upon the Sea&ld, he declared with the sincerity 
of a martyr to his prhaciplcs, tliat ** the people^s right was only to have theh^ 
lives and their goods their own,, a share in the government being nothing .per- 
taining to thera»^' The creed of Charaes the First was the creed of most rukn 
of his own and preceding ages ; and it is the creed of all advocates of despotie 
government. As this creed shuts out the people from aH share in the gsvem- 
i^iut of a cbxintrvy so it has given them no share in its education. Just ia 
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proportion to &e rights of self-goremmentt htve been the care and provision 
for tbe extension of education. Thus in England, since the enfranchisement . 
of the great body of the nation by the Reform and Municipal Bills, the atten- 
tion of statesmen, of the churches, and even of political economists of all shades, 
18 directed to the great subject of popular education, and their energies are put 
forth for its diffusion ; and so it is in France since the old dynasty of despotism 
was superseded by a constitutional monarchy. So in Canada, before tbe ad- 
mission of the voice of the people as a principle of legislation and government, 
their general education was viewed with cautious jealousy as a doubtful experi- 
ment or Utopian theory ; the lands which had been appropriated for that purpose 
remained unproductive or were alienated to other purposes ; and it is only since 
the establishment of what may be properly termed *free goverment,' during 
the administration of Lord Stobiiham, that the serious attention of public men 
of all parties has been practically directed to this essential and most vital inter- 
est of a free people. 

Now these facts speak a plain and intelligible language — the langnagei not 
of one sect or party, but the language of nature — ^the native language of a 
system of government ; and the purport of it is, that the civil liberties of a peo- 
ple and the education of a people are correlative parts of a system, and are in- 
separably connected — while populai* ignorance is the natural ally anil instru- 
ment of despotism or unarchy. The increase of ignorance is tbe evening twilight 
of civil freedom ; and every professional man, or agriculturist, or manufacturer, or 
trader, or mechanic in Canada, is a friend or an enemy of free government just 
in proportion as he promotes, or retards, or opposei^the extension of soupd 
education in his own family and to the youth of the province at large. 

II. I observe, secondly, that education, and even some general knowledge, 
is necessary to enable the people to discharge and exercise judiciously the first 
duty and most valued privilege of a free-man — the Eleciive franchise^ The 
possession of this right is a practical recognition that every freeholder is en- 
titled to a voice in the enactment of laws which afl^ct his person or property, 
or by which he is governed. This is one of the most essential conditions of 
a free government ; but it involves corresponding duties and supposes corres- 
ponding qualifications or the part of electors. It is one of our dearest and 
justly cherished tenets, that the people of Canada make their own laws ; but, 
if they are the source of the kws, ought not that source to be pure, intelligent 
and enlightened ? Ought not our primary law-makers — ^the freeholders of 
Canada — ^to be, in the first Instance, duly informed and impressed that this 
gran4. element of political power is not in breach of allegiance to the Supreme 
Ruler. EnwARD A. Lawbbncb, Esquire, — a distinguished lawyer in Boston, 
U, 8.^— lately observed in a public address, ''that political power is not creative, 
omnipotent power, is not power to contravene in legislation the revealed law of 
Jbbotab. To believe and act upon such a principle in legislation is suicidal 
in policy and infidel in religion. He who created man, has never resigned His 
right to govern him by HU otcn lawi. They were enacted for man in all his 
relations. They are binding in them all, and, in their bearing on our civil re- 
flations, as a matter of civil policy, they should be early understood. Tbe Bible 
is the legislator's as well as the christian's manual — the elementary Statute- 
book of the StatCy no less than of the Church. This is not here urged as a 
reason for biblica) study^ but that the minds of the young may be impreseed 
with the moral force Snd obligation of civil iaw.Soch an impression would <k> 
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.. more to mftfcQ tbem viae Itgiilaoni ajod law^Jiidiaff cHixeBs, Ihaa tlmost ui^ 
9116 beatseh of etud^ BOW pttrsii^. Thiejr ahoald be t^ffght^ that^ofkiWy' («0 
sfi^t the excellent Hqmu%) ^tbm^ cmi be np leatA knowledge tlian iW 
ber mu ie in the boeom of C^ Afen* ^J natttHi difooiineiy ariai nmg Ibe 
knowledge thereof, $9m ^b« wuik^K$i4 Iboie Uw% which) iadoed, aie His^ 

, «iid thef hot only the fin^ni. o£ tbem oat.* '' * A second mnvk under this 
hetd |B» th«j( all Who ^^041 Toice ia ipqJciqg the laws of the coontry ebould 
be eoo^ietaiit to malie up their minda on thoee questiooe which a,re from time 
to time (be eujbjecte of kgialatioB* Thie i« ap importaiit dntyi imi well as privi- 
1(^. ^ot it AMUnet be rationally v^i wisely ^barged witbont ioteUigence ; 
a^ ii^t^lUgenee is. the ofbpriiii^ of eidoci^ioiL. I^e^ ve glan^ for a moment at 
tome of ^ queaUona (without intimatiog an opinio^ on tbo merits of any one 
of ttfem) which the people of Canada have boan called upon to decide dnring 
the last few years, doe is the relation of Christianity^ through the seveni 
forms or persuasions of its professors, to the State, and the ciril felatioos of 
these persuasions to each other — ioTolvIn^ nice and comprehensive considera- 
tions of the common and peculiar ends and functions of both the State and the 
Church ; — ^s the end of li^oth is the well-being of man, how their influence and 
energies are to be combined and employed with the greatest efficiency for the 
promotion df that eniSj an^ how, in conpexion with its accomplishment, the 
rights of conscience are to be sacredly and equally protected. Now, bow 
could a practical judgei^ent be formed on such a vast subject — such as should 
be formed by every intelligent and christian freeholder — without some oon- 
siderable knowledge of both civil and ecclesiasilcal polity, of both civil andec- 
clesiastical history, a^weli as some mental dicipline and habits of investiga- 
tion 1-— Another quiestion which has deeply engrossed the public mind in U. Can- 

• «da, is our system of local government itself, in respect to the responsibilHy o; 
irresponsibility of the advisers of the Crown in Canada to thepeople of Canada ;— 

' a question comprehending "an inquiry into the first principles of the British sy^t- 
tern of government — ^the relation of a colony to the parent state and to fbrei>r.j 
couBtfids, the relation of our local government to the Canadian people on the 
ene side, and to the Imperial government and Parliament on the other — e 
question which has tasked the powers of the profoiindest statesmen, while ii^ 
application to Canada has been submitted as a legitimate subject of popular 

• decision. Another subject which has at diflerent times demanded the judge- 
ment of the people of Upper Canada, throngfa their representatives, is, tl. i 

drtulating medium, and liow far the currency, which is the Re^eaentat#ve oi 
value, must have intrinsic value in itself^ and how far and under what restric- 
tions and secuHties it may be represented by paper — ^a deep and important 
question of political economy, demanding an acquaintance with foreign as well 
as with domestic relations and commerce. A fourth general qtiastion is, tiiaf 
of internal improtemenU — ^the construction of public works for the facilities 0/ 
navigation and inland communication, between different paries df the caa^trj'-^ 
a subject requiring intelligent and most pains-taking inquiry and comprehon- 
srve ' judgement, and in consequence of an ignorance of which Che public hu 
been exposed to heavy losses aiid disappointments from individual jo^sbiug ^^U 
pecniation. A fifth question of high importance is our Municipal insiUutioh^ 
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--^-embr^^ mittters of ^«p cbii^lderafUdn ii^i«8|i^tl^tii^prttefkiliai«' 
•Ate cm the t&iiikibgs and feelittgi» Mid <{h^T«i^$M^ 6f ti^t>^fie^ Aiid tMi^Mil^ 
tibns to tite PtOTSnciul Government ited h^giM^Wf to^tftlier vMi Mit 
9,ppTopmt» cbnt^ta^6ii and po#erfi^ and VegMnitte effberB of b^iitid lUiti^yv 
A atxtli stit^i of grebt intricacy is welY as tflhMraportence^ aftetr il«?in[^. en- 
QVM^ed the attentibn of all Eutope^ and nearly eohvtilsed tbd jmMie Blind in 
]Bfaigland> His been pressed iip6n th^ attetftiota of tfte Ll^Uihftttre and people tif 
C^naifii ; I refer toi tfre PrbUcB^e poHty or ^Fif*M SH-ttiifey a^MiHng Upot^ tfie 
inC&reste aiM prospetfty of btir ihfint mantifacfhlnft^/ ^dVJrltilVe and oomiMroe. 
In tbi« gv^ ^[uestion/ the p^ple of Canada are not^ itid^ed^ the «Pc6itfetfCii'«f 
tik^ir own fortime ^ btit nraeh has be^n left to their ofwn atlibn, rei^nlri&j^ am ex*- 
teneiVe ^camination in^ indttcti6h of facti^ ^d deeply ai^ting^ l^if intereeta* 
— ^There are still ether two ^uetitlons net less in importanee thv^n any or alPof 
those whi^h I have mentiolredy ind evincing the necessity of general inteH^c- 
toal ^uitine and knowledge amonj^ the people^ naimelyi ^ i}oeiition^of £le* 
mentidry and Academical education^ Ta provide^ fdr the^eda^ation o^ tbi» people 
has been adoiitted upon all hands to be one of the most ImpoHAnt duties and 
appropriate' ftmctiOns 6f the Governii^ent. This r^nf res a law $ a law v^qaaitem 
legislation ; atud legislation is the representative act of the people* It is then' 
both their right and duty to judge as to the provisions of strch a ItiW*— whail Is 
reqaiEed Of tbeGovernment^ what of *the local Councils^ Siiperi<^Bden%9;4hd 
Trostees^ or wbetiier sucb officers shall exist at all or not; How am aar in* - 
telllgent judgement be fotmed on au^h a subjbct without aoquaintaiiee Wttjii die 
priaeiples of responsible and popular gioivernmeat^ aad without Btm0 
knowledges of. the ezperienee a2)d pnudtke^ of otheif freei and enlightened pmfor- 
triei ? Ignoranee m enefa a; svftjecit leads to in opposition which^ aa fltf as 
it essttods^ ia dSvectly injorioue to the bestintevestsof the rising geaevfltlom 
I have had occasion to witness examples of the most palpabte and peffefse 
ignonuteeon this subject. I have eved seen in certain of the {|nd>lio prilitea 
provisioni of our law ascribed to'Prusni which was^ borH>wed from thfe Sehoipl 
Uwof the City of Buffiilo ; lind anodxer provisiod represented as of dest)Olit 
pngiti which waa dlwived from the School law of the State of UAw Ytmi, as 
amindod in 1844;' and another provision deelared to be inoompatlble wMi' 
the rights of man which forms the basis and gloi^ of the Commcm Sebool 
system oi the^ State of Mdssiohusetts* Nowy if any p»son can be fonnd 
ignorant enoog^h and yel reeidess enough' to^ publish such absurdities thete 
ought iMen to be intdligence' ekiougb among the people it fexgeto cort^fit 
them and to judge for themseives aa te the essential prindiplesr and featarelr of 
a public system of elementary instruction. — ^Then, in regard to the protiifieKi 
for Academical and Collegiate educa|ion> a gta^e qufiation ii submitted tor ^e 
consideration of the coon^y, whether the Pro,vincial ajstem of Vniveraitjr> 
education shall consist of one University College for the wbole Province un- 
connected with a,ny form of religion ;. (mt whetMr it shall consist of i^everai 
University Colleges connected, with the religioue p^suasiona of tl^oountryt 
including the modi^tion of the district Gramnii^r School^ and the establish- 
ment of District Agricultural Schools with |dodel Farms« To decide ai to 
'Which of th^se Aystems (£Mr such they may be called) is Iwst erupted V> c|iffuse 
useful, knowledge most extensively aofd to fUFom^te moat widely the beat interest 
of education and of the country at laxge^ rei|uipi«s Bf^uph inqtiiiy into the ex^ 
perience of other coimtriesi both monarohicalf and r^fablicaPf and a careCnl 






tofvi^of tbesocltloharActer tnd wantoof ouTown ooontry. Yet such ia tbe 
duly which a free govemmeDt imposes upon erery freeholder in Upper Cuuuk* 
When but a few had a Toice in makiog the laws, bat few needed instruction 
to be able to jadge of their expediency or merits* With the extension of 
liberty is the necessity for a corresponding extension of knowledge ; and 
with the extension of free government . is the increased complexity of that 
government* No notion is more erroneous than that because a government 
is free^ it is therefore simple^ and requires little skill or intelligence among 
the people. No government is so simple as where one man's will rules all — 
whm Uie LegisHiture is one man, and not two Houses of Parliament — where 
the government is a unit, and without a checki and not a distribution of 
limited and responsible powers to various individuals and bodies — ^whera law 
is a royal mandate to be obeyed by all, and not a science to be discussed and 
judged by all. U free government now devolves upon the people at large tp 
do what despotism formerly limited to kings and nobles — the power and duty 
of nuJiing laws — ^then ought the people at large to be educated as formerly 
were kings and nobles. We justly denounce the ignorance of kings and 
nobles in whom were invested the powers of legislation and government ; 
should we less strongly deprecate the ignorance of a people who are invested 
with the same powers t 

The several great questions which I have mentioned above, and to which 
many others of scarcely less Importance may be added by any person ac- 
quainted with the civil history of Upper Canada for the last twenty years» 
riiow how much knowledge should be possessed by every freeholder in order 
to enable him to discharge the very first duty of his citiainship. If. he chosea 
indeed to resign himself and his rights to be a mere passive tool in the 
machinery of party, he will require to know no more than to do as his leaden 
or masters may dictate ; but if he will exercise his right of suffiage with 
intelligence and independence^ and for his country, and not as the creature of 
a party, he must be able to make op his mind for himself on all the great 
questions of the day— and such becomes both the dignity and doty of a 
free man. He may not be able to discuss all these questions, especiaUy in 
public ; but he should be able to judge not only of the questions which involve 
the interests of hit country, but of the character and qualifications of the men 
whom he would trust with the immediate care of those interests — a matter in 
which the conscience of right and of duty should never be drowned in the 
strife of party, and in which the wisdom of Plato's maxim still holds good : 
" We should never choose any one as a guardian of the laws who does not 
exult in virtue^** 

III. A third general observation is, that the people are not only called npon 
to take a part in making laws, but also in administering them. The trial by 
jury not only confers upon the people a valued privilege, but impoaes npon 
them a solemn and responsible duty. As jurymen they are oft^ called to 
decide upon your character, your fortune, and even upon your life. When a 
man's nrood estate, hie good naitie^ his life, his all for bitnaelf and family, U sua^ 
pended upon the verdict of a jury, la it not iroportant that each man of that jujy 
ehould haVQ mental diclplioe sufficient to be able to follow a statement of faets 
or a train of thought T Ought be not to be capable of eeti mating evidence, of 
weighing arguments, of detecting fallaciea, of making up an impartial and inde- 
l>9ndenl judgement ? The v^ry o^ce of jurymaEi aypposea thus mtichi the eophii- 
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try of counsel requii^et it ; mud the instrucUone of the Court do not supersede, but 
even aeeurae it. If the trial by jury is the pillar of public liberty, the virtue and 
intelH^ence of jurymen is the pillar of public justice* Ignorance and corruption in 
the jury-box are the death-knell of freedom, and the precursor Of anarchy or 
despotism. The simplest and most common duty of a juryman is to decidef 
npon disputed accounts — a duty for which he is uttefly incomp€ftent wiUiout 
eome knowledge of figures, and therefore an ability to read and write. The 
Intelligence and character of jurymen are the measure of a country's advaiice* 
ment in intellectual and social civilization, its fitness for free institutions, and 
its capacity to sustain and administer them for the common good. The im- 
partial and efficient administration of thei jury system of our country reqniresy 
therefore, the education of its people. 

IV. I observe again, that the education of the people is of the greatest ita- 
pbrtance in order to fulfill the various official trusts which a system of free 
government creates. The duties of the franchise and the jury-box are only 
two out of many civil duUes which must be performed in a free country* In 
the administration of the law, both criminal and civil, there must be constables, 
clerks, magistrates^ sherjffii and judges as well as jurymen. In the execution 
of the School law, there are required teachers, trustees, visitors and super- 
intendentfi. In our system of municipal institutions, there must be collectors, 
clerks, councillors, wardens and mayors. In our militia system we require 
officers, from the corporal up to the adjutant-general ; and in the legislative 
system, , we must have legislators from every district in Upper Canada. And 
I may add, that the religious persuasions of our country taken together con- 
atitute its Christianity — its instruments and entire apparatus of religious and 
cnoral instruction ; and the interests of Christianity under any form, demand 
that its teachers and office-bearers should be men of education and intelligence ; 
«nd the very term ' Christian,' properly understood, is synonymous with know- 
ledge as well as with faith and morals* There can be no free state-— no govern- 
ment of law — no security of person and property^—without religious faith and 
morals ; aifd history furnishes us with no example of the existance of religious 
faith and morals without teachers of them, any more than of the existence of 
general education without School-masters. When I have heard flippant allu- 
sions made to the religious Teachers of the day, I have asked myself, what 
would have been the moral and social state of Canada without those Teachers 
— what would have been the death-beds of our predecessors on the stage of 
life — what would have been our state and hopes — what sort of Government 
and institutions would there have been in Canada, or would there have been any 1 
In enumerating the chief public trusts appertaining to the institutions of a 
free people, I can not omit the Teachers of Christianity— though not officers 
of the State~^as no State will long exist without them, and as their very pro- 
fession and connexion with the several sections of the population make them 
the most efficient class of men in any country to promote in various ways its 
educational interests ; and, therefore, their education is a matter of no small 
importance to the country at large. The history of education in the United 
States of America, where there is no connexion between any one form of 
Christianity and the state is sufficiently evhicive of the truth and importance of 
tlds remark, without refering to Scotland, Enj^and and other European coun- 
tries* More than two-thirds of the Professors of Colleges, Principals of 
Aetdemiesy Authort of School Books, and originators of enterprises and 
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piiikliCitiaiifl for the promotipn of •cMoee and Iba diffbskai of general knov- 
ledgie^ in the Gnitecl States of Amerlcai are religious teachers ; and it i% in 
my opinioDy to the principles and knowledge which th^ have imparted, more 
thjan to any sagacity and skill of StatesmeOy that the experiment of their fiam 
of government has succeeded beyond aU precedent of either ancient or modem 
history. Even their philosophical and political writers admit and maintaia 
that the very existence of their institutiooa is identical with the morals nod ia- 
telligenqe of the people^ and the moral intelligence of the people in its jMiiici- 
p^eSf practice and literature ih almpst entirely^ due o&pring of their leiigioua 
teachers* 

But to return from this digression to the topic under coosideraUoB*--o8mely^ 
the vast number of educated men required in the Legislative^ £xecntlve» 
Judicial and Municipal departments of our free government^ extending to every 
district! and township, and village, and among all cldsses of society. Now, 
for the duties of alt these trusts and offices^ we are obvidasly reduced to one 
of four akematfves — either to have them filled with uneducated persons ; or 
to have them filled bf office-severs from the old Country ; or to educate a 
privileged clas^ who will, of necessity, he the monopolizers of the honours 
and emoluments of office, by the establishment of a edlegiate system, whose 
expensivenese will exclude aU but the most wealthy ; or to provide such a sys- 
tem of general education as will i^rd facilities for the educiition of men in 
e^ery district competent for all the duties which the institutions and c^fce 
of the people may require. Which of these courses is preferable is obvions 
to every man. The effidehey of every one of these offices depends inf!nit<Aly 
more upon the qualifications and character of the incumbents, than upon the 
provisions of the law. The sphere of some of them is very limited ; of others, 
very extensive and unspeakably important ; and the appointments or elections 
to them must depend upon the education and intelligence of those from whom 
and for whom the appointments or elections are made. And when we look at 
the diversified machinery of free government itself, and the still greater diversity 
of its modifications and applications to the ever varying wants uid circum- 
stances of 'society, how much education and intelligence among the people at 
large ate indispensible to appreciate^ to frame, to modify and to apply it in 
all its parts and details id promoting the true end of free government — ^tbe 
greatest good of the greatest number — ^the greatest temporal and moral interests 
of citiliaed man. On this little understood but most important subject, suilb' 
me to adopt the sentiments arid words of one of the most excellent and en- 
lightened men in the United States — the late Hon. Judge Snoar — who in an 
address to the American Institute of Instruction, On the Science of GovertmeKt 
as a Branch of P&puldr Edueationf remarics as follows : ^ Government admits 
of very few fixed and inflexible rules ; it is open to perplexing dbubts and 
questions in most of its elements ; and it rarely admits of annunciations of 
universal application. The princfples^best adapted to the wants of one age 
or country, can scarcely be applied to another age or country without essential 
modifications, and peihaps even without strong infusions of opposite principles. 
tikt^ difi^ent haMts^ manners, institutions, climates, employments, characters, 
passi6ns, and even prejudices and propeiisities of different nations, present 
ahnost insurmountable obstAcled to any uniform system, independently of the 
large grounds of diversity firom their relative intelligence, relative local position, 
aiiid relative nK>pal advancement. Any attempt to force npon all nations the 
same modifications and forms of government would be founded in just as 
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liltle wiadon and aotaad policy, as to ibree upon all peraoBft the pame fbody and 
the. same pursuits ; to compei the GreeDlanders to eoUivatd TtBeysrdsy the 
Asiatics to fish ia the Arctic seaSf or the polished tnbahitants erf the South of 
Europe to clothe themselves in bearskiiu aod live upoa moss and whale-oil ! 
Govemmenty thereiore, in a just sense is, if one may say so, the scialce 
of adapioHmUf^^^mxiMe in its e}ement8» dependent upon circumstanoesy 
and idicapable of a rigid mathematical denoQstration. Thequestiony theii» 
< what form of government is best, can never be satisfactorily unsweied^ until 
we have ascertained for what people, it is designed ; and tlien it eaa be an- 
swered only by the survey of all the peculiarities of thdrconditiony Doral^ in- 
tellectual ai)d physical. And when we have mastered all thesei (if they are 
capable of any absolute mastery^ we have then but arrived at the ^reshold of 
our inquiriee. For as government is not a thing for an hour^ or a day» 
hut is, or ought to be^ arranged for permanence, as well as for convenience 
of action, the future must be foreseen and provided for, as well as the pyesrat. 
The changes in society, which are forever silently, but irresistibly going on. 
— ^the ever diversified employments of industry — the relative advancement and 
decline of commerce, manufactures, agriculture and the liberal arts — the 
gradual alterations of habits, manners and tastes— the dangers in one age . 
from restless enterprise and military ambition, in another, from popular ex- 
citements and an oppressive poverty, and in another age from the corrupting 
induence of wealth and degrading fascinations of luxury — all these are to be 
examined and guarded against, with a wisdom so comprehensive^ that it must 
task the greatest minds, and the most mature experience." 

The comprehensive glance of this learned American Jurist and.^ilanthro- 
phist at the diversity of modifications incident to the operations a^d applications 
of government, must impress the reader with the importance of e^eational 
culture on the pari of all who have any voice in its legi^ation or administra- 
tion, even in the smallest of its municipal districts or divisions. What part 
can ignorance rationally or safely take in the afiTairs of a free government ? 
Is an uneducated and ignorant man competent to be a School Teacher — to be 
a School Trustee — to be a Councillor, or Magistrate, or to fill any oBBace what- 
ever^ even that of Collector or Constable ? Does a man wish his sons to sweU 
the dregs of. society — to proscribe them from all situations of trust and duty 
in the locality of their abode — to. make them mere slaves \n a land of jDreedom ? 
Then let him leave them without education, and their under-foot position in 
society will be decided upon. But does a man desire to see his sons—how- 
ever poor at present — rise to situations, of respectability and usefulness 1 Let. 
him^ at whatever toil or sacrifice, give them an education which will enable 
them, by appropriate improvement and enterprise^ to attain the highist places 
in the gift of their fellow countrymen. 

It may be said that the luiowledge necessary for the performaoee of any of 
these civil duties Is not taught in the schools, and that there is neither time 
nor opportunity for teaching them^ even, if children were capable i^ compile* 
bending them. In reply, it may be observed, that school instruction fumlshea 
to the pupil the instruments of knowledgjP, rather than knowledge itself — the 
principles or elements of knowledge, their varied development and applicatien 
being the work of future stady and . practical life. For example^ the school 
does not teach commercial science, but it prepares the pupil for its pursuit bgr 
tei^ehing him the scimice of aumbeia and t^e art of bO(^-k»eping^ the physkid 
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geography of the earthy the eharacter and ponuita of oationa. The school 
doea not inpart a knowledge of agriculture ; hut itieachee, or rather, it may 
and ottglit to teach, thoae elements of knowledge of whieh agrtcultore is the 
application* The school cannot teach general history ; hut it can teach thosei 
outlines or elements, which may be filled up and compieted in subsequent years. 
So the school doee not teach political science ; but it may and ought to teach 
those elements of it which are within the limits of vchooi teaching, and within 
the time of school attendance, and within the capacity of youth * and the 
application of- which invokes their seyeral duties as members of the State* 
And in the mastery of these elements-^in thus laying the foundation — yonth 
acquire that mental discipline, and those aids and directions' in the acquisition 
of knowledge whieh prepare them to act the part of intelligent free meoi and 
to erect a superstructure of varied knowledge and usefulness. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the principles of the several branchee of 
useful knowledge are few, and generally simple and easy of comprehension* 
The principles of grammar, for example, are few and simple, though the appli- 
cation of language Is unlimited and its treasures exhaustless. The infinitely 
varied calculations and uses of numbers are but the development and applica- 
tion of four fundamental rules and two simple operations. And what are the 
theorems and problems of geometry, but the illustration and application of a 
few definitions and axioms, establishing principles which enter into the opera- 
tions and employments of every day life, as well as into the profoundest specula- 

' tions of abstract science. It is so with the cardinal truths of revelation ; so 
with the elements of nature ; and so with the fundamental principles and out- 
line features of government. They admit of simple enunciation and easy 
explanation* The great truths of political philosophy have been evolved by 
mighty minds, as the great law of universal gravitation required the genius of 
a Nbwton to discover it ; but as every school-boy can understand and even act 
under a conviction of the latter, in avoiding falling bodies or falling himself; 
so can be understand the former in the performance of school duties and the 
authority and exercise of school discipline and government The arrangem«it 
of the difieren.t parts of a government are not more difficult to compreheodi 
than the arrangement of the difierent classes of the school ; nor is it more 
difficult to comprehend the value of checks and divisions of power in a govera- 

, ment, than to understand the value of good order in the /school. 

Education is designed to prepare us for the duties of life— to teach the 
rudiments of those things which we are expected to do when we grow up to 
manhood. A free people have much to do with government in its various 
departments and administrations — for no part of which are they qualified with- 
out education. It is true every school boy is not likely to be a statesman, or 
a public functionary ; but as a freeman he will be called upon to judge of the 
conduct of both, and he may and ought to be an intelligent and useful man in 
his neighbourhood, and understand and perform his duties as a man, a citizen, 
and a Christian* Nor ought his connexion with ^e school to cease with his 
attendance as a pupil. In connexion with th^ school, there should be a library ; 
the school is for the young ; the library is for both old and young ; and tiie 
papil should go from the schoolmaster to the library — from mastering the text 
books of the school to mastering the books of the library. Thus will the 
avenues to temptation be avoided, the circle of his knowledge be enlarged, and 
he will be prepared to exercise his privilege* with independence and discretku^ 
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and perform kis civil and social duties with honor Aod success. And on CMrefal 
examiiiationy I beliere it will be found» as a general tact, that the mechanic, 
the trader, and the, farmer, has more time for miecellaneoMs and general reading 
than the lawyer or physician. Lord BRouGHAM-r^loiig the eloquent and active 
friend of popular education-* has observed on this point, (isnd with his words I 
will conclude my remarks on the connexion between education and free govern- 
menty) that, ^'A sound system of government, requires the people to read and 
inform themselves upon political subjects; else they are the^ prey of every 
quack, evei^ imposter, and every agitator, who may practise his trade in the 
country. If they do not read ; if they do not learn ; if they do not qualify 
themselves to form , opinions for themselves, other men will form opinions for, 
them, not according to the truth and interests of the people, but according to 
their own individual and selfish interests, which may, and most probably will, 
be contrary to that of the people at large. The best security for government, 
like ours (a free government) , and generally for the public peace and public 
morals, is, that the whole community should be well informed upon its political, 
as well as its other interests. And it can be well informed only by having 
access to wholesome, sound and impartial publications." 

Y. I will conclude')>y a few observations arising from a consideration of the 
state of our country and our duties as Christian parents. 

Ours is an age of restless enterprise, and ours is a country of plodding 
Industry. This is Uie pressure of necessity, no less than the impulse of inte*, 
rest and ambition. Our population consists of men of labour, rather than 
men of '^ fortune." The people of Canada are neither beggars nor idlers, but 
workers ; and they must worlc or starve. Competition has also entered into 
their pursuits, and is now blended with them all, except that pf agricultare, 
and becomes keener as society advances. Men must now not only work, but 
compete, to live ; and the successful competitor of twenty years ago would be 
distanced by the ordinary competitor of now-a-days. This, as a general remark, 
is true in politics, true in scholarship, true in almost every branch of business 
and labour. Improved methods of travelling, of business, and of labour, have 
been introduced ; and machinery of Various kinds has reduced the expense and 
increased the productiveness of human labour. Land is not to be acquired, 
nor business established, nor situations obtained, nor speculations pursued as 
in former years. And how is the uneducated and unskilful man to succeed in 
these times of sharp and skilful competition and sleepless activity ? And 
these times are but the commencement of a spirit of competition, snd enter-^ 
prise in the country. The rising generation should, therefore, be educate^ 
not for Canada as it has been, or even now is, but for Canada as it is likely 
to be half a generation hence. No man can hope to succeed who does not 
keep p^ with .the age and country in intelligence, skill, and industry* 

Nor are we to overlook the infusion into otir population which is now takings 
place by immigratibn. , It is' estimated at not far from one hundred thousand 
this year*r-Dearly one*sixth of our entire population. Many of these immi*« 
grants wiU doubtless add both to the inteHigenee and productive industry of 
the country. But is this the character of most of them ? From their former 
wretched circumstances and still more wretched habits, tbey are notoriously as 
destitute of intelligence and industry, as they are of means of subsistences. 
Their condition appeals to our humanity ; but their eharacter justly exeineft 
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our iolicitod6» and domtuds ear |»imctioftl attention. The pbjsicai ^Kseaceaiid 
death which hare aceotHpanied their inHvx aniongf as* may be the p gecurg or 
of the worse pestilence of social insnbonlioatioa and disorder. It is therefore 
of the last importance th/it erery possible effort should be employed to brii^ 
the faeiUtiee of edneation within the reach of the families of these unfortonate 
peoplci that they may grow np in the indostry and inteffi|^eaee of the country, 
and not in the idleness and panperisnif not to say mendicity and vices of tiieir 
foiefatiiers. A sort of moral compulsion and municipal aothbrity mi^ht perhaps 
be wett employed fbr tbia pmrpose^ should ordinary means pkote nnsuccessM ; 
for the sun of our countr/s prosperity and hopes ' will set in darknessi ehmSd 
an untaugfht and idle pauper immigration be able to set at defiance the hcw^ 
and ckmtroi their administration, \ 

To ourselves as parents and as members of a social compact, the subject of 
education presents additional claims to support and exertion. Virtue is not 
hereditary ; education is not hereditary ; the arts are not hereditary ; property 
is hereditary, and so are some of the worse propensities of our nature. What 
we cannot transmit after our death, we should the more sedulously provide for 
during life. It is far better at any expense, to endow our children with virtue 
and intelligence, than with property and ignorance, and, what is most likely to 
follow, vice and extravagance. And if a man is criminal in throwing a fire- 
brand into his neighbour's buildings, or employing an assassin to take his 
neighbour's life ; is he less so in bringing up and sending abroad children into 
the comnmnity who are prepared by ignorance, by lawlessness, by vice, to be 
pests to society-*-^ violate the laws, to steal, and rob, and murder — ^tbo ignorant 
to be useful to themselves or others, and tob vicious to be anything better than 
vagabonds and incendiaries. The parent who neglectis the education of his 
children is guilty of a double wrong ; a wrong to his children by depriving 
them of that which their helpless and depending situation and his relation to 
tiiem obligate him to provide for them« — a wrong to the oommunky by depriving 
it of so many instructed and usefal members and inflicting' upon it so many 
ignorant and dangerous onee. I hold it to be the natural right of every child 
in the land to receive such an education as will fit him for the duties of ]ift, 
and that ,the obligation of the parent and the state is commensurate with ths 
indefeasib le right of the child. To this obligation of nature and of the social 
compact, are added the commands of Gon and the sanctions of eternity. ShOuM 
every parent act under the influence of these impulses and obligations, how 
soon would our country be peopled with a race worthy of the far sires and wor» 
thy of the best ages * The character of the ooming generation is in the hand* 
of the present. Our future juiymen and conncillors and magistrates and 
legislators, and o^lcers of both church and state, are in our schools, around oar 
firesides, or on. their mothers' knees. They are now as clay in the hainds of 
their parents to be moulded by them into vessels of honour or of dishonour — 
to be made the oenament or the disgrace, the benefkctofs or the plagues^ tbe 
blessing or curse of their race. Let tiiem be taaught industry and economy ; 
but let them also be taught virtue and knowledge. Let them not be merely 
selfish and money-getting Carthagenians ; let them be Christian and intelMgeat 



* Emigration from the Old Country wu the cause of introdhcing fatal and extens ivft 
disease into Caaada this year» 1847. 
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men. Let a taste for leadiq^r. and reflection acoompanf the t^oquUitione of 
property. l«t us gire to our children the keys of virtue and knowledge as 
well as estaWish them in hu^iness. Let the family circle, during the long 
winter evenings especially, be the school of Improvement in the histories of 
nations^ the wonders of the ntiiverse, the discoveries of science, tile inventions 
of art, the advanoemeiil of literature^ the institutions of government, the pro- 
- daetione of our own and foreign countries, the-progress and exchanges of indus- 
tsy and commeree^ the experience of our- race, and maii^s great moral interesta 
and'daties. Let the rising generation be educated for their country as well as 
Ibr theoMelves. Let « heathen instruct us on this subject-^H)ne from whose 
lips hurst f*rth the soul of liberty and the only surviving specimens of a purely 
original Roman literature. The great Cicnao, in the most mature and not tiie 
least splendid of his works, expresses the following sentiment, which ought to 
be inscribed upon the door posts of every dwelling : *f Our country has not 
given us birth, or educated us under her law, as if she expected no succour 
from us ; or that seeking to administer to our convenience only, she might 
afibcd a safe retreat for the indulgence of our case, or a peaceful asylum for 
. our indolei^ce ; but that she might hold in pledge the various and most exalted 
. powers of our mind, our genius, and our judgment, for her own benefit ; and 
that she might leave to our private use such portions only, as might be spared 
for that purpose.*'* 



, F^om tlU Ttachtr Twgkt. 

VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS-.USE OF APPARATUS. 

The mind receives its materials, of kpowledge through the organs of .sense. 
We have no evidence that a mind, having no organs of . communication with 
matter, would increase in knowledge. By this, I do not mean that all our 
ideas are derived originally through the medium of the senses. But those which 
are thus received, as Duoaj«d Stewart says, seem to be the oceaa^ of the com- 
mencement of a train of thought in the mind. I look at two men, and, from . 
the conception . I have of those men, there arises in my mind an idea of their 
relative height or size. We first get ideas through the senses^ and by com- 
paring them, reflecting upon them, or by reasoning. about them, there springs 
up in the mind a new class of ideas, more purely intellectual than the original 
thoughts. 

Theabundance of one's intellectual knowledge, and the degree of his mental 
improvement, will depend somewhat on the number of his ideas of sense, but 
more on the dUtifictness with which the mind perceives them. Unless^ the 
original perception is distinct and clear, it is a useless material ; the mind 
cannot manufacture it into anything valuable^ 

It is well known that the ideas of some of the seosea are more distinct than 
those of others,; the impressions made upon the miiid through the eye a«e 
more vivid and distinct, than those made through hearing, tastings Ar smelling^ 
it ia generally more difficult for persons to caacAivcbow an absent object feeis, 
than how it looks. Hence there is a greater probability of getting aecess to a 
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child's mind through the eye, than either of the other perceiving organs. H 
therefore, a way can be devised to bring the ideas we wish to commonicate to 
a child to the window of vision, we are very sare they will get admission. 

It is desirable to present the thought to as many of the senses aspoasibk^ 
for in this way it is more likely to arrest the attentipo of the p«ipil« thiA 
if presented to one sense only. The different senses view the object or sub- 
ject in different aspects ; if, therefore, we can approach the child's mind through 
two, three, or four senses at the same time^ he will know more respecting 
what is taught than if we approach it through o&e sense. Present to the eye 
of a child something he has never seen, and he is not satisfied ; he wishes to 
touch it, to taste, or smell it ; for by these several testa he becomes better 
acquainted with the object. 

It must be evident, from these remarks, that it is exceedingiy important fer 
teachers, while they explain a matter to their pupils by words, that fall on the 
ear, to present it at the same time to the eye. The fact, that teaching by 
visible iUu^raiions is so strictly in accordance with the established principles 
of intellectual philosophy, and, whenever used, has always been beneiieia], 
recommends it to the attention and practice of every teacher of Common 
Schools. 

The Bible, I know, was not designed to teach us how to hwtruct in 
human science ; yet, it being a revelation from Him who created the mind, we 
have reason to conclude that its teachings are communicated in the manner best 
calculated to make a deep and lasting impression. And in what manner is 
Divine knowledge set forth in the Scriptures 1 The Jews were instructed by 
by the aid of visible illustrations ; the miracle in Egypt, the cloudy and fiery 
pillar, the water from the rock, the manna, kc., are examples of the employ- 
ment of this method. 

The prophets, especially Ezekiel, were abundant in this mode of teaching* 
He took a tile, and poArayed upon it a city, and taught respecting the city of 
Jerusalem. He was directed to cut off his hair, and divide and weigh it ; to 
set a pot upon, the fire to boil, and cast away the scum ; and to employ varioas 
other similiuides, to illustrate his revelations. Our Saviour talight in the 
same manner ; he sat upon the well at Samaria, and talked about a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life. 

Numerous examples of the use of this' method of instruction will suggest 
themselves to the reader. Pictures are introduced into children's books, and 
maps and globes are used in the study of geography^ and apparatus in illos- 
trati ng all the sciences, because it is thought necessary to resort as much as 
possible to visible illustrations of truth whenever it is practicable. Here is aa 
ample field for the teacher to exercise his ingenuity ; it requires sometimes 
much presence of mind to be able, In the hurry of a moment, as soon as a 
child's diflScuhy is discovered, to fix upon a happy and successful mode of 
yiustrating the thing to the eye. This cannot be learned wholly from books; 
it is required much aa the use of figurative language is required, by good 
writers or public speakers. A teacher who is satisfied with committing his 
instructions to the wi^, and to run the risk of their being gathered into the 
ear of the child, and through that to his mind, is not doing all he can to aid 
hii. pupils rn the acquisition of knowledge. Neither are parents doing all the? 
can to facilitate the progress of their children in learning, if schooKhouses are 
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not furnislied witb giieb appftratusaB may be necessary for visible iiltistrations. 
A teacber may talk learnedly on a eubject, without beingf able to tUisfitrate 
it to tbe eye ; be must have a more accurate knowledge of tbe idea be attempts 
to iUusiratef tban of tbat beexplaios by words. It is desirable that all teachers 
and pupila should so understand the subject they study or teaeh, that they qml 
illustrate it to others. 



Frtm tie SiHriet Se^iMl Jmamal «/ the Suat •/ N, T., f»r Sej^Umhitr. 

ANNIVERSARY OP THE N. Y. STATE ASSOCIATION O** C. S. 
TEACHERS, COMMENCED AT AUBURN, AUG. 4, 1848. 

Prominent among the editorial events of the last month, is the anniyerisary 
of tbe New-York State Teachers' Association. We published a programme 
of its proceedings in our last. Which was followed daring the sessions of tbe 
meeting. Our limits preclude more than a scany outHne of the proceedings 
and therefore we substitute such remarks as we deeni pertinent to tbe character 
and objects of the meeting. 

We bare no hesitation in placing the last anniversary of the Association^ 
in point of harmony and courteous bearing between its members, far above 
each proceeding one. After an able and appropriate introductory address by 
tbe President, S. B. Woolworth, A. M., the programme of exercises was com- 
menced with, tbe reading of a report by Mr. Eenyon, of Allegany, from the 
committee on Emulation in Schools. After giving the definition of the term 
eimUationf Mr. Kenyon proceeded to justify and defend a just and virtuous spirit 
of emulation in every youth, and to show that without this great mainsprings 
of human action, no youth could ever acquire eminence or respectability in any 
of the walks of life. He then referred to the difibrent methods of exciting 
emulatioh, viz : force, coaxing, and by natural means. Each of these different 
modes were briefly referred to, and tbe two first condemned in strong and 
eloquent terms. The rod, as a stimulus, was condenmed as brutal, inefficient, 
and calculated to blunt the sensibilities, and degrade the mind. The *^ eoemng^* 
mode was also referred to, and the system of ofiering premiums to stimulate 
emulation, forcibly condemned, as calculated to act on tbe smallest possible 
number of a school, and as unjust to all, except those who, from superior 
advantages, enter into competition for the prizes ofiered to those who may 
stand the best examination. The arguments against these two methods, 
pro?ed that the committee had given them a thorough investigation, and were 
90 strongly presented and, aptly illustrated, as to leave little doubt that both 
methods are attended with the most injurious and eyen dangerous results on 
the minds of scholars. 

The natural method of exciting emulation was next preeented. This was 
defined to be the innate love of knowledge in tbe mind of childhood, and 
nscommended as the only true and safe plan of leading -youth in. the path of 
seienee, and of drawing out all the dormant energies of their minds. Tbe 
remarka of the committee on tbia point were enforced by appropriate and able 
suggestions. 

The author of the report condemned the use of tbe rod as a means of 
emulation, in terms somewhat offensive to thope who regard a well-whipped 
school among the beat evidences of professional competency* This excite 
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BA «iiimat0d dSooofsion of Aome lengthy on a mpUon to aooefit the reportf wlneh 
WM finally carried hy a good iQajorUy. 

Eeportiy or EesayS) were read upon the eeveral sid)Jects which bad been 
annooeed. Most of them were chahbcterised by ability, and were ia every 
Ttrpeet worthy of forming a part of the proceedings of a Slate[ Assoda^n of 
Teachers. In thef^eyening of the first day, Mr. How, Pfineipal of the Canaa- 
daigna Acadamy, read a report on the educational policy of the State^ th6 
consideration of which was postponed until the next morning. It very pro- 
perly took strong greiind in favoor of our eomflion schools, academies and col- 
leges ; bat, as improperly made thrasts by inaewlo and false inferences against 
the Normal SchooL Indeed this seemed to be the maia object of tiie essay. 
The Unburn Daily Advertiger gives the following sketch of the debate upon 
it:— 

Mr. Field, of New York, addressed the association in support of the report 
of the committee oa the educational policy of the state, and in opposition to 
the Normal school system of the state* 

Mr. Cooper, of Onondaga, moved to amend the res^tions attached to the 
report, so as to include Normal Schools and Teachers^fnstitutes, as entitled 
to the bounty of the state. 

Mr. How explained that he had no encntty to Normal Schook, but that the 
adoption of Mr, Cooper's resolution would destroy the spirit of the repcfrt. 

Mr. St. John appealed to Mr. Cooper to withdraw bis amendment. 

Mr. Cooper explained his reason for declintug to withdraw it. He spoke 
with ability and earnestness in defence of the Normal School system, and 
argued in favour of its great value in the plan of education now in operation in 
this state, as a means for qualifying persons fbt the important and responsible 
duties of teachers. 

Mr. Field, of New York, moved that the amendment be laid on the table, 
which was lost. 

Mr. Fanning, of New York, spoke in opposition to the amendment, and as 
calculated, if adopted, to place the report in a ridiculous light. 

The vote was then taken on the amendment, and adopted-^yeas 00, nays 29. 

The resolution as amended was also adopted by a large majority, and Mr. 
How was instructed to modify the report to correspond with the sentiments pf 
the resolutions. This is the third attempt to get an expression of the teachers 
of the state against the system of Normal Schools, insidiously m^de by those 
whose motives can only be appreciated by their perseverence and the means 
employed to effect their purpose ; but the accumulated evidence in favour of 
the New York State Normal School, is too satisfactory, to allow either local 
or professional envy to injure its well-earned reputation. 

Professor Lowe, of Geneva College, delivered an address which presentoi 
an examination of the present system of\ education in this State, and of the 
various iastitutiona of learning, which constitute that eyiitem. He assumed 
tt^ gnmndtthat odleges were a necessary part of this system, and contended 
for an enlaigcd and libeval policy towards them oo the part of State. Col- 
leges, he declared, were always aristocratic when not properly endowed, and 
democratic when so emlowed ; and the reason for tfiis, was stated to be, that 
ia Uie well ettdov?>ed college all could gain admittance, while to the poor col- 
lege, only the rich can afibrd to go. 
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Mrs. Wilkrd, of Troy, next delivered an address to the Association^ on the 
general advantagres of education to the people of the United States, and the 
great importance of the high vocation hi which members of the Association 
were engaged. 

She alluded in beautiful and appropriate language to th^ absolute necessity 
of virtue and religion to qualify teachers for the successful pursuit of their 
important profession. The address was listened to with evident indications of 
profound Interest and satisfaction. It was as a whole, a production of great 
ability and rare beauty. 

Several other reports were .read and resolutions adopted, among which was 
one calling upon teachers to circulate petitions in favour of free adiools, in 
their respective districts, and forward them with the signatures to the school 
department at Albany. This was done for the purpose of collectfng the popular 
sentimei^t of the State on this subject and placing it where it may be submit- 
ted to the legislature. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



DISTRICT COUNCILS AND THE JOURNAL OP EDUCATION. 

The Chief Superintendent of Schools recently addressed a circular to the 
several District Councils in Upper Canada, offering to supply the Trustees of 
each School Section in their respective Districts with a copy of the Journal 
of Education at the rate of three shillings and nine-pence per year, provided 
fifly or more copies were taken, or provided one should be taken for each 
School Section in the District. Several of the Councils met the isecond 
Tuesday of the present month ; and answers have beei received from four of 
them. The DaUiousie District Council continues to take one for each of its 
own members ;. the Wellington District Council has ordered one number of the 
Journal for 1849 for each of its own members and for each Township Clerk — 
in all 60: .copies : the Johnstown District Council has ordered one copy of the 
Journal for 1849 for the Trustees of each School Section throughout the 
whole lUistrict — in all 212 ; and the Bathurst District Council has ordered 
CMae.eotQf' foi; both the years 1848 and 1849 for the Trustees of each School 
Sec&onawithin its jurisdiction — in all 120 copies. Such liberal and enlight- 
eh%d l$)-feperation is an ample reward for our voluntary labour in editing and 
pubiiahing tke Journal of Education, W^ Eo'pe all the other District Coun- 
cils iQ Upp<^r Canada will do as the Bathurst and Johnstown District Councils 
have done. .The School Trustees in Upper Canada receive no pecuniary 
eofRpensatiop .for their labours and responsibilities ; and it is a small return 
indeed ibriefkch three of them to receive a copy of the Journal of Education — 
And especiaUy" as that is designed not merely ftr their individual gratilicati^nft' 

T 



but to ena^k Ihem more effieietilly ud MliafafCterily lo porfjum tMr dofiies 
&xid ^rofiQofd the beet ktereete of their eonstiteeftte^ 

W^ believe that no kci of the Legfelstore can do more fbr the promotiOB of 
Common School Education than for the District Conncils to nupplj each 
School Section in their reapective Districts with a copy of the Journal of 
Eduoatioiu The peopte can only be educated theough themselves ; bo school 
law can tbetefore be suceeeefvl without an iatei^eet on the pait of the people m 
each School Division as to the importance and advantages of g^ CoMlDMi 
SchoOlS) and the proper modes of eetibHshing, supporting^ md eondiretin^ 
them. The only means of accomplishing this essential object is the ditflrsion 
of educational information, one meet effectual means of promotfnij^ which, is, 
the circulation of a Journal of Education. It is now known that the Legtrisr 
ture will not meet until January. Whatever improvementB^ therefore^ thsl 
may be made in the Common School Law will take place the ensuing year^and 
wil] be fully explained in the Joumcd of Editcation, It will, therefore, be of 
great advantage to the interests of Common Schools^ and consequently of the 
rising generatioD, that the Jowmal of Education be circulated as widely aa 
possible during the next year — especially that a copy be furnished to each 
School Section. 



NOBLE SENTIMENTS OF THE MIJ^ERVE NEWSPAPER^ 
We are happy to observe that the principal French newspapers of Lower 
Canada support the great principles and provisioms of the School l&w. In the 
MnervB of the 2flBt ult*, (understood to be the Freaeh newspaper organ of the 
admintstration) we notice an uneqUiroeal condemnation of the sentiments of a 
public meeting which had been hekl in the CcAinty of Ottawa agaiiut the 
School law, and an eaniest vindication of its prihciplee and objeots* The 
Mxnenm ^naintains that the eJQbet of the School htw has been, a great increase 
of children in the Schools^ especially those of the poorer classes* We tiass- 
late the concluding part of tiie aitkie containing the fbllowing noble seB^Baents . 

<' Those who are still inclined to complain of compulsory taxes for the si]^- 
port of Schools, we have to refer to th9 example of the most enlightened 
nations— -ottr neighbours of America, England^ Germany, Scotland, &0., wheie 
the laws for elementary educaticn are founded upon that principle. As to 
France, in the frightful paroxism of her attempts to throw of the jokB of 
tyranny and assert her freedom, she delays not to compel parents to educate their 
children ; for liberty can only succeed to instruction. Ignorance makes slaves. 

"We have before us a project of primary instruction, presented to the 
National Assembly, by the Minister of Public Instruction. Among other re? 
gulations of this project, we have pleasure in citing the following artlclee : — 

" * Art. 26. The father of any child who is ten years of age, and knows 
by common report as not attending any School, nor receiving any elementary 
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inetniotlon, is feqniredy on fummdnt of the Mayor, t» prMent sticih diild to 
the Commission of School eximin&tion. Art* 37. If ih«<^ild be iu>t pvesentedy 
or if it be skown that he does not attond a»f Sohool op wctive aajr instruetion, 
liie father may be cttei^ at the instanoe of the examiainf Skihodl Commilssioay 
iMfore the Justice of the Peace, and be ooademned to be reprifliianded. This sen- 
Imice shall be posted up in the Mayor's office for a moathw Art 3S. If the 
OHnmission of ^camination find the year folk>«^lng| that tk9 lather has paid 
no respect to the reprimand, he shall be broaj^t befete the eivil tribanal of 
the ^mrrondm«smeHt (eonnty Of district) and may he Qendenined in a fiao of 
from 40 to 400 francs, and to the suspension of his elecarre. rif hts for a period 
of not less than one, or saovo than five years. The pimishment shall cease, 
when the Commission of examination shall have stated, that t^ child has re- 
ceived the prescribed course of primary inatructionu Art *29* The same ref- 
lations are applicable to guardians, &c» 

** Thie (continnes the Afmerve) is what may be called coercion; but it is 
not against such measures that the French people will erect barricades, because 
they know how essential education is to secure their liberty, A people, who ' 
read cannot be long enslaved. Sooner or later they will know how to con- 
quer a better fortune for themselves. In our opinion, education is the most 
certain source of the material prosperity of a country. No subject is more ini- 
portant than this. Let us recommend the people to get educated. Let what 
is saved by means of Temperance Societies be employed in diffusing education 
as wide as possible, and soon we shall have the happiness of seeing our popu- 
lation a thousand times riper for liberty than it can be by an intemperate and 
fraitless agitation.*' 

^ What a prospect would brighten the future of our country, if every ^itor 
in Upper Canada were imbued with the spirit of the patriotic sentiments which 
we have this faintly transcribed from the columns of the Minerve I The press 
is more powerful than law itself ; and if the motto of the entire Canadian press 
were to educaiei rather than agitate or vituperate, the people of Canada would 
soon be preeminently an educated people. Bvery press in Canada is» by its 
omissions, its sentiments, its spirit, either a friend or an enemy of this great 
consummation. 

» i ' ■ 

NIAGARA DISTRICT COMMON SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 

The following gratifying account of the Sdiool Celebration held in the 
Niagara District last month, — ^which we copy from a city paper, — ^will be read 
with deep interest by the numerous friends to universal popular education 
throughout Upper Canada ; and may possibly incite them to similar ei^rts in 
a cause so noble, so benevolent and so truly patriotic :-^ 

•The day was fine, the temperature of the atmosphere pleasant, being neither 
cold nor hot ; the roads were excellent, being neither dusty nor muddy ; the 
arrangements for the occasion were admirable — a beautiful shady grove having 
been selected, a long and convenient semi-circular platform having been pre- 
pared, and seats for two thousand persons having been provided. Notices of 
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the celebration had been extensively circulated^ and everything in their power 
had been done by the intelligent and active Committee — especially by its inde- 
fatigable Secretary, Mr. Scholfibld — to give importance and interest to the 
occasion-rthe object of which was to wake up public attention to^ and advance 
the interests of Common School Education in the Niagara District* The only 
disappointment connected with the occasion was the non-appearance of the 
Rev. Dr. TocKsa, late Superintendent of Schools in the city of Bufistloy who 
failed to attend, as he had engaged. 

The assembly commenced ainriving before 10 o'clock, and continued comiog 
from all directions until after 11, when the chair was taken by Mr. D'Evbhasdo, 
the District Superintendent. Besides numbers of pedestrians and equestrians, no 
less thai^ two hundred and seventeen 'carriages passed through the principal 
gate to the grove, filled with persons of all ranks and ages. Several of the 
carriages were drawn by four horses, fitted up to ciirry each a whole school ; 
. one carriage was drawn by eight fine horses. Many of the. horses were 
adorned with ribbons, and many of the carriages were ornamented with boughs 
and evergreens, in the midst of which was placed the fiagstafiT, with its ban- 
ner floating in the air, inscribed with the number of the school section, and 
an appropriate motto : upwards of thirty of these banners of various sizes 
aod styles were displayed — some of them very beautifully wrought. Besides 
the mottos, on one of them was been a plough, on another a school-house, on 
another a map of the world, and on another the solar system, &&c. &cc. As 
several of these carriages approached the grove, appropriate school verses wers 
sung by the scores of happy little beings that thronged them. These were the 
children of schools in which vocal music had been taught. The music of 
these little school brigades, as they successively arrived at the place of assem- 
blage, fell, like seraph strains, upon the ear of the attentive spectator, and 
predicted brighter days for rising Canada. The assemblage was considered 
the largest which had ever been witnessed in the District of Niagara, except 
that which look place at the interment of the remains of the gallant General 
Broce:, under the Monument on Queenston Heights. , 

At the request of the Chairman, after a piece of vocal music by one of^ tte 
fiChool cTioirs, the proceedings were opened with a short, comprehensive and 
most Appropriate prayer, by the Rev. T. B. Fuller, Rector of Tborold ; 
when, in the absence of Dr. Tucker, the Chairman called upon, the venerable 
ex-Cpnsul Buchanan, who stated that he did not believe there was a country 
in Europe that could assemble, under such circumstances, a rural population 
indicative of so much ^^omfbrt and intelligence, as that which was preeented 
before him. Ex.7Consul Bughap^an proceeded, tp 'mak^e some striking and 
amusing remarks on discoveries, inventions, and improvements, which had been 
made during his recollection, and concluded by off^ing; a Bible and Testament 
to each school in which a certain number of chaptei^< which he had designated 
on one of the blank leaves, should be committed to memory.- 

After another piece ^f tnusic, by another schoolrcbolr, the Chairman called 
upon the Chief Superintendent of Schools, to deliver the appointed address 
on the System of Free Schools, which occupied about an hour and a-half. 
After some remarks addressed to the children of the schools, Dr. Rterson pre- 
face^ his discourse on the subject assigned him by the Committee, with three 
preliminary observations: 1« That the system of free schools must not be con- 
founded with, or prejudiced by any existing law of ungual asseeenjebt or tax- 
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atioQ. 2. That it ought not to be introduced, except through the conviction 
of the people of its necessity and excellence. 3. Thait it should not be regarded 
as an untried novelty, as it had existed two centuries^in the best educated states 
on the face of the globe. Defining the free school system, to be <' a Uix by 
ike majority on the property of aJl, for the edtication of aM" Dr. R. com- 
mended it on six difi^rent grounds of argument, each of which was illustrated 
hy facts as well as other reasoning. ^, 1. As the cheapest method for parents 
to educate their children. 2. As the most economical and humane system o^ 
criminal jujisprudence. 3. As most in harmony with the true ends of civi 
government. 4. As practically embodying the dictates of the noblest patriot- 
ism. 5. As best adapted to promote the unity and social happiness of the 
whole community. 6. As developing the sentiments and spirit of our divine 
Christianity. 

The Rev. T. B. Fuller, though he had not come prepared, or intending 
to address the meeting, voluntarily rose to express how much\ he had been 
gratified and edified by the address on free schools, and to confirm by his own 
experience, as late Township Superintendent of Schools, the statements made 
by Dr. Ryerson, as to the bad effects of the present rate-bill system, and to 
state that most cheerfully would he have hi is property taxed to support schools 
Qpon the principles which had been advocated. This testimony and declaration 
from a gentleman of so high standing and so large property as Mr. Fuller, 
was warmly appreciated by the vast assembly. 

Another piece of music from another school choir followed, when a recess 
of about an hour was given for refreshments, Uc, Throughout the whole 
length of several of the carriages were tables (prepared for th^ purpose) pro- 
fusely spread with the productions of the country, consisting of cold roast beef, 
mutton, ham, pigs, poultry, puddings, cakes, pies, fruit, kc. &c. &cc. At the 
table in the carriage drawn by eight horses, twenty-eight were conveniently 
seated at once, among whom were .£z-Consul Buchanan and Dr. Rtersom. 
Several pieces of music were sung by as many different schools from as many 
different carriages or parts of the ground. The Meeting being again called ^ 
to order by the Chairman, Mr. Stuart, (formerly from Scotland, recently from 
the United States,) the Revds. Charles Lavell, James Spencer, and Dr. 
Ryerson, were successively called upon to address the assembly. Mr. Lavell 
eloquently remarked on the dangers of youth, and the remedies which education 
provided against then. Mr. Spencer drew a graphic and amusing contrast 
in the state of schools when he was formerly a school teacher in the Niagara 
District, with what he that, day witnessed ; and Dr. Rtbrson, by request^ gave 
some account of the state and prospects of the Provincial Normal School ; and 
made some remarks on the importance of Trustees and Parents attending the~ 
quarterly school examinations. Each of these addresses was preceded and fol- 
lowed by a piece of vocal music by one of thei school choirs. Some of the 
pieces sung were original, and happily referred to the occasion, and the pros- 
pects of the youth of Canada. About fottr o'clock the proceedings were closed 
by the Apostolic Benediction. ■ » 

This popular school movement in the Niagara District was spontaneous. It 
is the first district celebration of the kind which has taken place in Canada. 
It was such a day of cheerfulness, unity, and enthusiasm^ in regard to the 
nniversal education of the people as was never before witnessed in this country* 
The mottos on the various banners exhibited the taste aad prevalent sentiments 
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and feelings of the people and schoole. Some of the mottoi wei« as follows : 
" Youtb, tlie Hope of the Land.'*— ^Ktto^edge is Power."— « Strive to Im- 
profe.^' — "Bduoatiott hy I^rseverancc."*-" Search for Knowledge*"—** Scienee 
is Power, and Youth is the tiene to acquire iu**— "Tis thus llie Youth hy 
lisping Ay B» C, cbuins a Master's high degree/' — ^Knowledge and Fame are 
not gained hy surprise ; so he that would win mtist toll lor the Prize."—-** Soar 
to the Hill of Science, and wreath unfkiiBg Laurek on your hrow."-^**Ltt 
there he Light T'^** Shall Poverty depifye the Poor of Education r «— ** Rate* 
hills are a dead weight on Schools of 1848."— ** Education the Strength of the 
Nation."— **Free Schools for tiiis generation."--^ Edneation the Saftgoaid of 
Freedom."-^** Ffee Schools the Poor Man's Right." Thie last motto was 
suggested hy a man of property^ who has no ohildren of his own— a sentiment 
infinitely more noble and patriotic than ever entered the heart of an Alexander 
or Cesar. 

This was a pro«d day for the excellent School Superintendent, and fHends 
of Education, in the IMstrict of Niagam ; and we hope it is die commence^ 
ment of proud days for all Upper Ca^a« 



SEMI-ANNUAL VISITATION OF SCHOOLS— BROCK DISTRICT 
COMMON SCHOOLS DURING THE SUMMER OF 1848. 
We are happy to ohserve that the Rev. W. H. Laiydon, Superintendent of 
Common Schools in the Brock District, has commenced the semi^^mnualviaita- 
tion of the schools in his District. This is as it should be. The law of the 
State of New- York requires the Summer and Winter visitation of all the 
Common Schools, and statistical reports of each visitation, including all the 
particulurs contained in the annual report. Such a half-yearly visitmtion of 
the schools in each District throughout this Province, and the publication of 
the results, could not fail to be attended with the most salutary efiects. Mr. 
Laitdoit has publislted the results of his summer visitation as far as k relates 
to the salaries of the Teachers in each Township, distinguishmg between the 
ealaties of male and female Teachers, and thus supplying an item of informa* 
tion which could not be fomished in the last Provincial Annual School Report, 
namely, the average salaries of male and /emo/e Teachers. It is to be hoped 
that ill all the annual reports of District Superintendents for the current year, 
the salaries of mate and female Teachers will be stated eqwratelyj aad then 
the average salaries of eath clase. This can easily be done as the Tmetees' 
Annual Report for 1848, (just forwarded to the District Superintendents,) have 
separate columns prepared for these items. The following is Mr. Laiwoh's 
statement of the Schools in his District during the last summer :-— 

to die Editor qf ike Oaford Start 

SiB,4— Having oompleMd my annual visitation of the Common Schools in 
the Bfoek Disorist, I am able to fmrsish the following information r^pectiag 
them ; which I tnm^ wUl be interesting to some of your readers. 
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It Will be obsenred that I have not mentioned in the fbllowiag statement, 
either of the Townshipe of Bast Zorra or Blandford« They are omitted here, 
simply because that in the former there were but three schools in operation, 
and in the latter but oneu 

North Oxford is also omitted, but as its schools are mostly in Union Sections 
they are included among those of the adjoining Townships with only a single 
exception. 

Allow me aho to apprise your readers that this statement refers only to the 
•ehoobr in sammer, and by no means represents the average condition of them 
for the year. Many schools, it must be remembered, are vacant during the sum- 
mer, and many others sapplied by a lower order of Teachers than those en)- 
ployed in the winter, especially in the oldest and best settled Townships. 

I hope to be able to visH my District again during the approaching winter, 
when a widely different state of things, 1 have no doubt, will be found to exist. 

I am, Sir; you^s, Sec, 
W. H. LANDON, 

Supt. a SckooU, JB. D. 

Abstract Vibw of tbb Common Schools w tub Brock District during 

thb summbr of 1848. 

TowfuMp of Oatdsnd. 

No. of Sehools in operation, •• •••••••••• ..• h 

Of the Istdass 1, find do. 1, 3rd do. 3, 5 

No. of Male Teachers, 2 ; Female do. 3, •••••« ••••••••• • 5 

Highest salary paid to a Male Teacher per annum, ••••••••••• .£80 

Average do. do. do • • • • • 64 

Highest do. Female, do. do. • 38 

Average do. do. do. •••«»••••••• 24 

TowuBhip of JSwrford* 

No. of Schools in operation, ••«•••••.•••••••••••• •••••• 10 

Of the 1st class 1, 2nd do. !« 3Ed do. 8, ••««••• 10 

Of Male Teachers 7, Female do. 3, • • 10 

Highest salary paid to a Male Teacher peraBomn, ••••••••••••£75 

Average do. .do. do. •••••••••••• 51 10 

Highest do. Female,^. do. 36 

Average do, do. do •••••••• 32 

Toumship of'Blenhem* 
No. 0f Schodls in operation, ••••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••«« 7 

Of the 1 St class 1, 2nd do. 3, 3rd do. 3, ^••^•••••••••^•••••••^ 7 

Of Male TeiLchers5, Female do. 2, •••«»••••••«•••••••••••••• 7 

Highest salary pdd to a Male Teacher per annum, ••••••••••• •£54 

Average do. do» do» •••••••••••• 51 ^0 

Highest do. Female, do. do. •••••••••••• 40 

Average do, . dOr do* •••••••••«•* 32 

Twrntk^xtfEoMt Oxford (indvdmg Etut Waoditock.) 

No. of Schools in operation, ••••;«««»»«»,«««««^^^^««»«9t#«9*«« ^ 

Of the 1st diiss 2, t2nd do; 0, 8rd do. 3, ••••••••••^••••••••••f 5 

Of Male Teachers 2i Femlie do. 3, •••••••••••••••••••••••••• 5 
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Highest salary paid to a Male Teacher per annuoiy •••••••••• .£100 

Average do. do, do, •••#•••«••• 77 10 

Highest do. Female, do. do «••• 40 

Average do. do. do. •••••0««««« 33 6 8 

TotDfMp of Norwich. 

No.. of Schools in operation, ««••••••••••••#'••••••••«•••«••• 12 

Of the 1st class 1, 2nd do. 4, drd do. 7, •• 12 

Of Male Teachers 6, Female do. 6, ..•• •••••••••••• 12 

Highest salary paid to a Male Teacher per annum, •••••••••.. .£60 

Average do. do. do.' •••••••«•••• 48 6 8 

Highest do. Female, do. do. ,., 37 

Average do. do. do. •••••••••••• 25 18 4 

Toumakip of West Oxford. 

No. of Schools in operation, »..«••••••••• •••••••••••••• 5 

Of the 1st class 2, 2nd do. 1, 3rd do. 2, 5 

' Of Male Teachers 3, Female do. 2, ?.. 5 

Highest salary paid to a Male Teacher per annum, £75 O 

Average do. do. do. •••••••••••• 64 13 4 

Highest do. Female, do. do. 30 

Average do. do. do. • • • • • • 28 

Township of West Zorra. 

No. of Schools in operation,' •• • .•••.••••••*•••« ••• • 8 

Of the 1st class 1^ 2nd do. 4, 3rd do. 4, ^.^ • 8 

Of Male Teachers 7, Female do. 1, •••••.••.••. • • 8 

Highest salary paid tp a Male Teacher per annum, ••*•••••••• *£60 

Average do. do. do. ..•.•...•••• 48 8 6 

Salary. of Female Teacher, ••••••••• ••••••••• 24 

TownsMp of JVissouri 

No. of Schools in operation, ,« ###••••••••••••«••••••••• 16 

Of the 1st class 0, 2nd. dQ. 6, 3rd do. 10, ,•... •...• 16 

Of Male Teachors 8, Female do. 8, .••••• 16 

Highest salary paid to a Male Teacher per annum, •••••••••• .£50 

Average ' do. do. do 39 10 

Highest do. Female, do. do. ••••••••••• 30 

Average do* do. do. ••••••••••• 27 15 

Tounuk^ of Dereham. 

No. of Schools Jn operation,* • ••• •••.•••• 12 

Of the Ist class 0, 2nd do. 5, 3rd do. 7, • ••••••. 12 

Of Male Teachers 0, Female do. 12, • ••• • 12 

Highest salary, •• •.•...... ..•••£36 

Average do. ...•.• • 27 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Total No. of Schools in operattoo,. • ••••••••••••••..«. SO 

** Iflt class 9, 2nd do. 28, drd do. 4d,» 80 

^ Male Teachers 40, Fefnales do. 40, • •••••• 80 

Highest, salary paid to any Male Teacher per annum, • • • • • .£100 

Average do. do. do. ••.«•• 55 12 81 

Highest do. Female, do. do. ..••,•• 40 

Average do. do. do. •••••• 28 4 5} 

Grand average salary including Males and Females, 41 18 4i 



NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 

Second Session — October ^ 1848. 

The following gratifying notices of the very interesting Examination of the 
Students in the Normal School, held on the 11th and 12th instant, we copy 
from such of the Toronto papers, as have themselves, as far as we have seen, 
leported the proceedings. We feel assured that each successive examination 
will impress deeper and still deeper upon the public mind the great practical 
benefit and importance to the country of this invaluable Institution, and of the 
excellence of the system of teaching, which it is designed to introduce into 
the Common Schools generally through its agency : — 

From ihe Britiah Colonist, 

• The second half-yearly examination of the pupils attending the Provincial 
Normal School was held here on Wednesday and Thursday last, according to 
public announcement previously made. At the commencement, on Wednesday 
forenoon, the Rev. Dr. Rtbrson, Superintendent of Schools, and General 
Superintendent of the Provincial Normal School, intimated, with much regret, 
that, in consequence of severe indisposition, by which Mr. RoBsaTSOj;, ths 
head master, had been confined to his b^d for several days, he was prevented from 
being present at the examination. The classes under Mr. Robertsoi^'s charge 
were therefore examined by some of the senior pupils, male and female, and 
by Mr. Hmn, Professor of Mathematics, Chemistry, kc, who also examined 
the classes under his own charge. The absence of Mr. Robertson was much 
legretted by all, and more so on account of the cause of it. The subjects of 
examination were : — Grammar and the rudiments of logic ; science of aritlw- 
metic, mental arithmetic, algebra, geometry and mensuration ; geography- 
mathematical, physical and political ; mechanics — steam engine, locomotive ; 
rudiments of natural philosophy, light, heat and electricity ; elements of gen» 
eral history ; agricultural chemistry, and animal physiology. There wa« 
also an examination of the Model School classes, by various students of the 
Normal School, male and female, and an examination in Hullah's system of 
.Vocal Music, by Mr. Townsend. It was obvious to all present, that much a« 
was thought of the progress made in the Normal School, during the first »ea» 
elon, the exhibition on Wednesday and Thursday last, showed that much hae 
been since achieved by way of improvement ; and it is impossible to esthnate 
the advantages that are sure to be derived by the Province at large, from the 
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labours of the numerous school teachers, who receive their instruction at this 
Institution. The exhibition was most eveditable to masters and pupils* and 
there were those present who cheerfully bete testimony to the merits of both — 
foremost among whom we may name, the Honorable Chibf Justicb BoBmsoN, 
who delivered a very neat address, in which he adverted, in appropriate terme, 
to the adrantages of the institution, alluding^ to the amoont of knowledgpe 
acquired in so sliort a period, and the influence which it must necessarily pro^ 
duce on the future happiness of the pupils, and those to whom, in their 
<9apadty of school teachers they will be afterwards called upon to commuuiicate 
it in turn in their several localities. The Chief Justice took occasion to 
express himself in the highest terms of praise of the Masters of the Normal 
School ; and he also paid a welUmerited compliment to Dr. Ryerson, for his 
industry, perseverance and success, in introducing so very valuable a system 
into the Province. 

The Hon. H. J. Boultoit, also, delivered a well-timed and satisfactory 
fuidress. 

At the dose of the examinations the pupils, male and female, read addresses 
froni themselves to the masters, expressive of their gratitude for the care and 
attention with which their studies were Erected during the Session. To these 
BCf. Hind (in the absence of Mr. Robertson) responded, very s^&ctiooately 
and appropriately. 

Dr. Ryerson delivered a short address ; and the proceedings were closed 
with the blessing, pronounced by the Rev. Professor Esson, of Knox's College. 

The public attendance during the examinations was not large until yesterday 
afternoon, when the attendance was very numerous : but, during^ the whole, 
there were many ladies and gentlemen present, who manifested a deep interest 
in the proceedings. On the platform, besides the members of the Board of 
Education, we observed the Lord Bishop of Toronto, the Hon. the Chief Justice, 
the Hon. H. J. Boulton, M.P.P., the Revs. Drs. Richey and Bums, the Revs. 
Professors Esson and Rintoul, Mr. Principal Barron, (Upper Canada College ;) 
Messrs. Corboult and Neale, (Yonge Street ;) the Rev. Mr. Ardagh, (Barrie ;) 
the Rev. Mr. Geddes, (Hamilton ]) the Revs. Mr. Kerwin, Meyerhofllbr, Davis^ 
and John Ryerson ; Mr. Allan, (Superintendent of Schools, Wellington Difr> 
trict ;) Peter Brown, Esq., Mr. Crombie, Home District School, Stc. Stc. fcc. 

The following statement of the attendance, &^., at the Provincial Normal 
School, was read at the opening, by Dr. Ryerson : — 

Number of students in attendance during the present session, l%6 ; females, 
22 ; males, 104 ; number of those who have taught schools, 98 ; paid pupils, 
5 ; number in attendance at present, 7Q. Left in order to take charge of 
echools, 22 ; left on account of sickness, 14 ; dismissed for incapacity, 7 ; 
dismissed for improper conduct, 2 ; left for want of means, 3 ; left on account 
of circumstances over which they had no control, 3. 

We cordially unite, with all Widl-wishere of this noble Province, in a fervent 
prayer for the prosperity of the Provincial Normal School, and all conoerned 
with it, and for the general difusioit of the advantages which must of neces^ 
^ity flow from its succesaful estabUshment and conduct* and its progrewiTe 
mlvaocement and increase. 
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From the Christian Qtwrdian. 

. The Summer Seeeion of this valuable Provincial Establisbment wajs brought 
to a cloae on Wednesday aud Tborsdaj laat. The examination of the male 
and female Students, held oa those days, (as intimated in our last,} was of 
the most interesting and gratifying character, and reflected high honour on the 
learned and accomplished gentlemen who preside over the literary and practical 
departmenti^ of the lastitution. 

On Weflhiesday, at 11 o'clock, the Rev. Dr« Htbrsoit, Chief Superintend* 
ent of Schools, and General Superintendent of the Normal School, proceeded 
to open the examination exercises ; and, in doing so, ^ongratidated the 
firiends of popular Education upon the striking and highly gratifying progrese of 
the Institution, and the increased number of (104 male and 22 female) Students 
entered upon the books this Session-^^a statement of which the Rev, gentleman 
proceeded to read. 

In consequence of the absence of the Head Master, Mr. RoBBRT8oif,r'-who, 
we were sorry to learn, was confined to< bis room by severe indisposition,-^ 
the examination of the classes in his department were conducted by two of the 
eenior Students (male and female) and by the Professor of Natural Sciences, 
Mr. Hum,— who also conducted the eacamination of the' classes in his own 
interesting and important department. 

The highly respectable and intelligent auditory present appeared to take a 
deep interest in the varied and excursive examinations of the several classes in 
the difierent departments. 

The studies which had engaged the attention of the Teachers-in-training 
daring the Summer Session were of the most practical character — as evinced 
at the examination-^and, in addition to the highly important subjects of Eng- 
lish Grammar and the logical construction of sentences ; Geography, mathe- 
matical, physical, and political ; Arithmetic, History, &cc. &;c., embraced the 
Elements of the Natural Sciences, fee., including a very lucid and t;ompre- 
hensive course of instruction in the science and practice of Agriculture by the 
gifted Professor, Mr. Hind— the /nii^s of which, together with the proceeds 
of the very engaging pursuit of Horticulture, were profusely displayed as the 
resnlte of the Summer's experiments — Linear Drawing ; Practical Surveying 
-—several well-executed specimens of proficiency, in which we had much 
pleasure in noticing in the survey sketch of the. Normal School grounds by 
some of the Students ; Astronomy ; Mulhauser's system of Writing ; the Art 
of Teaching — as admirably exemplified in the examination of the Pupils in the 
Model School on Thursday by the Teachers-in-training ; Hullah's system of 
Vocal Music — an intimate knowledge of which delightful branch of instruction 
we had an opportunity of very agreeably testing at the close of the last day's 
examination. In each of these subjects of study the Class-in-training — as ikt 
as we had an opportunity of judging — acquitted themselves remarkably welL 
We were indeed gratified and surprised to find, that in so short a period as one 
session (five months) the Students could have accomplished so much ; and the 
fact of their having done so speaks volumes in favour of a system of instruction 
to thorough, so intellectual, and yet so extensive and varied, as t^Ht which 
has been adopted in the Normal School, and which, as a matter of course, will 
be the system of instruction which it is designed to iiftroduce into our Cemmon 
Schools gBnemlly. 
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On Thursday, the Hon* Chief JTusticb Robinson addressed the Stadents in 
his usually elegant and appropriate manner ; and, in conoiasion, paid a welK 
merited tribute to the Masters of the Institution, and to the Chief Superintend- 
ent for his unwearied exertioos and untiring zeal in putting into so successful 
Oiperation so noble an Institution, and so excellent a system of Common School 
Education as our Province is now receiving under his able superintendenod 
and auspices. Every one present seemed to respond cordially to the eloquent 
remarks of the learned Chief Justice — who is so peculiarly well qualified, fnun 
his intimate acquaintance with its social evils, to judge in all matters affecting 
the well being of his native country, and its elevation in the scale of social 
and intellectual happiness and prosperity. The Hon. H. J. Boulton also 
addressed a few words of hearty congratulation to the students and authorities 
of the Normal School. 

The examination of the pupils in the Model School by the Teachers-in- 
Training took place on Thursday afternoon in the presence of a numerous and 
deeply interested auditory ; after which the Students assembled in the Nor- 
mal School and were examined by Mr. Townsend, in' Hullah's System of 
Vocal Music. This delightful part of the exercises attracted a great many 
visitors, particularly Ladies, and the Lecture Room was crowded in every part. 
At the conclusion of the singing, two Addresses were presented to the Masters 
by the male and female Students, and replied to very neatly and appropriately 
by Professor Hmn— in the absence of the Head-Master. After a short address 
by Dr. Rterson, the Benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Professor Essoir, 
and the proceedings closed. 

Thus terminated this most gratifying result of the labours of the Second 
Session of the Norma] School— affording the highest satisfaction to all those 
who witnessed it, and who on leaving the halls of the Establishment expressed 
in looks, if not in words, their deep personal interest in the continued success 
of so admirable an Institution as the Narmal School for Upper Canada. 



Frcm the Globe. 

This institution marks a new era in the educational history of the Province, 
and will give an impulse to it, never before experienced. The half-yearly 
examination took place on Wednesday and Thursday last. It was a matter of 
sincere regret that on so interesting an occasion the excellent and talented 
Head Master, Mr. Robertson, was prevented attending from severe indispo- 
sition. The business of examitiation chiefly devolved on Mr. Hind, Professor 
of Mathematics, Sec, assisted by the senior members of the different classes. 
The pupils attending the Normal School for the last half year amounted to 
126, and of this large number it is truly gratifying to know that 98 have 
already been employed in teaching — a strong proof of the desire of improve- 
ment by the Teachers, and a pledge that the people of the Province may ex- 
pect a little improvement in the teaching of the rising generation. The pro- 
gress of the pupils during the short space of five months attendance at the 
Normal School has been very great. 

The examinations embraced Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Mathematics, Mechanics, Natural Philosophy, Agri- 
cttlturef Chemistry, Animal Physiology, General History., In each of the^ 
departments the result was most creditable both to teachers and pupils. Thie 
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absence of Mr. Robbrt3oN) devolved the duty pf examining his own classes 
to a considerable extent on the more advanced pupils themselves. This shewed> 
even more satisfactorily the efficiency of the system of teachings than if be 
bad been present. 

The Model School, containing 130 children, also underwent examination. 
This important appendage of the Normal School establishment is in four divi- 
sions, in which the different branches of education are taught. Ten Normal 
School pupils superintend the different departments during a part of each day^ 
ao that forty pupils are every day carrying their own lessons into operation^ 
and becoming prepared for introducing with full effect the improved system, ^ 
into the various localities with which they are, or may yet be connected. 

The Normal School contains a number of female pupils, a branch of the 
Model School is also devoted to the teaching of females. One of the most 
delightful parts of the examination consisted of HuUah's vocal music^ taught 
by Mr. TowNSKND. The singing of the pupils, male and female, was truly 
delightful. Music is certainly an important branch of education, not only 
from the pleasure affgrded in the performance, but from the softening and har- 
monizing influence it has on the mind. Addresses of thanks to Messrs. Robeaop* 
»oN and Hind were presented by the male and female pupils for the great al^ 
tention bestowed by those gentlemen in superintending their education, in 
x^eplyiPg to which Mr. HiifD expressed the satisfaction he and Mr. Robertsoot, 
bad experienced from the diligence and attention of their pupils. He remarked 
that if in the next five years, the pupils would shew the same amount of per- 
eeverence in the pursuit of knowledge they had done for the last five months, 
that their character would be fixed for life as most useful members of society. 
At the close of the examination there were on the platform, Hon. CaiBF 
Justice Robinson, Hon. H. J. Boulton, M.P.P., J. C. Morrison, Esqurre, . 
M.P.P., Rev. Professor Esson and others. The previous part of the proceed- 
ings had bden attended by Clergymen and others who take an interest in educa- 
tion. The Chiei^ Justice had previously addressed the pupils in an eloquent 
speech. . fThe .;t^erintendeDt, Br. Rterson, then requested Hon. H. J. 
Boi^Y9S'J*®*.¥<^'^®s^' t^ peeting, which was readily complied with, and the 
eim9iy»atiqn closed by the bejpediction pronounced by the Rev. Professor Esson. 

o ProjRi,,eiv^ry enquiry we could make from those who attended during the 
great part of these examinations, we feel warranted .to say, that the Normal 
School of Canada is no longer a matter of experiment, but has thus far been 
enrftiently successful. There seemed a life and activity in all its movements, 
lirbioh it^ visitors must have fully appreciated. To us it seemed impossible 
DOt to feel a glow of enthusiasm after entering the walls, and finding such a 
mass of' intellectual bustle, the result of which was not to terminate with the 
instruction of those present, but to be transferred to the most remote part of 
the Province. We sincerely hope that the Teachers of Upper Canada will 
pass for admission to the benefits of this Institution, and that in a few years 
the Province will be distinguished among the great divisions of the wnrld by 
tlie superiority ofits Common School education. A great part of th^ answers 
both in the Normal and Model Schools were given by the pupils in the aggre- 
gate^ This part of the system 19 admirable for keeping up the attention of the 
pupils, but we would- certainly give the preference to individual ansWBlw from 
I parts of the classes. 
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Miieh as 2im been done dvaijag lo eboit a perlodi it iebnt a mere Instateeat 
of wlwt remainB. Upper Canada has 3,500 Teacher8---«iid althoufht 125 
attended half a year^ it wiH take ten years to pass them all tfaroogh the Nor* 
mal School. They certainly do not all reqaire to attend there, but by far 
the greater part do. We pcesume there are now as many in the Nonnal 
School as the Teachers can instruct efficiently. And ase we to wait for te% 
or even eight years for a ^^lified s^t of Teachers ? A whole generation 
will have passed the period of tuition before that time. We believe the nt* 
roost has been done in the Normal School with the means at its disposa], but 
it cannot overtahe the duty. Many must now be employed in teaching, whom 
a thorough examination would show to be unfit for the work, and others mnst 
be prepared to succeed them. We wish not to throw blame on the examining 
Superintendents. They, no doubt toke the best qualified they can get, but 
the coontry must be provided with a better class, and that speedily. Four or 
tre Normal Schools are wanted, or a School with four or five hundred pupils 
instead of 126. The expense is nothing compared with the Provincial ex- 
penditure! and the object is momentous and urgent. We would press on the 
Government, andjon the Normal School Board, the necessity for more extended 
e^ts And when a better qualified class of Teachers is procured, the people 
cannot expect to retain their services vnthovi higher rates of remuneration. 
Teachers have generally been the most neglected and worse used class of the 
community in this respect. We hope they will soon take up their proper 
position in society, which should be a most respectable and influential one. 



NEW SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 

, The New^York Ohterwr of the 6th instant sayv^'^ The Rev. Dr. Sbass 
(Baptist) of Newton Theological Seminary, Mass., has been appointed Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts' Board of Education, vice the Hon* Horace Makn, 
resigned. Dr. Sbars is a man of sound scholarship, and of eminent qnalifica- 
tions for the important office." We observe that the. Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools for the State of Ohio, is also a Baptist clergyman. The Hon. 
HoaAGB Manit was elected, some months since. Member of Congress in the 
place of the late Hon. John QmNCT Adams. Mr. Maivn was formerly 
President of the Senate of Massachusetts. He resigned that position to 
assume the duties of Secretary of the Board of ESducation in 1837. His zeal 
and eloquence are unsurpassed in the advocacy of a thorough system of univer- 
sal education, and few men in the United States have done so much to promote 
it. It is amazing what an amount of opposition he has had to contend with 
from jealousy, prejudice and selfishness ; but he has lived to see his principles 
and recommendations fully established, and the Common Schools of his 
native State greatly improved. 



I 

Citlfil' JtStlCfi R^BIRSOIf OK *r^ BT»tB» or CoMKOS ScnOOl. iNSTRUCtlOIt 

i!r TJppBit Canada.— The following ini{freffBive remarks made by the Hon. 
Chief Justice Robinson to the Grand Jury of the Newcastle District} at the 
recent assizes held there, will be read with deep interest* The Chief Justice 
was present at the opening and both semi-annual examinations of the PioTindal 
Normal School, and also at the lecture on the Importance of Education to an 
Agricultural and Free People, and has evinced the most lively solicitude in the 
extension of the improved system of ittstniction in all the Townships of the 
Province : — 

The measures taken, and the m^ns supplied, £[>r the education of the people 
in the township schools is certain to have a. most happy efl^tat no very distant 
day, in elevating the character of the industrious classes. I'his effect must 
necessarily be gradual ; it cannot in the nature of things be immediate ; but i% 
is very cheering to reflect that in whatever degree It may come to be felt year 
after year, in that degree it will be felt universally tbronghout the whole 
extent of the Province ; for this agent of iftcakulable good is at the same time 
working in every corner of the land, atid upon the same sound system. I do 
not now speak of the system of supporting and governing these schools, which 
seems not to have gained entirje assent, and which may, for all I know, be 
•capable of material improvement. I speak only of the system of instruction 
which it is designed to impart through their instrumentality, and of which I 
believe that, if it shall be faithfully persevered in, and carried through upoo 
' the principles, and to the extent exemplified in the present conduct ei the Nor* 
mal School now established in this Province, it is capable of raising the 
character and increasing the happiness of the great body of the people to a 
degree which can hardly be estimated. I bad very lately an opportunity of 
witnessing the course of instruction, by which a numerous body of teachers 
are being trained and qualified in this Provincial institution for the duty of 
conducting the township schools, «ad no one» I think, can be present at such 
an examination as I allude to, without feeling the conviction that if the Legis* 
i&ture shall wisely persevere in supporting thii liberal system of edtication for 
the multitude, and if the very able men who are now engaged in ooodnoting 
it, shall be encouraged by the approbation and cordial concurrence of the peo- 
ple for whose best interests they are toiling in an arduous and anxious round 
of duties, there will be an improvement worked out in the general public condi- 
tion of this country, and in the social and individual welfare of its inhabitants, 
which a few years ago, it would have seemed visionary to contemplate. It is not 
only that the instruction imparted in common schools snperintended by teaches 
who have been so prepared will make a happier, because a better and more 
intelligent being of the pupil who receives it, but it is when those pupils who 
have been so trained, and taught, become parents and heada of fiiumilies^ (find, 
in that relatipn, teachers, whose lessons will be most trusted^ and longer remem- 
bered,) raising by their precepts and examples the standard of intelligence and 
moral character in the generation which they are for a time to govern, and by 
which they are to be succeeded : it is then that future Judges and Jurors may 
look for the benign and all-pervading influence of this benevolent and compre- 
hensive measure. 
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Jotimal of EdueaUotu — It aflfotdf at sincere pleasare to be enabled to state, 
that at the late Seaiion of the Manieipal Conncil of the Johnstown District, a taumif^ 
mauf vote of the Council was pven, in fayenr of ordering one copy of the ** Jommal 
/fSducaUon," edited by the Rev. Dr. Ryersoo, for each School Section in the Die* 
tilct; which will amount to 216 copies. — BrockvilU paper. 

The Bathurst District Council baa ordered a copy of the Journal of EdvM- 
tton for each School Section in that District for the present as well as next 
year. 

NOTICE. 

The Winter Seetion of the Normal Scbool, of five months, for 1848--8, 
wfll commence on Wednesday, the 15th November. All Candidates for admis- 
sion, Male and Female, must present themselves during the first week of tin 
Session, otherwise they cannot be admitted. 

For Terms of Mmission see various newspapers. Board and Lodging can 
be obtained in Toronto at from Ts. 6d. to lOs. per week for each Student. 
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CONTENTS OP THE NATIONAL READERS^ 

In order to afiprd the pujblic generally an opportanity, of.yidgmg of the very 
appropriate character of the admirable series of the National Readers which 
are now beginning to be so extensively used in our Common Schools, we copy 
at length the TabU of Con^enX^ of each of the first fire Readers^ This new 
and striking coup d^ceU of their entire- cdnte^ts will pror^ highly interesting 
and gratifying to those who have not had an opportunity of examining the 
books themselves ; and will exhibit at one. view the intellectual and progressive 
character of the eefies. 

, These books are eminently fitted to assist m carrying out that syistenrof 
dauifcutum of Piipilsy which is one.'of the most important and eflfective agen- 
cies in promoting the success of pupils in their studies,^ — the absence of which 
has proved the source of the greatest perplexity and hfnderance to the advance* 
ment of Education that Teachers and Superintendents have had to pon- 
tend with ; while the rapid and satisfactory progress of the pupila of those 
acbools ia^ich the National Readers are exclusively nsedi has been a omtter 
of sinrpidse and congratulation on the part of those Who have witnessed it at 
sever&r Quarterly School Examinations. 

FIRST BOOK OF LESSOJfS— pp. 36. Price 2d. 

CORTBNTS. 

The Alphaibet-— the Vowels — the Consonants-^Italics — Figures — Sounds — 
30 Lessond on the Forms and Sounds of the Letters. 

SECOND BOOK OF LESSONS-pp. 173. Price 8d. 

C W T B N T S. 

Srction I. Words of one Syllable. Srction II. Words of two Syllahlea 
• — Adam and Eve — Cain and Abel — the Flood — the Sheep— the HeuT-the 
Cat — the Ant — Land and Water — the Robin Redbreast — to a Redbreast 
{Ppctry)7-Bread— the Sloth and the Squirrel-rth^ Oak— LIttJe Bir^«*-the 

u 
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Seasoni — ^the Cockoo — ^MUk, Bott^r, and Cheese — ^Noan» Pronooiiy Verb'-'Uie 
Herring — ^Fuel. Sbction in. The Call of Ahram — ^the parting of Abram aad 
Lot — Capture and Deliyerance of Lot — Duty of Children to their Parents 
(P.) — the Farmer and his Sons — Love between Brothers and Sisters (P^) 
— theLal^ls^di^btt^'VbaiipH-^ toung^ltdlise (t.]Mbe* OMJff^q and his 
Ass— Signs -oC1UiaL(F.V^y Stable-^^fthkngW 4t F4t4ie ^)(-^rait«- 
Father William (P.)— Map of the World— Early will I seek Thee (P.)— 
AdjectiTe^ Adverb — ^the Voice of Spring (P.) — ^the Flower Garden — Good 
Resolution (P.) Sscnoir fV« Ttte^ Littler PbiUDSDf her— the Contented Blind 
Boy (P.)— Lessons to be taught to Youth— H^aVenly Wisdom (P.) — Cruelty 
to Insects — ^the Ant. or Emmet (P*).—B e n ey o le nc»— Com p as si o n (P.-) — lb* 
Dut|f^ Son— My Mother (P.V-ibe Daw with lie hofrfowed Feather8^-d» 
Kfte j' oV ?Hde must fiave a Fall (P.J — Anecdote 'of George* Wasbibgton— ^ 
Against Lying (P.)— the Works of God— Creation (P)— God's Family— 
^*Our Father who. art in. Heayen"—CP^) ; 

msmt) BCkMIt ti^ L£^ONlS->pp. ^St F^c'e U. 4a. 

CONTBHTS. 

L WAt'sM. W 9lios^-*^be Fok and liiaGoM'-HAe Lioi^and ttotMhnsei ^ 
the- Wolf and'tbe Lamb— tiie. Stag drinking— ^tbe^Swaltow and othevBlBda— thov 
Two Bees, DodsUy^ In Vbrsb. — The Bears and the Bees* Mmrkk — the 
Hare and many Friends, Gay — ^the Nightingale and the Glow-worm, Cooper — 
the Btttterdy and the Snail, Gdy— the Boy and the Eainbow, ^WHe~-tb^ 
Chameleon, Merrick, 

IL N'JnmjA l&8tOKr.-*-^The f^^z, ThompMti'g Leiton^^^tm fiito--4he 
Ttgei^ i^igtoW— the Bear, ThomsmCa I««oju,— the Wolf^tbet Ptoi^-^«4fao 
Eeia^Deer,. Trimmer — the Nightingale, GMsndth — the Pijyfeonor. Dove-r-tbe^ 
Swallow — ^the Salmon, History, of Wonderful FisheS'^the Cod, Trimmer — ^ 
The Butterfly, tJWr— Glass, Lessons on Objects — Metals, Evenings at Home — 
Gbld, tfetrf— saver, IWrf— Qnicksflver, <5itf— Copper, iWd— Iron, ibid — Lead, 
md^TlThiW. 

M^ Rmaatifm iU!i»' MdifeAt; Lst^wn l»'^^%m&, — Birth of I^e> i»id 
{kfpulsion of Isbmael — TriaL of Abraham's Faith— Defadt of Saralkand AknAMSJO^ 
• — Jacob and Esau — ^History of Joseph— History of Mose»-^Deiiveranpe;of the 
Israelites — ^the Law— the Folly of Pride, Guardian — the Pious Sons — Self- 
Denial, Jane Twylor. I9 y«as!B.*^AgainrBt QyreriBlKDg; and Fighting — a 
Prayer, Logan — the f^inding of Moses, Graham — the First-born of Egypt — a 
Hebrew Melody, Moore — ^Hynm of th^ H^i'ew Maid, 8eott — Protection and 
Gaidanee Supglicat^ Moff^^meryr-B^^t&sA of thn GoiGfpe), Htkift — ^the Detth 
of the Just, Edmeiton-r^n a Watch, Carter — the Shiggirdi, /TaM*— my 
Father's at the Helm — Human Frailty, Cowper, 

IV. GEooRAipnr^ — Europe— ^Asia, Dewgf/rt^^Afnca— America, Douglas — 
Peak Cavern, Derbyshire, Clarke — ^Visit to a f^ewcastle Coal-pit, fFakefield — 
Fingal's Cave, Isle of StafTa, iUd — ^the Giant's Causeway, Clarke — the Lake 
of SS^rneyv tla;« 

Y, Mi»mEiukjns&os Lbs80iv»» Iif Prose. — Mdney — ^Exchanges — Com- 
hi^ee — €o4n— the Parts of Sjieech — Prefixes and Affixes^-the Mask of Nature, 
Mkr^dM--^h9-\fh}BtSt€f, Ffaftftitn^^^l^Dervia— Whang, the Miller, CioldsmiUi 
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i«IW=^AfHcatf iSbBplMlty, Pat'l^i' Tr^belg^iffidyemtii' of iSTtitj^ ttrk, filifci 
Solbtt ^d (3te*tl8^the Pet LatiiB,' Profftf^iw^^-*.*e £.a;(^hmdifr-s^iHe' Kaxjieri 

-«^'k ^inij^ MaitC, .^noif^Bitd^of PltLBba^ flhrtriiri' ^ItoBfaMei^ prfei^ite^ 

a'fkfllordl, C\mn^g*^Ht^the CbtxKmdti^ Lot, JHToirt^hit^^ 
Opie— the Spectacles— the Go6d sfeAd ini Gmt, matHe-^Lc/it^ of ddtmryl 
i9M^^V«rie»^]p<3i«•dtot)e1l7yitt^^ Bkftle 

of BlfOtkelim £Kott«ft«y4 

FOim>PH B00& 09 LES^<ill9.-^p^ 999!; Pftetf i« id: 
covT&sr V9* 

I. IVkttft:JLi: Ifitfl^O^T;— Aiiiitairt'AndVegWabfetffe,^^ 
titidtf aiiid ViLil^ty of Living Oireatui^sy .^G^&ii-^tl^ NatUVe and ^abitd of 
QuadhipediT, GroAtoiM—tbd Instinct bf Sirds^ t^f^tsdh-^tlie Covering of 
Animals; /^^I^^K— the Sagacity of Insect^ Rirhiji^nii SpHice^ihe tnsUnct ot 
SIsheB, A)0*o/JVa<ufe— theUsfed ofAniWals, tfi^l— (Nothing from Anlibalv 
.^eW— k)tr the- adapil^tion of Plants tti tlieif tesl^tiVe Countries^ Pmdat 
J^iffowjp^y— i^e U^s of Vegetables, BooJc of >tatUfe—Cl6Xi\iii ftoih ve^e- 
tablels, Aiketi—th^ Minefal Kingdond : Stonei^ fi&i;g%— Salts: CombiistLblee^ 
tHrf— Metals, «^. 

IL GhEooBAFBT.^— Notes on. Eorope-^Brltisii Eoif^fc^ M$ Ihipkf^the'B^mw 
of Herculanmua, JCote^&na— Mont l^anc^ ClarMg' fFimd^r9-^^^^it0BlifiLf. Wjr* 
temberg, Tyrol^ J?e2r« Geogrq^hy — ChiBS, JSkui^lopadki BriiMm%ieu^ii4^ig» 
on Africa — the Pyramids, Dr. Clarke — African Deserts, Clark^s Wonders — 
Egypt, CarliU on ike Divine Origin of the Bikle — Notes on America — ^Falls 
of Niagara, Howiaon — Scenery of the Upper Oroonokor Humboldt — ^Canaja, 
Peru, Chili, BelPs Geography — ^the Llanos, or Plains of $outh America, ffum' 
boidt^SeeneT^ of the Apure, IRppudtifs JSTarraiite, 

IIL Religious Aia> Moral LB9S0RS.-^The Joumeyings of the Israelites, 
Abridged from tlie History of the Jews — ^the Settlement of the Israelites in 
Canaan, RusseU ; Cabinet Library-^the Hebtew Commonwealth, tSid — ^Jewish 
Festivals, ibid — History of the Israelites irom the Establtshmeat of the Mon- 
archy till the Revolt of the Ten Tribes, Abridged from Palastine ; Cabinet 
lAbrary — ^from the Revolt of the Ten Tribes to the Captivity, ibid — ^from the 
Restoration of the Je^s till the Birth of Christ, ibid — ^from the Birth of Christ 
tfH the Destruction of Jerusalem, iftitf-^Ancient and Present State of the Holy 
Ijand^-»the Biirth of the Saviour announced, Moodie — ^the TeachiTig and 
Character of J^stis Christ, Chateavbrtand-—^ the Death and'Sacriffce ^Christ, 
B/otr-^the Cbrhfian Salvation, TAomMfi. 

tV. Political Econoot and TJsbfui. Arts.— On Value-^on Vaiue (conti- 
nued)— on Wages^Rich and Poor— on Capital — on Tajces — ^Letting and 
Hiring— Letting and Hiring (continued)— ^Letting and Hiring (continued) — 
Division of Labour, SiwiiA—^Gradualltise^of Manufactures, /o^iwon — Printing, 
BaWagc— Printing (continued) ibid — First-rfete^ Man-bf-W ar— '-ttcf^rAe'r Ifim- 
det4 — ^Miscellaneous ilxtracts, Bdbbage — Employment of Materials oflliUk 
Value, tWrf. 
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. V. HmauuuAiOKnm LsBSoiYa.— €kmi|ilaiiit of tbe Dying Yeir^ HfiifTuMip 
Westtoinater Abbey, iS/Mctolor— Mr. Piu't Reply to Horace Walpole— l|tr» 
Chalmtra-'^n Infidelity^ Andrew jriooMvm^Iiieignifictnee of tbie WoiM^ 
Chalmers-T'the Viaion of Kirza» ezbibitiog i picture of bamaii lifit^ iSfpedolar 
—Account of the PriocifMa Heathen Goda, BdUmnr-^Why «n A||tfe faQa, 
JEveningM at Heme— Account of the Principal Heathen Goddeaaea^ BnUmin 
of tbe Thermometer an4 •Barometer— on the Microacope, PktU-^Why tbe 
Earth movea found the Sun, Evenings at Home. 

VI, PoBiKT.— ^Flying Fowl and Creepinff Thinga^ praiae ye the Lord, WaUe 
-'^-God, the Author of Nature, Cowper — ^AU Creaturea called on toplaliie CSod,. 
QgUvie — on Cruelty to Animala, Cotiper*— Detached Piecea, from BeaUie, 
Ij^urdie and MUUm'^e, Poe^a Nobleat Theme, fiartei^-*-Ommpreaence of God, 
Anon. — ^Hope beyond the Grave, Beattie-^the Heavenly Rest, Awm — on Staffi^ 
BlackwooiPe Magazine — ^Addreaa to tbe Mummy in Beizoni'a Exhibition^ .Va* 
MmMy ^Cn^aztne— Jeruiutlem, ^oor«— the Falla of Niagara, Brainard — 
<^ the Downfall of Po]an<|, Campbell — Pompeii,. Lyrvcal dfema — Thunder 
Storm among' the Alps, Byron — a Voyage round the World,' Jlfoit/goinery — 
Detached Pieces from Wartonf Mallety 71iame(mf Rogere^ Darwinf and MUUm 
— ^Jerusalem before the Siege, MUman — Palestine, Heber — Cbriat'a Second 
Coming, Hf^er-^the Saviour, Montgomery — the Incarnation, JUi^mott-^ What 
is Time 1 Mareden — Ocean, Byren — Detached Piecea from Fotnt^, Armetromg^ 
Cowptr^ PoUackf and ^i2«0H— the Swain in Barren Deaerta, k^ Pope — . 
Providence, Cowper — the Day of Rest, Grahame — ^Detached Pieces from 
Hhakepeare — the Gravea of a Household, Mre, Hemane — Separation, Momi- 
^omery-*-Attbnra, GoldemUh — Times and Seasons, Rogere — ^tbe Voice of 
Spring, Mre* Hemane — How sweet Co Muse, Coiaper— -Detached Piecea from' 
Cowper^ Thomeonj Johnson^ and Hio^/b — the First Sabbath, MHUm. 
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theBoties-^^XtitsiDf ^ign in, the Httmlui' Body-^thd MoBCles-^tho'Teetb-^ 
tk9 DlgestioB-r-the Heart — ^Respiration. 

'- SBcnozr IV,—- ^lAinntAt P^LosorpBt.^-AViliifa^ PMIOiof^ IittiyiAietion ; 
lo-x-Gteneral Properties of Boclies-^Laws of Motion and tlie Centre of Gravity 
*-*-the Ifieehanleal Powers. Mtrammg : The fiartb'a Annttal Motion — Planets 
— Fixed Stftrs<*-4he Terrestrial Qlobe-^tlie Seasons— -the Moon and Eclipses 
—the Tides. Hydroitaiiet : Mecliaiiioal^ Properties of Fluids — Specific Grli* 
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•t^tkt: Refraction and Colours — Structure of tbe Bye. J^ectricUy: Oalvati* 
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Bity — Simple Bodies — Simple Bodies (continued)— Carbon. 

SBcrroir V.— Poktical Pibcbs, — True Liberty, PoWocfc—tbe Coral Insect, 
Sigmimey — Snow, TAonwon— Benefits of Affliction, Cowper — ^Procrastination, 
Young — ^Taste, Akenside — ^Detached Pieces, Shdkspeare-'-on Milton's Blind- 
ness, Jlfi/fon-^Captaih Bobadil's method of defeating an Army, Ben Johnson^ 
The Post arrives in the Village, Couyer— Report of an Adjudged Case, not 
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Haze on Sunday Morning, Anonymous — on the Effects of Time and Change, 
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Song for May Day, w^ium— The Silent Glen, H. JV^e/e— Who is my Neigh- 
bour, Anon, 



THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

We give the following extract from the very able speech of Hon* Horacb 
Mann, made in Congress on the bill for establishing a territorial government 
in the newly acquired Mexican Territorry : 

This conscious idea that the state of slavery is a state of war— a'state ii) 
which superior force keeps inferior force down— develops and manifests 
itself perpetually. It exhibits itself in the statute book of the slave States, 
prohibited the education of slaves, inaking it highly penal to teach them so 
much as the alphabet ; dispersing and punishing all meetings where they come 
together in quest of knowledge. Look into the statute book of the free States, 
and you will fioid law after law, encouragement after encouragement, to secure 
the diffbsioB of knowledge; IJxk into the statute book of the slave States and 
yott will find law after law, penalty after penalty, to sec^e the extinction of 
' knowledge. Who has not i^ad with delight those books which have been 
inrritten beth in England and this country, entitled << The pursuit of knowledge 
«tider difficolties ,'' giving the biograi^ies of illnstrious meiti, who by an 
mdavnted and iiuiomital^e spirit, had arisen from poverty and obscurity to tiie 
beigiil of eminence, and blessed the worid w&Ui their laebievements in literatuiei 
is science and in morals t Yet here, in what we caU republiean America, are 
fifteen greatStates, vying with each other to see whieh win bring th^ bkckesl 
uA moft impervious f^ll ^ ignonmce over thite milliibBf iA koman beings $ aay. 
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lathe Pacifb! 

:Xii »attoowlwjg» !».»«» blt4uiti«M«f)f iihe|«Musii9tboiiiities mhiehtlie 
lUnbMiiiMid'fnkKdr iiM *Mil(»ir6l upon tii« Jramn jr«ee I fiir Ma fieiwMb 
9mm9ed tri mphm^thf km ^siachimi «iIo4 4toK»4 wiiHi (treMwea xir kaew- 
Mgff» mmoqiidrf hf Iba mm kmai^odaiiT In tlMVHmt otil^vKied bhIioim)U« 
i» yiev^rUy^Ayp ii^^WI wei940 pmjr te » lute {vdiloh elKHild^teDd om^ 
Midy p«der 'evMT tf»l«l^ 4»f .^tfrciuvelaiieee, and lie » itMNOfoe of^miqmiMs «Md 
4)he0nMl9«M to m0 ibroq|^ ilfe, jMid a alileld agftinst ke tll% lioir^er ^hii^i 
might igP MrfMy m^i tk» wgM fmva .upon mei it vould .be & teetefor leadiBg^ 
Yet it is now proppeedte ^\mmi!k& breed eegions of . theses! with milSieoeiif 
our ^ew beings, wh9 ^haU never be able to read a bookor wril^ % wqti ; to 
vJy>|n laiowiiddg9 flhall brii^no ddig^t iu childhood noceUef intha vmiPf 
hpura of aiokneae or cony^elee^ce, m solace in the decrepitude -of mgB ; -wjbe 
^aU perceive nol;hiiig (^ the beaoties of art, who ahall know notbiiff of ^ 
wpndera pf afiienoe, w^io ebali never .i;each any loft^, iatellectoa] conception of 
the attrlbntas of iheir great Creditor ;-^-ideef to all ^e hosapnaa of pcaiae which 
nature aings po her Maker ; bliod iu thia joi^iii^ceiit temple which God jhaa 
huUded. 

Skyiittettieef theiMMaflt altifHbiiteeof nn« thatfae can derive teowled^ 
&QOI .his pvedeoMsore. We peaiese 4lie Accnmnlated leamiog of ages* IVoa 
tea thonswid eoBflaent jrtreeni% ;the river of iruth) .widened ajid deepened, baa 
eoaie.down (to xb ; and it 4s among our ehoicest delights dNit if we can add to 
its Kdume, as it i»Us toa, it wjil hear a rieher freight of blesslnga tn vat 
Boceessors. Bat it is proposed to annul this beneficent law of natoire ;' ta 
repel this proffered bounty of Heaven*. It is proposed to create a race of men, 
to whom all the lights of experience shall be extinguishedi whose hundereth 
generation shall be as ignorant and barbarous as the first. 

Sir, I hold all voluntary ignorance to be a crime ; I hold all enforced igno* 
n^nce ^ be a greater crimp* Knowledge is essentie^ to all rational^jpym^t ; 
it J9 e83ential itQ the full and adequate performance of ex^y iiity, WiweFar 
intercepts knowledge, therefore, on its paoeog^ to a. human spul ; whoever atr^kef 
dpwn the hand that is outstretched to gri^p it, is guilty of one of the most- 
henious of offence^. Add to your virtue knowledge, says the Apostle ; 1»it 
here the commaud ie, be-cloud and he-little hy ignpranc^ whatever virtue jm 
majr j)psE(ess. ^ , . 

9kf lejt me jestify O^ eafaeiEflpeae of l^heoe «ipreasipiif^ hy iieeerihiDg the 
tffiiifMQP >ef ki^ thr«f!fih vhii:^ J b^r^ Jate)y pa$aed. I oomefiiQia « mia> 
mm^ wtie^ knowledge raf^ liext 40 fiirluc), in theela«Bifi<oaMe« of ihlaaqIngSi 
On the l^th d»r^ AP^ kiBt,iheday hefe^{ left h<weleriiti^.plair9,lAaiienfir 
^ ithp de4icatiQii qf a epheel Jbeq^e ^ Ikistom, wUch hod «^t 47QiSlM^ The 
W#.j^r pneside^ .end ^mh of ^fintc^igeene and worth of Abe city was py aa nnt 
eiBffihe ppoaiHoy^ I aee hy a Pl^per whiio>ki tev^ 1^ day ffeQe$Fad,ihat fUKtfhcr 
at^oelh^wse, m 4he mm ^j wae,Mi€}8ied oa Monday of the ptmUM wiaek. 
% FA^ ^iNWe Atate^ hy ttie May^i that the efist eC the n^yty eehoel bmmm^ nhieh 
h#^ imff^ (cpo^^^^jiv^iiihe \m Aree nionA^ ipros i8W)»MK)* <ki Taoe^ 

}fM, JSimmy tk9.flwiim 0fXbmt^Coikefit woe ii^ivesen^ mi addnopaed fke 
9HfP^i\^A,)mSiw4^lmiiM^9^ aiMiath€ia«t»ftiJ.speedi» XbatiNshooi 
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f^M; 'wacdc, ib tlie nc^kboring c^y 6? €hai9e8towii, a new higfh sdiool^aae of 
-« flMMa BpleniMI and eo6% ^kair&citeri ivss delieiited b^ the Mayor and ehy 
goverament,^ etergy and laity. 

But H is i)Ot the Mayors of cities, and Presidente of colleges alonei tb|t 
'engage ih the y^ork of consecrating temples of education to the ^rvice of tbe 
yonng. Since I have b^en. he^e, the Governor of the Common^ealthi Mr. 
^rig J% '''^ent to Newburyport, a distance of forty miles, to attend the dedica- 
tion of u school hoase whicfh «ost $. 5,O0o. On a late occasion, when the 
8«cme excellent Chief Magistrate travelled forty miles to attend the dedication 
of a school house in the country,. sop\e speaker congratulated the audience he- 
cause the Governor of the Common weal Ui had come down from the executive 
'CrtmirtolioDor the occaeioo, '^No," said he,^^ have come irp' to tlie occasion 
to t>e honored by it.^ Withki t^e last year ^0O,€OO have teen given by 
individuals to Harvard College. Withhi a little fonger time than this, tSie 
oilier «wo eelleges in the State have received, together, a still larger endow^ 
meot, fVom individuals or the State. 

These measures are a part of a great system wbich we arp carrying on for 
the elevation of the race. Last year the voters pf Massachusetts, in their re- 
spective towqsj voluntarily t^xed themselves about a million of dollars for the . 
Biipport of common schools, We have an old law on the statute book, requir- 
ing towns to; tax themselves fpr the support of public schools, but the people 
^ve long since iQst. sight of this law in ^e munificence of their contributipne. 
Massachusetts is now greeting a reform schopl for vagrant and exposed chil- 
dren^ — so mony of whom come to us from abroad. — which will cost the State 
tnore than a hundred thousand dpllars. An unknown i;idividual has givep 
-$20,900 dpUars towards it. We educate all pur deaf and dumb and blind. 
An appropriation was made by the last legislature to establish a school fojr 
idiots, In imitation of those beautiful institutions in Paris, in Switzerland, and 
in Berlin, where the most revolting and malicious of this deplorable class are 
tamed fnib A>c$ility, made lovers of order and neatness, and ckpi&ble of perfor- 
ming tnany valtiable services. The future teacher of this Bchool !s now abroad, 
ppe^attiig liimsdf ft>r his wort. A few years ago, Mr. Eyverett, the present 
^residetnt pf Harvard College, ^en Governor of the State, fepoke the deep con- 
▼tctionfi of the Mapssaehusetts people, when in a public address en education, he 
-exboited the fathers and mothers of Massachusetts In '^ fdRowing words; 
^ Save,'" said he, * save, spare, ecrape, etint, Starve, do anything but stea!,^* te 
odueate ^oiir elhildren. And Jh, Hewe, the noble batted director of the In^ 
eliiiition for l^e Blind, lately uttered dbe deepest sentiments of our ckisens 
ygrhen in speaking of our duties to the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the kli« 
ot, he eafid t ^ The eight of any Iraman being left to bmtifi^ ignorance, is a] Ways 
4lemonili«i»g to the behokler. There ioats not upon the stream ef life a wreck 
of iMimanUy eo otterly shattered and orippled, but that its signals of distrees 
^bbnld cballaHge attention and oomniaiid ftssietanee*^ 

Stf, it was all glowing; and fervid With sentiments like tb^se, that a few 
^e^ ago I entered' this Hou^ot— sentiments trancifused ' into my spul from 
^thbut, even if 1. had pp vital sparks of nobleness to kindle tb^ni Wltbi|]^ 
Imagini^i thebt my btrbog revohision of feeling, when the ^rst s^ .elaborate 
ttpeed! which 1 hektii wajB th^t of the gentleman frornVfrgini^ proposing t6 
cz^nd Ignorance tb the uttermost bounds of this Eepublic ; to legalize % to 
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«iifoc^ > it, to ]ieoe««^tate it, aa4 make it etinml; Since hiai ntiiy. otlmi 

■have advocated the same abhorrent doctrine. l!^ot satisfied with. doomiBg a 
whde race of our feUow-heinj^s to mental darkness, impervious and everlast* 
ing — ^not satisfied with drawing this black curtain of ignorance between man 
.and nature, between the human soul and- its God, from the Atlantic to the 
Rio Grande, across half the continent— they desire to increase this space ten, 
twenty millions more, and to unfold and spread out its black curtain across 
the other half of the continent. When, sir, in the halls of legislation, men 
advocate measures like this, it is no figure of speech to say, that their words 
are the clanking of multitudinous letters ; each gesture of their arms tears 
human flesh with ten thousand whips ; each exaltation of their breath spreads 
clouds of moral darkness from horizen to horizon. 

Twenty years ago a sh^rp sensation ran through the nerves of the civilized 
world, at the story of a young man, named Casper Hauser, found in the city 
of Nuremberg, in Bavaria. Though sixteen or seventeen years of age, he 
could not walk or talk. He heard without understanding, he saw without 
perceiving ; he moved without difinite purpose. It was the soul of an infant 
in the body of an adult. After he had learned to speak, he related that, from 
his earliest recollection, he had always been kept in a hole so small that he 
could not stretch out his limbs, where he saw no light, heard no sound, nor 
even witnessed the face of the attendant who brought him his scanty food. 
For many years, conjecture was rife concerning his history, and all Germany 
was searched to discover his origin. After a long period of fruitless inquiry 
and speculation, public opinion settled down into the belief that he was the 
victim of some great, unnatural crime ; and he was heir to some throne, and 
had been sequestered by ambition ; or the inheritor of vast wealth, and had 
been hidden away by cupidity ; or the oflfering of criminal indulgence, and 
had been buried alive to avoid exposure and shame. A German, Von Feuer- 
bach, published an account of Casper, entitled ** The Example of a Crime oa 
the Life of a Soul." 

But why go to Europe to be thrilled with the pathos of a human being 
shrouded from the light of nature, and cut off from the duty and knowledge 
«f God 1 To-day, in this boasted land of light and liberty, there are three 
million of Oasper Hausers, and as if this were not enough, it is proposed to 
multiply their number tenfold, and to fill up all the Western world with these 
proofs of human avarice and guilt. It is proposed that we ourselves shoold 
create, and should publish to the world, not one, but untold- millix>n8 of « £zw 
ampies of a Crime <m ihe lift qf the 8wU." It is proposed that the self-s^kd 
freemen, the self-styled christians, shall engage, in the work of procreating, 
rearing, and seUing Casper Hausers, often from their own loins, and if any 
farther development of soul or body is allowed to the American victims thaa 
was pwmitted to the Bavarian child, it is only because such derelopment will 
increase their market value at the barracoone. It is not from any indifiS/rence 
of motive, but only the better to insure that motive's indulgence. The slave 
child nuist be allowed to use his limbs, or how could he dredge out his lifis in 
t^e service of his master ? The slave infant must be taught to walk, or how, 
itnder the thadow ofihU thrice glorious Capitol, could he joina coffle for New 
Orleans. I kQow, sir, that it has been said, wUhin a shoirt time past, that 
Casper Hauser was an impostor, and his story a fiction. Woald to God 
that this coold ever be said of his fellow-victims in America. 






' SCHbOL SYSTEM. OF MICHIGAN, 

When we compi^re the present canditioa of our Public Schools io this Staff , 
with their condition thirty or forty year^ ago, we can hardly |hi^k of the 
change as reality. We seem like one who has been dreaming. In most of 
our yillages and populous districts^ we meet with handsome, well built» and 
well furnished edifices, fit for the use of a college, and filled with ''well 
ordered files" of from forty to four hundred children, under the care of teachers, 
educated, for the most part, expressly for the work of training the rising gene- 
ration to assume the intellectual and moral responsibilies of citizenship. And 
we everywhere find the people taking a lively interest in everything which 
belongs to this great work, or promises to promote it. 

It has not always been so. We have a very distinct recollection of a state 
of things under which the school and the school-house were a sort of Botany 
Bay, to which we were banished in order to he got rid of at home, and where 
we sat six hours on a bench, and said A, B, C, once in three hours. Those 
days of penance, when the mere change of attitude was deemed a luxury, are 
undoubtedly ffesh in the memory of thousands who now are engaged in admi^ 
nistering our School System. The limited range of studies and meagre appli- 
ances for illustrating which were deemed ample in our school-boy days, will 
never be forgotton. 

But our pleasures come of contrast, and we appreciate the good by our 
Icnowledge of the evil. It is' doubtful therefore, whether some of our western 
neighbours are likely to know what good schools are, having had no experi- 
ence of bad ones. In the Peninsular State of Michigan, for example, which 
twenty yea'rs ago was the habitation of the wolves, Indians, and a few Cana- 
dian French, their school system has sprung into being, like Jupiter from the 
head of Minerva, in full strength and panoply. We have before us the Reports 
for 184S,-'46,-'47, of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of that State, 
and from these, as well as from other sources of information, we think that 
Michigan will come behind no State in the Union, in providing for the thorough 
education of aZI her children. With a liberality and zeal, which would do 
honor to older States, she has laid the foundation of her school system broad 
and deep. With a wise foresight, shelias teized the morning of her opportu- 
nity, and planted her systetai. amidst the prairies and oak openings, so that 
^wherever the immigrant eettles, he finds the school already established, br the 
oaeans of establishing it iready to his hand. She has carried ont the intent of 
the memorable Ordinance of July Idth, 1787. In tiiat Ordinance for the 
Government of the Territory of the United States, northwest of the river Ohio, 
it was declared that '^ religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessaty to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools, Aim thb bibavs of 

BDUCATIOir, SHALIi FOR BVBR BB BNCOURAOEn.*' 

When the State constitution was adopted in 1835, and ratified .by Con- 
gress in 1836, the present school system went into operation, and an experi- 
ence of twelve years has brought Michigan into enviable comparison with the 
older States of New England. 

Miehigan is divided into achopl dtstrteta, and a school must be maintained 
in ettch of them ^or at least three months in every year, in order to shan^ in 
the avails Qf the school fond. Of the extent of this fund, aome jadgment naf 
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be fovmed' when It is known ^^t* beiddei tbft htarnfof the jMrioMrf aehool 
fVindy which amounts to Hdriy-four Amtfamf dollars, the qualified Toters of every 
lownship may iraise by tax Jifiy ctnh for every child in the township bet«;een 
file ikgenof four and ei^eeb years. For the same purpose also, the Super- 
visors Bte required to assess one nfitt on tad^ dollar of the valuation of the 
taxoMe [Mraperty of their respective townships. The aggre^te thus prcmded, 
^Mioiints for the present year to ij^l^OOQ. 

ffow tho number of iScfaooI districts in Michigsn is probably not pi^r 3t0Q0i 
Wliile In Che State of New-York it is. about 1X,000^ The qbildrexi of a sai|r 
able age in Michigan for the schools is nearly 110,000 ; while in this State 
they are over 700,000. And yet, while New-York pays from her school fond 
Jess than 140,000 dollars, Itfichigan provides $129|000 ; which^ in propor- 
tion to her population is sir times as mucji as New- York provides. So much 
has Micftrlgtn come nearer to the practical carrying out of the doctrine that 
ihe fPoperty of the State should educate the children of the State, 

The School System of Michigan is to all Intents and purposes a tystion of 
'Free Schopls. For although, the public moneys do not quite pay the whole 
expense of teachers' wages, and a deficit remains to be made up by district rate 
bills, yet provision is made, not only for the fcee tuition, but for the tdtool books 
juecessary for the use of every child, whose parents are not .able to provide 
them, and the expense is met by an assessment on the property of the districts 

The system qf District School Libraries^ wbiph was adopted at £rsl^ has 
been t^hauged to a system of Township Libraries. Some iLdvaQtages doubtless 
result from this change. The new system is more simple and economical ; 
but the l^ooks qf course, not quite so accessible^ The number of vplvunes in 
these Libraries last year, was 44,000, whichy for the population, was moiis 
thaii the 1,300,000 volumes in the District Libraries of this State. 

But ihe crowning glory of the School System of Michigan is its U«i^nsi^- 
Its object is '^ to provide the inhabitants <»f the State with the Aieaiis td 
acquirini: a thQiroi]^h knowledge <^ the vnripiis brainches of literatuns, «cij^9esi 
»nd the arts,*" It consists of three 4epiartm(ints f ^-rl« Of UteratMrct, «(^ie«ocb 
And the ants- ^* Of Iblw. <3.« Of mediciite. It Gomte^j^lates a pfiseipal 
College which is established at Ann Arbor, aflid branches ,to be ^tabkehed ^ 
Qthj^ PArts of the State as need shail require* The funds for its support an» 
draw;;! from public lands which, have been «et aptt^ e<i:pressly for this object* 
Two cpUeget buildings h^ve been already erocted ^t A^ii Arbor, oi^bie ^ 
f^pooinmodating 150 students ; and houses are buiU for four Profe^usors, Theie 
Mre, at present, four Professors ^nd fevfitUy students^ The students ^ay nMmg 
lo^ jty^lAB, if they Are citizens of tshe. Stated The .e»ly chargf is the trifling 
Qfie of ten c|o]lars per annum &r conti^psAt ^^p^nsep^ The University, which 
is yi^ iu its infancy, is uader this wa^agemeAt of ,^ Board K>f JU|^ate» but it 
is rapidly rising in favor, in reputation, and in its looeans ^f iKjetfulnees. The 
location at Ann Arbor is o^e pf the most beautiful that cau .be imagined ; and 
Michigan ipay well be proud of it for what it i|.lrea4y isy wd ^r what it is 
yet tp be.— •/V, T. State D^irkt SchoolJimrmU, 
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EPWATION WITW0OT Ri:U(a<?U^ TftAI« 

C«g98ider Jtbeo with yoursQlire^ Uutjt if il m^ 49 under tke jonmii^o of ^' 
lent lufit9 nui pMsioos ttiat use Innrs wijLbia hio^ vb^ would be be wilbQu;t 
the i^atiTiioU of iiuthority ; wi4iovrt ^ custom? imposed by ^dcvrntiQ^ .^m> 
Ilia eji^rliest infancy ; and ahoy« ftO, witbou(t the obligatiop^ of T^Jigipo ufon 
the conscience ? With all his natural iuclinations to vice^ be mue^ b^ Ineyit- 
.ablj lost, unless he is kept In subjection — he ought rather to be chained down 
«s a lunatic^ than left at liberty to follow the dictates of his own disposition. 
Yet such 19 the unaccountable perversensssof ^ome, and the unthinking folly 
of others, who prescribe a course of education void of all restraint; supppsing 
that the mind of a child, if we do not interrupt it, will grow up into wisdom, 
genius, prudence, and moderation, in the state of nature. But you will easily 
see, that as man nbw is, a mind so left to itself can be fit for nothing but to 
be turned wild into a forest amongst (be beasts. The understanding of man 
must, like that of the horse and mule, be broken, to mi&e him fit for society ; 
and his spirit and temper must be broken, to make him fit for heaven. If he 
is without the benefits of education, be should retire into the wood to feed on 
acorns, as the poets supposed mankind to have done before the times of civili- 
sation. Among barbarians, in the remote islands of the Indies^ we might 
possibly escpeet to find such exa,mples of undisciplined nature ; though I think 
even there, but few minds are totally neglected ; but if such a thing pccura 
wRere the light of the Gospel prevails, we have then a monster which never 
appeared in the world before, a ChrisHan savage ! This method of leavin^^ 
cormpt nature to be its own tutor, is a project of the last da^s, when affected 
wisdom is taking its flights above the regions of sdbriety and common sense; 
and men become enthusiastically addicted to novelty and refinement : as if St 
<were the wisest, because it is the newest way, to leave the human mind to 
what it knows naturally as a brute beast ; in consequence of which absurd 
Irberty, without decency, without disoretlon, without conscience, without 
religion : to glory in its shame, and to be the pest, as it ought certainly to be 
the outcast, of every christian community.** — Jones of S^axflani* 



IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATINO THE FARMER. 

It is calculated that the division of the occupations of men of the United 
States is nearly in the following proportions : — 

Number engaged in latenwil N|iFigBii<^>*i ^p.^**...**....* 33,076 

«« " Ocean «• 56,021 

«* " Lfearaed PwJCisfiianf , .....^^..^^ ^^^ 

" " Commerce, ,...• ...^ .••••^ n^fiOTI , 

•* " Manufactures, •* p......-% 7^1,749 

. ** " Agriculture, ,.••...,. 3,719,9M 

Thus jit will be seen that jtihose whp ^te engaged in agricultuia lire Xbree 
and a-half times greater in number than those in all the other divisions. The 
agr iculturalists consequently have the physical and numerical power, and can 
AjtMij time ,coo,trol ever/ gpvarameni in t^ United Bt^t^s, i^pd giv^ ^» ta 
public opinion. But do they t No indeed ; for however p««r§^fiii ti%ey W¥f 
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be in numbery they are weak in influeneej and this arises from want of proper 
education. The Bizty-fi?e thousand two hundred and fiftj-fiTOy engaged ia 
the learned professions, are intellectually stronger than the three millions^ 
•even' hundred and nineteen thousand, nine hundred and fifty-one engaged in 
agriculture! and therefore rtde them. If it were not so, seven-eigths of the 
offices in the country would not be held by lawyers and doctors ; nor would 
all the colleges and high schools be endowed principally for the benefit of the 
learned professions. 

Farmers, when will you arouse yourselves to the dignity and importance of 
your calling, and educate yourselves to the height of intelligence which will 
niake you the rulers instead of the ruled of the other professions ? There if 
surely nothing to prevent this, if you will only be true to yourselves. — AmericM 
\^gricuUurisU ' 



HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN. 

To make a child acquainted with the mere form bf any science is of no 
value whatever ; but every science should be used as a light of instruction, in 
so far as it shows what are those emphatic-— those critical points in the course 
of Nature's proceeding with which — as the least disguised exponents of her 
order — we ought to familiarize the opening mind. In this respect, science, in 
its existing state, ought ever to be the guide of the teacher ; but he must 
superadd an art of his own — ^the power, viz : to present these in the manner 
that will interest the young. Judging from the texture of most elementary 
works yet in circulation in this country, one would be inclined to infer that 
the art of popular exposition is synonymous with toleration for inaccuracy and 
clumsiness ; but, rightly estimated, it requires powers both elevated and rare, 
not technical knowledge merely, but knowledge in the best sense — ^knowledge 
that can rightly discriminate — in regard to the sciences ; and, what is still 
more difficult, the faculty of falling back, by aid of our undestroyed sympa- 
thies, among those impulses and vivid conceptions by which the external world 
is interpreted to the warm heart of a child. The loftiest minds — at least in 
respect of culture — have invariably been those who have written most suc' 
•essfully for the instruction of youth ; and I esteem it a great misfortune, that 
so few finished scholars and accurate thinkers have, amongst us, thought fit 
to ea\ploy themselves in this. — }Vilm» 



LAMARTiNB'S EDUCATION. 

My mother bad received from her mother, when on her death-bed, a hand- 
some Bible of Royamont,* from which she taught me to read when I viras very 
young. This Bible had engravings of sacred subjects at nefLrly ererj page. 
When I had read about half a page with tolerable correctness, my mother 
allowed me to see a picture ; and, placing the book open on her kneesy she 



* The assumed name under which 11 de Saci published his *' History of the Oki and 
ITaw Testaments." 
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•xpUioedl the siilijeet to rae m a recompense for my piogresf. Slie w%8 mppt . 
lettder and a£l»etlonate by nature, and the impreoalT^ and solenui tone (^ ber 
clear and siWery Toice, odded to all she 8ai4 an accent of strei^Uif impr^*-^ 
aiveneae and Iqv^ wbich 8till resounds in my ears after six y^arni; that yoioi! 
basiyalas! been miite* — TraveU in the Ecuii* 



KIND WORDS DO NOT €OST MUCH. 

They never blister the tongue or lipe. And we have never heard of ^y 
mental trouble arising from this quarter. Though they do no^ cost mucbf ye|- 
they accomplish much : 

1« They help one's own good nature and good will. Soft mrords eoflen 
oar own soul. *■ Angry words are fuel to the flame t>f wrathy and make it bk;8e 
the more ^erceiy* », 

2. Kihd words make other pebple good natured. Cold words freeze! people, 
but hot words scbrch tbem^ and sarcastic words irritate them, and bitter words 
make them bitter, and wraUiful words make them wrathful. 

There is such a rush of (^11 other kind of words in our days that it seems 
desirable to give kind words a chance among them. There are vain words, 
and idle words, knd hasty words, and spiteful words, and silly words; and 
empty words, and profane words, and boisterous words, and warlike words. ' 
, Kind words produce their own image on men^s souls. And a b^utiful image 
it is. They soothe and quiet and comfort the hearer. They shame him ont 
of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. We have not yet begun to use kind 
words in such abundf^nce as they ought to be uded. 



THE MOTHER. 

Scarcely a day passes that we do not hear of the loveliness of women ; the 
affection of a sister, or the devotedness of a wife ; and it is remembrance of 
snch things that cheers and comforts the dearest hour of life — ^yet a mother's 
love far eitceeds them in strength, in disinterestedness and purity. The child 
of her bosom may have forsaken her and left her — ^he may have disregarded 
all her instructipneand warning, — he may have become an outcast from society, 
and none may care for or notioe him, yet his mother changes not, nor is ber 
love weakened, and for him her prayers will ascend ! Sickness may weary 
other friends — misfortune drive away fiimiliar acquaintances, and poverty leave 
none to lean upon ; yet they wi)l not affect a mother's love, but only call into 
exercise, in a still greater degree, her tenderness and afi^ction. The mother 
has duties to perform which are weighty and responsible — the lisping infant 
most be taught how to live — the thoughtless child must be instructed in wis- 
dom^s ways — ^the tempted boy be advised and warned — the dangers and diffi- 
eulties of life mtfst be pointed out, and lessons of virtue must be impressed 
on the mind. Her words, acts, faults, frailties and temper are all noticed by 
those that surround her, and impressions in the nursery exert a more powerful 
influence in forming the character than do any other afler instruction* ^f 
pawions are unrestrained — ;if truth is not adhered to — if consistency is not 
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s«^il^If iMM^bett i^mftf A^ffiidtibfl Ov'« rinirAdtin^ of^lite dfii^e«rMtS)ti^'or 
Pfotid^e^ tfic^'j^tirtb^ mMwilf re<^v^'the ftfrprdssroify tttd stibdbqtito'ttiftf 

tlfaltt trM' UM'tt^dbttbe it b}e^o)f/ lotid' mittiy Witt tdibice & ttoejE:tiiif(fir«]BJ 
influence of the pious mother. — iM% • 



CHILDREN SH6CfU» m rM&Xt V6 tffiNK FOIt tfiEMSELVES* 

thA" mmT dUttWtttkm of cbifcften Mi)^^^ tatAtAf ^ psttttOS en bM* ; • 
«bdri#ti:h9eteiffMoiie'by exsmple thd^n hfpt&fiept Tfteboy wliose IktiMR^ lilflMMr 
t Key seldom becomes a liar. Children are imitative beio^ ; and ^Sf itiHlh 
tiMi moti bevDiiles habit, parents cannot be too tsasefol wliateackn&pleB ftr Hd- 
itttM thej^ set. We do'noi pretend t^ lay down mles for mpral.trMiiiiif ; a 
sufBciency of them for every practical purpose will be found bet#eeii the eovert 
of thaX aneimt amd much negtocted booJc, thaBibley and it is ibr p^reots to 
niake^ the appKeatiQ& clear to their children. We would have the yoQo^ taught 
to think for themselves and assisted to tMnk justlji and to do- thiS| thepaveat 
must himseli think justly. 

. To think for thoHwelves .! And how they are to be taught to think lor 
thamselvefrl Ha various ways, and if we may be allowed to reeommeiMl anj 
branch of education particularly, by the study of the exact sciences ; at least 
tp some extent It is true that every boy is not qualified by nature to become 
a gxenl mathematician, but almost every one is capable of being taught that 
twice two are four, and we would cultivate whatever mathematical talent a 
pupil has, were it ever so little. And why, we may be asked, should he study 
algebra and geometry, if he< is to be a farmier or a shopkeeper I For this 
reason : it will teach him to think,- to weigh every thing, to take nothing for 
granted without sufficient reason, to examine whatever is doubtful or suspicious, 
to detect error, and very ofttou to atHte *C troth; It will make him in a mea- 
sure independent of the opinions of others ; for he who thinks much and deeply 
isof bettlthy tiiind, coHipetent to fbrtn opinions of his own. TheeteiikeBts 
of Eudid i9 an ea^jr tmd deli^htfbl book, vThidr it does not requiii^ any etttia- 
of dinairy csipacity or' much time to muster ; btit We will venture te afhntf Ihit 
the fe# days-or^We^ks spent upon it will give' the student a habit of tUMcMg 
ft^nd ddise reasoning that Will never depart from him, and that wIU be Of in^ 
Mtimablo advantage to him through life.— *itfin» C JS. Btiedlm'* 



GOOD MANNERS, , . 

We kno\^ a young mtin, slow, sullen, he&vy-bruwed and ungracious, wlks 
wheuffver you' speak to him, answers as if it were an efibrt to he even decently 
uivil ; and v^ho, nioreover, seems to be quite content, and even proud, of hii 
incivility. And We lean to the charitable Side so far as to think tMs is aaA- 
lag more than a 'b&d habit of his, which has ihsensibly fastened npon him ; 
and that he goes through the world — a World of mutual Sependance — littlt 
aware of the fact, that so small a, thing as his manners is constantly pro- 
ducing itnpressions, and fast forming a' reputation, such as ten years lines' 
ira faiay regret aa the greatest blunders of his life. 



Would it not be widl for evmyonuft man to. remember the tmthfal anee* 
dote of the rich QufteM>^^i^ 4h«l UkA flcNiAcfetioir his raceeM in life, 
Efinwered ** Civilityy friend — civility F -How much does it cost a man, either 
otU or .youngs t« be ;tfi)l7 €i¥i)[r, jp^tlifi intecf puri^ of ^;;lBty 1 -^ Siotitev Wvr 
mod^do^a i(. cost, a^ young mm lo. Ibrqi. his habits^ which,, ^C jforn^dtiwill^ 
«it4 tt|M«i> hii& SMtlyf. gimeefuUjv and: prflfitablfr ao long as Mft^ Uitea<l r ||a»^ 
ttwm oftte dbpenda ois tbia litUty.ilian aAjralber abgle mi'H^ltkmmtmtmm^ 
atanoes by wfaic&.maii iteaodiUL We mtoy laoiT' samM qs, Atbmf :tii»V' 
and seamen^ bif4i i«c plaaaand inr^er, ^vHw lm«e>sat8tt»ined tbali^ownliaiif' 
by t9te^ or iodivMiMl cbaraMii' er gv^at kndwMg^, btti difmply fromthi^'ftier 
ttM C^tfiiRAg graces of Ilfb' hatefiot beeii diaf^sed. U is Dm^ & dttbaii^ 
ittsat^rVr' grace that is now titert6& t^ bttt' that b^etc^ence 6f mami^fbttt 
rseognites in little things ^e Hghts of others^ and'fcrlTjr ac&HdwIedg^a'aach 
rigbte. Hie thousand ways id .which this' little courtesy does good'^ A6ed' 
hardly be mentioned. It may ae saidj} howeverithat a courieoti^ manner lias a 
reflectife influence on the benevolent feelings. It is a source of gratification 
tatbe man who firactices it*. U it sits nataraUy upon a man^ ii ia a paaa^^ 
poit tat any place and any eij^ele. It lias smoothed many a rough patb^ for 
itien. ^Snst starting in bnsinte^ atodhas been one of the things that' haa^ctf^ua' 
efowB^: aflMa with toccassr The man ol experien<^ lookiag on aa ubfra^- 
otoaa mamier in a young yef&m just started intb the wbrid with Aothiag; ha ' 
e«M4ffpe/aioh hat himself, is dot angend^ hot rather (xainedy bf wlwt^h» 
Mes- knowing, as he does, that the tc^nt of that little something tb please aa 
w^gba^ong^, will canse man;^ a rottgh jog" In tlieroad, whficli, othc/rwiw?; 
might be' as smooth as a summer str^m. Vf^t a Mnge in youf necli; young 
many and keep it well oiled* 



TEACH YOUR PUPILS tHfc LA.WS OP fiEALtBT. 

Teacih all yottr pupils the tarn of hedM^ and present them an the tamef 
6)tkf, ^hieh they commit sin in violating, aiad then set ihem an exan^le of 
s^rkt obediefiee to them yourselves. And do not teach emjnrtba//y and ex-eaike' 
drOf but show them the philosophy of the Ojiatter, wht^ it is thus and so^ and 
A>ot9 is it, that penalties must fbllovir diaqbedience to these laws ^ and en- 
force obedience tp them by ev^ery method you - can commands Make* 
them understand how fcesh air purifiea the blood and; invigorates- the nerves, 
and see that the schoobroom iaventrilated abundantly* Enqoire^ lou^ respciBt'' 
iug their lodging-rooms, and advise them faow to eeonre ikeir |piioperi^entila- 
Uon, and ascertain whether th^y do it. Teacih- them what kin^ir of food and 
drinka are nnhealdifu}, and wh^ they aref so. Teadh them the evils of eating 
too much, eatittg too often, of eating too fast^ and of taking fcyoid aidi drink 
too warm. Teach them the baneful operated of al6oh6lic and narcotic drinks. 
Teach them the offices of the skin, and the necessity of freqtient abluUons, 
for preserving health* Teach them^ the necessity of warm clothing, and of 
guarding the eyes from excessive light, and when weak, .the evil of using 
them before breakfast, or.*by candd light. ^ Teach tbemv the d^Qger.^fr^ees- 
aive mental excitement, either by intellectual effort or protracted icare. and 
anxiety, and theindi^nstble preservatiw sought in tUM^uidr «eisrcifert«.llf 
apen fiir* AAd on this last topic, beivare' youcseltva of the Tock8w«-*-ifiisC* 
JE, Btecher. .. ii. ....:..-. . -t •; a •, . 
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TflfwrtBiMt 4f tic J^j^sfiiiiEMiiit — It te 
4Hie of'tlM aiott DMnrellont umngements 
^ Ptoyideii^* that nsulHiof UiegreatMt 
aMgnitvda tad iflqwrtttiee «re not ttAU«a« 
attf c»«tdl by •peNktions apparently ao 
iatigiufioani is Ao be Teekooed aearoely 
wof^y of Botioc* Notbiag, how«y«r, ta 
raaUy jntifi^iQeant-^aUhaaameaQ^iig'-^U 
teoda to one barmoaloua whole in the order 
of creation* Borne beantifiii il{ii8tration8 
of this proposition are to be foond in the 
animal kingdom, particularly in the im- 
mense and wonderfal influence of minute 
animated oiganisms upon the actaal 
formandmatlof the globe ! The chalk 
formation fills every reflective hrind with 
wonder. The ehalk-beds of England are 
many hundredlfeet thick, and many miles 
in extents Who raised this wall of white 
around our' ^oast ? Who. piled up thbse 
precipitotifl .ipaaiies, fitom which all |he . 
labour and skijl of roan can only detach a. 
few C9mparatively insignificant morsels ? 
•* We did !" utter a myriad-million ani- 
malcules, whose dead bodies we thus be- 
hold. It is beyond eonception— but the 
microscope Mares us of the fact. These 
vast bodies are composed of the shells of 
iofusory animalcules. A *' line'' is the :i2tl^ 
of an inch. Now these creatures vary from 
the 12th to the ii89th part of a line in thick- 
ness ! It has been calculated that ten 
millions of their dead bodies lie in a cubic 
inch ! *• Singly,'* says a popular writer, 
** they are the most uniitiportant of all ari'^ 
imais; in tke mass, forming as th^y do' 
iioch, enormonib strata over a large ^part of 
the earth's sii^ce, they have an import<- 
ance greatly exceeding that of the largest 
aoi noblest of the benatd of the field*'* 
Theirs ta a safe humility ; for while the 
greater creatures have many of them, be- 
eome extinct, and lefi no posterity, the 
descendants of these ancient earth-archi- 
tecta live and thrive to this very hour. 

Important qf Phfsieal Edueation." -The 
inflaeiiee 4)f the physical frame upon the 
ia^eet, idorala, and happiness of a human 
i^Mg, ia.aow. nniverselly admitted. P«rf 
haps ite extent of the subject is examined. 



The'train of thotrgfat and feeKng H petpet- 
laliy mftsted'by the ocenrrence of aaasa- 
tioat ariaing fnta the. atata of our interaal 

' orgaai;: The feoanezktt of faii^ mental 
excitsemeat.witli the i^aical system is 
obvioua enopghi. wb^n the latter • ia vnder 
the infli|e»ce 4)|yBti|nn}attta» as wine or 
opium : but other mental atataa— depfaa- 
sioa of ^apirits, irritability of temper, indo- 
lence, ^nd tbe craving for sensual gratifi- 
cation, are, it is probable, no . less inti- 
mately connectied with the condition of the 
body. 'The selfish, exacting habits which 
so often attend ill health^, and the mean 
artifices to which feebleness of body Jead^ 
are not, indeed, necessary resolta ; hot 
the physical weakness produces the morsl 

: ^vil, and no moral treatmenf can be soc- 
ceaefal which overlooks physical cansea 
.Without refisrence to its moral efiects, 
bod^y pfin forms a large proportion of the 
amount of human misery. It ia, therefore, 
of the highest importance ' that a child 
should grow up sound and healthful in 
body, and i^ith the utmost degree df Inas- 

' ctdar strength that education ran comma- 
nicate, 

A Nation, has two natural sources of 
wealth, onp the soU of the nation, the 
other the min^ of the nation. So long ai 
these remain uncultivated they add little or 
nothing to its wealth or power. Agricul- 
ture makes the one producti^^; 'Edncafioa 
the other. Brought under cultivafion'tbe 
^bU brings forth wheat and com, and good 
grass ; while the weeds and briers, and 
poisonous plants ard all rooted oat : bo 
.mind bibught under cnltxvation briagi 
forth skill ai)d learning, and sound know- 
ledge and good principles; wh^le ignorsDCt 
and pr^udice, and bad passions, and e?il 
habits, which are the weeds and bciersand 
poisonous plants of the mind, are rooted 
out and destroyed. 

Whatever patient gives his children gsoed 
instractidn, and sets them at the caaie 
time a bad example, may be considered «i 
bringing them food hi one hand utdpoisoa 
in the other.— £a/gr^, . . 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



THE SERIES OP NATIONAI^ READERS* 

The coarse of reading and study provided for pupils of Common Schools in the Fw€ 
Natumal ReojUra may be seen by carefully examining the Contents of those Reader»in 
the first article of this number of the Journal qf Education, The i^onteiits of these 
admirable books give only a faint idea of their excellence ; but they will enable those 
who are not acquainted with them to judge of the progressive principle on which they 
are constructed, the vast range of interesting aiid useful subjects which they embrace, 
and the Christian spirit which pervades them. Beginning with the forms and various 
sounds of the letters, and one syllable dialogues and little narratives so congenial to the 
taste and powers of the infant mind, they proceed through the simple elements of the 
essential branches of useful knowledge, untilin the fourth BXkd^th books, the most 
important subjefets o{ Physical Geography and Geology, of Jaoish History and Political 
EcoTwrnyt of Gmeral History and Chronology, of VegetctbU and Animal Physiology t 
of Natural Philosophy, including elementary Mechanics, Astronomy, HydrostaOes^ 
^eumaties. Optics, Electricity, and Chemistry, are treated in a manner both attractive 
and sc^ientlfic, and adapted to the intercourse and pursuits of common life — the whole 
eenes being interspersed with miscellaneous ahd poetic selections calculated to please 
the imagination, to gratify and improve the taste, and to elevate and strengthen the 
moral feelings. The Scripture Biography, and Naturat History, and Lessons on 
Monny Matters, the Geographical and Descriptice Outlines, and Manttfaetures of the 
IHrd Book, are happify introductory to the Natural History of the Mineral, Vegetable 
^nd Animal Kingdoms, the more comprehensive DescripHoe Geography, Me History 
of the Hebrew Nation, and Political Economy qfths Fourth Book^ and these again 
prepare the way for the more extensive development of the same and kindred subjects in 
the F\fih BooL Apart from the adaptation of these books to schools, they would form 
a suitable commencement of a family library; and the perusal of tbem could not fail to 
impart pleasure and profit to all the reading members of a family. It is the great object 
of the Lectures and instruction in the Normal School,— besides teaching the art of 
reading and writing, and book-keeping, the science of Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry — to make the students practically acquainted with the subjects of \he Fice 
Readers, and to enable them to explain and illustrate those subjects to the pupils of 
Common Schools, so that such pupils, at the same time that they are learning to read, 
may acquire an amount of various' and useful knowledge which will fit them to enter 
apon the active business of life. How difierent is such a series of books, systematical ty 
and properly arranged, from the common hodge-podge miscellanies which pass under 
the name of School Readers ; and how much will be saved both in money and improve- 
ment, by the use of such a series ! The value of these books is also greatly increased 
by the eT^ercises in spelUng which are connected with the lessons throughout the 
first three Books, and by the Prefixes, .^zes and Principal Latin and Greek Roots 
inserted at the end of the Fourth Reader, together with the directions in the Preface of 
the same Book for teaching and learning them. By the last annual local School reports 
it. appears that these valuable Read As have already been introduced into upwards of 
1300 out of the 2700 Common Schools reported in Upper Canada, 

The enterprising Firnri of Brewisr, MgPhail & Co., Toronto, have reprinted in good 
style, and at a low price, the whole series of these Readers. Their excellent stereotype 
reprint is from the original edition which has been adopted and recommended by the 
Board of Education. The fifth Reader was never before reprinted in Canada. It has 
just issued from the Press, and, like all its predecessors, is ayar-^mi/e of the original 
'Dublin Edition, with its useful diagrams, illustrative of various subjects of Aai«r/vl 
'iHstory and Natural Philosophy^ 

X 
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"Value or Knowledge." — The article under this head com meneing^ od 
page 325, and extracted ftrom a sjjeech recently delivered in the American 
Congress, is replete with the characteristic eloquence of the Hoi*. Horace 
Mann, brilliantly exhibiting the incompatibility of slavery with civilization, 
, and vividly portraying the progress of Education in the New England States. 
Would the leading men of Upper Canada take the same interest in the general 
and efficient education of the people, as is manifested oiv the part of the men 
of New England in the cases referred to by Mr. Mann, what a transformation 
would soon be effected in the intellectual aspect and social condition of our 
country ! It requires something more than School Laws and School Fands to 
educate a people ; the deep convictions and decided co-operation of the wealth 
and iQteliigence of the country are essential to accomplish that great work. 
To elevate a country, the principal inhabitants must identify themselves with 
it. The Hon. ChiKf Justice Robinson Is setting an example which is well 
worthy of the attention and imitation of the leading men of Upper Canada in 
respect to the Common School Education of the People. It was forcibly 
observed by His Excellency the Governor General, while recently furnish- 
ing a most gratifying illustration of the remarks which we have made, in 
attending' a meeting of the Mercantile Library AsBodaiicn of Montrealy^^ 

" Be it RBBEBUEERBS AI.WATS, that just in FROPORTION as TOU ascend DC 
THE ^ SOaAL SCALE) TOUR RESPONSIBILITIES TO YOURSELVES ANB^ 80CIBTT 
INCRBASS/' 

Blank School Trustbbb^ Reports for the year 1^8, for i^ the Tmstees 
in Upper Canada, have been forwarded to the Superintendents of Coraraon Schools in 
the several Districts. District Sopenntendettts should be particular in seeing that the 
Trastees of each Section in their respeetive jurisdietions are early supplied with a copy ; 
and it is toi>e hoped that Tmsters will in all cases make their reports in the early part 
of January, so that a General Provincial Report for the current year may he made to the 
Legislature before the close of the'ensning Session.— District Superintendents' Blank 
School Reports for the current year, ruled and prepared in every respect for filling up, 
haveklso been forwarded to the several District Superintendents of Common Schools. 



The short account of the State of Mickigam. Sckooi SyBtem, given in a 
former part of this number* will repay a perusal. It is essentially free in regard both 
to Con^mon School, and University Ekhication, and may well prompt the much older 
Province of Upper Canada to more general and adequate mttentien to this vital interest 
of a free and prosperous people. 



TliE LAW AND REGULATIONS FOR TRUSTEES ANI> TEACHERS 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Desirous of including in the first volume of this journal not only the expo- 
sition and elucidation of the principal topics of Elementary Education^ but the 
general provisions of the School Law and the forms and regulations Necessary 
to carry them into operation, we insert in this number those Sections of the 
Common School Act which reJate to the duties of Trvstees and Teachers, 
together with the forms and regulations relating to them, and also such regu- 
lations as are of general application to the Schools, In accordance with these 
provisions and regulations, the Common School operations of Upper Canada 
will be conducted the ensuing as well as the present ;^ear. For this purpose^ 
and to supply all School officers that need them, the Governor Gbnsrai. in 
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Council has recently authorised the printing of anpther edition of the Sections 
of the School Act and the Forms and Regulations which will be found below— 
the District Councils and Superintendents being already supplied with a suffi- 
cient num]}er of the copies of the Common School Act and the Regulations, 
relating to their duties. 

THE SECTIONS OF THE SCHOOL ACT (9th Vic. Ch. xx.) RELATIVE 

vTO THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF TRUSTEES AND TEACH- 

ERS OP COMMON SCHOOLS IN UPPER CANADA. 

XVII. And be it enacted, That whenever any School section {JJ,^^'J^{ m"^"c!*" 

shall be formed in any Township, it shall be the duty of the some pereon b^ 

raunicipal authority to designate some person or personpjn such lh|*MwIicip»i*'^ 

section, to whom the District Superintendent shall communicate aoUiority, causft 

the description and number of such section, and which person or g?ve fouce^of* 

persons shall, within twenty days thereafter, prepare a notice ^J^ School sec- 
. . . , .1 . , . , , . . , lion nie«Uag. 

m writing, describing such section, and appointing a time and 

place for the first School section meeting, and shall cause copies of such notice 

to be posted in at least three public places in such school section, at least six' 

days before the time of holding such meeting, 

XVIII. And be it enacted, That after such first School sec- Anotber «ach^ 
tion meeting there shall be a like meeting held in such School iieid in January 
section on the second Tuesday of Jwraary in each year, at the L"d noUcJthe^- 
hour of twelve of the clock at noon, at such place as shall be oftatiegivea. 
specified by a majority of the School Trustees in such section, who shall cause 
notices of such Annual Meeting to be posted in at least three public placee in 
such School section, at least six days before the time of holding such'meieting. 

XIX. And be it enacted. That at every such fireft School Who ihafi pre- 
section meeting, and at every such Annual School section meet- schnoi'jSIS 
in^, the Senior Justice of the Peace present, or in default of meeUng. 

any Justice of the Peace being present, such other person as shall be appointed 
by a majority of the landholders and householders of such School section who 
shall be present at such meeting, shall preside ovdr the proceedings of such 
meeting, and shall, immediately after such meeting, communicate to the Dis- 
trict Superintendent the name^or names and address of the person or persons 
chosen Trustee or Trustees, and the number of their School sebtion. 

XX. And be it enacted, That should no such first or Annual P*nnHy «?»»«« 
^,, . .»,,i. /.I . persons who shmi 
School section meeting be held m consequence of the notice not have tiven 

hereinbefore required not having been given, the person or Amfuai'Vchior 

persons whose duty it was to give such notice shall individually McUon meeUiig 

forfeit a sum not exceeding two pounds, which shall be recov- "" ' 

erable for the School purposes of such section, by prosecution before any 

Justice of the Peace, who is hereby authorized, on the complaint on oath of 

any two inhabitants of such section, to hear and determine the same, and to 

convict the party, and to issue a warrant to levy the penalty by such sale and 

distress of the ofiender^s goods : — And in such default of holding such meeting, 

any three resident freeholders shall have auth®rity, within twenty days after 

the time at which such meeting should have been held, to call such meeting 

by giving six days' notice, to be posted in at least three public places in such 

School section. 
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TjjjJJ^to^^ XXI. And be it enacted, Thai at the first School section 

SeiKioi wcuon meeting which shall be held in a newly formed section, the 



landholders and householders thereat shall elect three Trustees, 
who shall continue in office until the next ensuing Annual School meeting 
meeting of such section. 

And at Oral and XXII. And be it enacted, That at the first Annual School 
ai foiwSiiieeU^^ meeting held in any School section after the passing of this 

Act, the persons qualified to vote thereat shall elect, by a ma- 
jority of votes, three Trustees, who shall be numbered one, two, three, (the 
order to be determined by lot ;) the first of whom shall continue io office one 
year, the second two years, the third three years : at the end of which periods 
they shall respectively be replaced by others ; and that at each succeeding 
Annual School meeting of such section, the persons present qualified to vote 
shall elect one Trustee, who shall continue in office three years, and until a 
successor is elected ; provided that any Trustee, if willing, may be re-elected. 
PmMiiy nn any XXIII. And be it. enacted. That if any person chosen as a 
uTwSie M Traa- Trustee shall refuse to serve, he shall forfeit a sum not exceed- 
lae— jci. ing five pounds, which sum shall be collected and applied in 

the same manner as other fines imposed by this Act : and if 
h^tSST' one or more vacancies shall occur among the Trustees, by 

reason of refusal to serve, permanent absence from the School 
section, death, or iooapucity from sickness, such vacancy or vacancies shall 
be filled up by the electors of such School section at a meeting to be called 
for that purpose by the surviving Trustee or Trustees ; and in case of there 
being no surviving Trustee, the District Council of the District shall fill up the 
vacaiicies, and the person or persons who shall be appointed to fill up a vacancy 
or vacancies shall continue in office during the period fbr which the person or 
persons whom he or they shall succeed would have beeo Required to serve. 
No Tniatea to be XXIV. And be it enacted. That no School Trustee shall be 
'iSTmim^w re-elected except by his own consent* during the four years 
flic fQur yaarfc next after his going out of office. 

Tnifieet to be a XXV. And be it enacted, That the School Trustees in each 
Corporation. School scction, shall be a Corporation, under the name of 

*^Tke School Trvateet of Section number in the Toumship, (Toun^ 

"or CUy^) of in the 

" Di9tnct^^ — and shall have perpetual succession, and a Com- 

rtamoo ea . ^^^ S^^\ and may sue and be sued, and shall generally have 

Corporate the same powers which any other body politic or corporate hat 

poweia. wi»h regard to the purposes for which it is constituted ; but 

they shall not at any time hold real property. 
Corporation not XXVI. And be it enacted, . That no such Corporation shall 
laircaLs." **'' ^®*®^ ^^ reason of the want of School TrusteeF, but in such 

case the powers of the Corporation as regards the possession 
of any personal property shall become vested in the District Superintendent^ 
in trust, until it shall be otherwise provided by law, and the School House, 
lands, or other real property, belonging to the Common School or Common 
Sjchools, in any section under any law or by any title whatsoever, is hereby 
vested in the District Council for the several Common Schools and in trust 
for suoh Schools respectively. 

lhiti«« of XXVII. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duly of the 

TrttiieiM. Trustees of each School section : — 
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First, To appoint one of themselves Secretary-Treasnrer, Toap[»oint«Se»- 
whose shall keep a Minute of their proceeciing;s in a book kept 
for that purpose,— shall receive the moneys collected by rate ^*" <J«<*»« 
bill or subscription from the inhabitants of the School section, — and shall be 
responsible for such moneys to his colleagues, and .shall pay them to the 
Teacher, after defraying the expense of collection, in such 'manner as may be 
directed by the majority of the Trustees. 

Secondly f To appoint a Collector, if they shall think it expe- And aCoHtdor : 
dient, to collect the sums which they have imposed upon the 
inhabitants of their School section, or which the' said inhabitants ^ "^ ^ 
ipay have subscribed, and to pay such Collector not to exceed at the rate of 
five per cent, for his trouble in collecting ; and every Collector shall give such 
security as may be satisfactory to the Trustees, and shall have the same 
power in collecting the School rate, or subscription, and proceed in the same 
manner and be subject to the same liabilities in the discharge of his duty as 
is or may be by law provided in respect of Collectors of the Di|trict rates 
and assessments. 

Thirdly, To take possession of all Common School property '^"'^Jf^for***' 
which may have been acquired or given for Common School Commoa School 
purposes in such section, and to acquire and hold for the Cor- P"'P®*«»- 
poration by any title whatsoever, all personal property, moneys, or income fbr 
Common School purposes, until the power hereby given shall be taken away 
or modified by law, and to apply the same according to the terms of acquiring 
or receiving them* 

Fourthly, To do whatever may be expedient with regard to Jj ^^"sctiooi'**'* 
building, repairing, renting, renewing, warming, or keeping in UoiiteB, 4te. 
order the School House and its appendages, lands, fence?, and 
moveable property which shall be held by them : Provided that ^'®''"^ 
no rate shall be levied for the building of a School House in any School sec^ 
lion otherwise than under a By-Law of the District Council, but such By-Law 
may be made by the District Council at any meeting thereof, and the rate may 
be forthwith placed, on the Collector's Rolls by the Clerk of the Peace and 
collected by the Collector ; any thing in any Act passed during the present 
Session, or any previous time, and limiting the period at which By-Laws, im- 
posing taxes, are to be passed in any year, to the contrary notwithstanding** 

Fifthly, To cause in their discretion to be levied by rate bill, t:> levy by rate- 
in Jtbe manner hereinafter provided by this Act, or by voluntary JitijfnJf sum:*** 
subscriptions, any additionul sum that may be necessary to pay 
the salary of the Teacher and the incidental expenses of the School, such as 
repairing, furnishing, and keeping the School House in order, and in case there 
be no School House, providing a suitable place for the School, providing fuel 
in a state fit for use in the School House selected, and all things necessary 

• A District Council has authority also to provide for the entire support of any Com- 
mon School within its jurisdiction by assessment, according to the loilowing Section 
of the 10th and llth Vic. chap. 19 :— 

*' And be It enncted. That It mey and shall be lav^ful for the Council of any City, and the Board 
of Police of any Incorporated Town, and the Municipal Council of any District in Upper Canada, to 
laipoae, ftoni time to time, sncb assessment upon jhe inhnbitanis. o* all or any School Distrlcta, 
0«ctlona or DivisitMie within their respective juriMliciions, over and above the assessment which tbey 
•re now authorlKf'd by law to impose, as such CouncI' shall j^dse expedient, for the purchasing or 
proeurinc school sites, the erectliif , repairing, reniinn, or furnishing of School houses, the payment 
4>X tcicichers, and for Common School purpoaes generally: any thing eomalned in any law or tlatnin 
io ttit contrary uolwithatandiDg.'* 
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for the comfort of the pupils ; and before such Trust^s, or anj 
q^ratf^bflfon^ o"® ^^ t^®^' behalf, shall be entitled to receive from the District 
rtj^ihaiflrecciTe Buperintendent their share of the Common School Fund, they 
00 inon« & ^j^^^j furnish him with a Declaration from the Secretary-Trea- 
surer, that he has actually, and b<mA fide received and has in his possession 
for the payment of the Teacher, or has paid such Teacher a sum sufficient 
with such allowance from the Common School fund for the purposes aforesaid. 
To fix Rate-btii 8ixthlyy 1*0 prepare and determine a rate bill quarterly, 
per quarter, Am. containing the name of every person liable to pay for the 
instruction of children sent by him to such Schools, and the amount for which 
he is liable, and by themselves, or any one of them, or by their Collector, to 
collect from every person named in such rate bill the amount therein charged 
against him, and in case they employ a Collector, five per centum on such 
amount for the cost of collection, and to pay the amount so collected to the 
Teacher or Teachers entitled to receive the same : Provided that every person 
sending a child or children to any Common School shall be rated for a period 
of not les%than two-thirds of the current quarter. 

To exempt indi- Seventhly, To exempt wholly or in part from the payment 
f*oin^a7ment ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ indigent persons within their School 
of Raie-bliL section as they shall think proper ; and in default of payment 

To levy by dis- by any person rated, to levy the amount by distress and sale 
*TOd *"& **** ^^ goods and chattels of the person or persons making default ; 
and in case such person or persons reside without the School 
section, and have no goods or chattels within it at the time of making such 
collection, to sue and recover by their name of- office, the amount from such 
person or persons ; and for the collection of such rate, the Collector appointed 
by the Trustees shall have, within their School section, the same powers as 
the Collector of any District rates. 

To ascertain Eightkiyy To ascertain the number of children residing in 

dien^n School ^^^^^ School section over the age of ^ve and under sixteen years, 
wction. and to allow them, without exception, to attend the Common 

School, so long as their conduct shall be agreeable to the rules of such SchooL 
To engage NMhly^ To appoint and engage, from time to time, a 

Teacheri. Teacher duly qualified to teach in the School under their con- 

trol, according to the provisions of this Act ; and to give such Teacher the 
necessary orders upon the District Superintendent for the portion of the School 
Fund, to which their School section may be entitled. 

To select booiM. TentUyy To select from a list of books, made out by the 
Board of Education, under the sanction of the Governor in Council, as herein- 
before provided, the books which shall be used in the School. 
To make a report Elcvenihly, To see that the School is conducted according 
to District Super- to the regulations herein provided for ; and to prepare and 
utendeot. transmit annually on or before the second Tuesday of January, 

a Report to the District Superintendent, which Report sbalL be signefl by a 
majority of the Trustees, and made according to a form which shall be provided 
by the Superintendent of Schools, and shall specify : 

What sach Re- ^'h ^M whole time the School has been kept by a qualified 
port shall show. Teacher or Teachers in their section during the year ending 
the thirty-first dayof the previous December, the day before that on which 
the Report shall be dated, except when the year commences oil a Sunday, in 
which case the Report shall be dated on the second day of January in the year 
in which it shall be transmitted. 
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2ndljf9 The amount of monies received from the District Su- Accouata. 
perintendent, and the amount of monies received from other sources, distinguish- 
ing the same ; and the manner in which all such monies have heen expended. 

2rdly, The number of children taught in the section School Namber of cbii- 
during the year, and the number of children residing in the **"" wug^it. 
section, over the age of five years and under the age of sixteen. 

4thlyf The branches taught in the School ; the number of What is taugbt 
pupils in each and the text books used. **» ^« ®'^*'^°'- 

XXVIII. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty every Duty of Teach- 
^Teacher of a Common School : Schools!*"""**" 

First, To teach diligently and faithfully, all the branches To teach, 
required to be taught in the School, according to the terms of his engagement 
with the Trustees, and according to the provisions of this Act. 

Secondly, To keep the daily, weekly, and quarterly registers To keep Regia- 
of the School, and to maintain proper order and discipline ^^^^ 
therein, according to the regulations and forma which shall be prepared by 
the Superintendent of Schools. 

Thirdly, To have, at the end of each quarter, a public ei- ToTioid Exam- 
amination of his School, of which he shall give notice, through *"*"®"* 
the children, to their parents, and shall also give due notice to the Trustees 
and any School Visitors who may reside in or adjacent to such School Section. 

FmirUiiy, To act as the Secretary of the Trustees, if they To act as Secrc- 
Bhall require it, in preparing their Annual Report : Provided TrJ^te^ST^*^***^*" 
always, that he is a Teacher in such School at the time of pre- Proviso, 
paring such Report as is required by this Act : Provided Ifke- Proviso.' 
wise, that the District Superintendent shall have authority to withhold from 
any School section the remainder of the share of the Common School Fund 
which has been apportioned to such section, and which shall be in his hands 
on the first day of December of each year, until he receives from the Trustees 
of such Section their Annual Report, required by law for such year. 



FORMS FOR TRUSTEES, AND FOR THE CALLING OF SCHOOL 
SECTION MEETINGS, &c. 

tSt CONFORMITT WrTH TBB CoMMON ScHOOL AcT, 9? ViC. Ca?. XX, SECTIONS 18-27. 

Section 1. Form of Notice of a first School SkcUon Meeting. 
SchoolNotice. 

The undersigned has the honour to inform the Landholders and House- 
holders concerned, that the Municipal Council of this District has formed a 
part of this Township into a School Section, to be designated School Section, 
No. — , and to be limited and known as follows : — [Here insert the description 
of the Section^] 

The undersigned having been authorised and required by the Municipal 
Council to appoint the time and place of holding the Jirst meeting, for the 
election of Trustees for the School Section above described, hereby notifies 
the Landholders and Householders of said School Section, that a Public Meet- 
ing will be held at on — day, the — of f at the hour of 12 o'clock," 

noon, for the purpose of electing three fit and proper persons as School Trustees 
of the said Section, as required by the School Act, 9? Vic. cap. xx, sec. 19. 

Given under my hand, this day of — ^, 18 — . [JVame.} 
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Rkmarxs. Should the person authorised and appointed by the Municipal Council to 
call the first School Section Meeting refuse or neglect to do so, he subjects himseiT to a 
penalty of Two Pounds, recoverable for the purposes of such School Section ; and, thoD* 
any three resident Freeholders are authorised, within twenty days, on giving six days' 
notice, to call a meeting for the election of Trustees. The form of their notice — to bo 
posted in, at least, three public places in the School Section concerned, and^ at loast. 
aiz days before the time of holding such meeting^should be as follows : — 
ScHooi* Notice. 

In conformity with the 20th section of the Common School Act, 9? Vic, 
cap. XX, the undersigned, resident Freeholders of School Section, No. — f in 

the Township of , hereby give notice to the Landholders and Hoase- 

holders of said School Section, that a Public Meeting will be held at f 

on — —day, the of ' , at the hour of 12 o'clock, noon, for the pu^oM 

of electing School Trustees for the said Section. A. B., ^ 

Dated this d.y of 18-. C. D., i ^^-^^ 

Hi. Jb •, J 

Skctiov 2. Form of Notice to be given by tite Chairman of a School Section Mating 
to the District Superintendent of Common Schools^ <f the election of one or 
more persons as Trustee or Trustees, 

, , 18—. 

Sir, — In conformity with the Common School Act, 97 Vic, cap. xx, sect. 
19, I have the honor to inform you, that, at a meeting of the Landholders and 
Householders of School Section, No, — , in the Township of — — , held 
according to law, on the — day of — , [here insert the name, or names 

and address of the person or persons elected] chosen School Tnistee 

of said Section. I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servantt 
The Superintendent of Common Schools D. E., 

in the — — District ChMrmasL, 



SscrioN 3. Form of a Notice of an ordinary Annual School Section Meetings 
pursuant to the 22nd section of the School Act. 

School Notice. • 

The undersigned Trustees of School Section, No. — , in the Township of 
— — , hereby give notice to the Landholders and HousehoMors of said 

School Section, that a Public Meeting will be held at , on the second 

Tuesday in January, 18 — , at the hour of Twelve of the clock, noon, for the 
purpose of electing a fit and proper person as a School Trustee for said Section. 

Dated this day of , 18—. A. B., ^ ^^^^ . 

C. D., > School Section, 
E. F., ) No. -. 

Remarks. The above notice should be signed by a majority of the existing or snr* 
viving Trustees, and posted in, at least, three public places ot the School Section, at 
least six days before the holding of the meeting. Tne manner of proceeding at the 
Annual Meeting is prescribed in the 19th and 21st sections of the Act. 

Should the Trustees neglect to give the prescribed notice of the Annual Seetiea 
Meeting, they forfeit, each, the sum of Two Pounds, recoverable for the purposes of the 
School Section, and then any three resident Freeholders of the School Section are 
authorised, within twenty days, on giving six days' notice, to call such meeting. Their 
form of notice should be as follows : 

8bo. 4. Form qf Notice of a School Section Meeting to be given by 3 Resident Freeholders, 
School Notice. 

The Trustees of School Section, No. — , in the Township of , 

having neglected to give notice of the Annual School Section Meeting, as 

1 



\ 
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prescribed by the 18th section of the Confimon School Acti the undersigned 
Freeholders, in conformity with the 20th section of the said Act, hereby give 
notice to the Landholders and Householders of the said School Section, that a 

Public Meeting will be held at , on — —, the day of » for 

the purpose of electing a fit and proper person as Trustee, as directed by law. 

Dated this, day of , 18— • A. B., ^^^^^ FreelwUerB, 

C. D., > School Section, 
E. F.,) No,-^, 

Remark. The mode of proceeding, at a School Meeting thas called, is prescribed a 
the 19th and 3l8t sections of the Act. 

SscTioN 5. Form qf Notice qf a School Meeting, to fill up a vacancy created hf th^ 
deathy permament absence, incapacity from sickness, or rrfusal to serve, on lA« 
part of a Trustee. 

School- Notice. 
Notice is hereby given to the Landholders and Householders of School 

Section, No. — , in the Township of ^ , that a Public Meeting will be 

heW at ', on the day of •, at the hour of Twelve of the clocks 

Doon, for the purpose of electing a fit and proper person as School Trustee, in 

the place of , [deceased, removed, incapacitated from sickness^ absent^ 

or toko has refused to serve, as the case may ie.] 

Dated this day of A. B., > Surviving Trustees^ or Trusteet 

,18 — CD., S (as the case may be) 



Remark. A Trustee whorefuses to serve, forfeits a sum not exceeding Five Ponndi^ 
recoverable for the purposes of ftie School Section ; but a Trustee cannot be re-elected 
without his own consent. The mode of proceeding at a meeting thus called, is pit- 
scribed in the 19th and 2L8t sections of the Act. 

Section 6. Form of Agreement betioeen Trustees and Teacher, 
Wb, the uiidersigned. Trustees of School Section, No. — , in the Township) 
of , in the -^^— — District, in virtue of the authority vested 'in os by 

the School Act, 9? Vic, cap. xx, sec. 27, have chosen \here insert th4 
Teacher^ 9 namel who holds a certificate of qualification, to be a Teacher in 
aaid School Section ; and Wb do hereby contract with and employ him, at the 
rate of [here insert the name in words, in currency,] per annum, from and 
after^the day hereof ; and Wb further bind and oblige ourselves, and our sue- 
cessors in office, faithfully to employ the powers with which we are legally 
invested by the said section of said Act, to collect and pay the said Teacher, 
during the continuance of this agreement, the sum for which we hereby becomo 
bound — the said sum to be paid to the said Teacher in quarterly instalments ; 
— ^and the said Teacher hereby contracts and binds himself to teach and con- 
duct the School, in said School Section, according to the regulations provided 
for by the said School Act. This agreement to continue [here insert the period 
of agreement] from the date hereof. A. B., ^ 

Dated this day of f 18 — . C. D., > Ti-ustees. 

(Witness) ^ E. F., ) 

O. K. G. H., Teacher. 

Remarks. This agreement should be signed by, at least, two of the Trustees, and 
the Teacher, and should he entered in the Trustees's book, and a copy of it given to 
the Teacher.. The Trustees being a Corporation, their agreement with their Teacher 
. is binding on thoir Successors in oflice : and chould they not fulBl their agreement, they 
are personally liable, unless, in case of action, they can prove that they have faithfullT 
employed all their legal powers to collect the pum for which they may have boana 
themselves. And, on the otner hand, the Teacher is equally bound to faithfulness ia 
the performance of his duties according to law. 
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Sjtcnoir 7. Form of Warrant for the Collection rf School Fees. 
Wb, the andersigned, Trustees of School Section, No — , in the Town- 
ship of in, the District, by virtue of the authority vested in us by 

the Act, 9? Vic, cap. xx, sec. 27, hereby authorise and require you [here 
insert ^e name and rendenec of the person appointed to collect the Rate BUI,] 
after ten days from the date thereof, to collect from the several indi- 
viduals in the annexed Rate Bill, for the quarter therein mentioned, the sum 
of money opposite their respective names, and to pay, within thirty days from 
the date thereof, the amount so collected, after retaining your own fees, to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, whose discharge shall be your acquittance for the 
sura so paid. And in default of payment on demand by any person so rated, 
you are hereby authorised and required to levy the amount by distress and sale 
of goods and chattels of the person or persons making default. 
Given under our hands this — — A. B., ) 

day of f 18—. C. D., > Trustees. 

E. F.,) 
Form of Rate Billj as authorised by the second, fifth, and sixth clauses of the 27th 
section of the Act-^lo be annexed to the foregoing Warrant. 

Ri.TE Bill of Persona liable fur School Feea, in School Section, No. —/in the Township of , for 

the duarter commencing ihe — — day f»f —— . and ending the — day of — , 18—. 
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Given under our hands, this • 
day of—, 18 — • 




Trustees* 



Section 8. Form qf Receipt to be given by the Collector, on receiving the amoimt 
named in the Rate Bill. ^' 

Received from \1iere insert the persorCs name,] the sum of \]iere write the 
sum in words,] being the amount of his [or her] Rate Bill, for the Q,uarter 
ending on the day of ' 18 — . 

Dated this day of , 18 — . A. B., Collector. 

ExpLANATORT Remarks 071 th.e Imposition and Collection of Rate BUls, ^. — 
i. The Collector should take a Receipt from the Secretary-Treasurer, for all moneys 
paid him. The Secretary-Treasurer snoald also take a Receipt from the Teacher for 
all moneys paid him. The taking and giving receipts for money paid and received will 
prevent errors and misunderstandm gs. 

2. The Trustees can raise the School fees by voluntary subscriptions, if they please. 
They can also appoint the School Teacher to act as Collector, il he chooses to accept 
of the appointment, and give the required security. The Trustees can also impose 
any Rate Bill, which they may think necessary for renting, and repairing and furnish- 
ing a School-house. The Trustees can also petition their District Council to assess 
the inhabitants of their Section for the whole amount of their Teacher's salary. 

3. As the School Accounts of each vear must be kept separate by the Superintend- 
ents of Schools, so must the Rate Bills. They should therefore be dated on the first 
day of January, April, July, and October, when these months do not begin on the 
Sabbath, in which case the Rate Bill and Warrants should be dated on the second of the 
above-mentioned months. The Rate Bills and the Warrants can be made out for one or 
more Quarters of a year, at the same time, as the Trustees may think most convenient. 
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4. Those Pai'ents and Cr«w:dians who pay the Rate Bills to the Secretary-Treasnrer, 
or Collector, within ten days from the date of such. Rate Bill, and without being cailfd 
^pon tor it, will be exempt from paying the Collector's Fees. 

5. The Collector, by virtue of the Warrant from the Trustees, can enforce payment 
of the Rate Bill by distress and the sale of goods, from any person who resides, or. has 
•goods and chatties within the limits of the School Section. For the mode of proceed- 
infl ia c^se of persons rated, who may not at the time of collecting the Rate Bill reside 
or nave goods and chattels within the limits of the School Section, see swen:tk division 
of the 27th Section of the Act. 

.6. The Trustees should make the apportionment for Fuel in money, as one item in 
the Rate Bill, and then exfcrcise their own discretion as to whether the item for fuel 
should be paid in money or wood — fixing the price per cord, to be allowed for the wood, 
describing the kind of wood, and the manner in which it should be prepared for the 
School. In case any person should fail to pay the amount of his wood -bill, in the man- 
ner and at the time prescribed by the Trustees, the payment should, of course, be 
enforced in the same manner as that of the School Teacher's wages, and the amount, 
thus collected, paid for the purchase of wood. 



Setction 9. Form of Trustees* Order upon the District SupenJitendenL 
To the Superintendent of Common Schools for the District. 

Pay to [here insert the Teacher^ s ruime^ or Order, out of the School Fund 
apportioned to School Section, No. — , in the [Toionshipf Town, or City] the 
sum of [here write the sum in words] — the proportion now due of said Teacher's 
salary for the year, to be raised by Rate Bill, having been duly collected and 
being at bis disposal, according to the fifth clause of the 27th section of the 
Common School Act. A. B., ') 

Dated this day of , 18 — . C. D., > Trustees. 

E. F., ) 
Explanatory Remarks. — 1. No part of the School Fund is allowed to be paid for 
any other purpose than the payment of the Teachfer's salary ; and the District Superin- ' 
tendent is not'authorised to pay the School Fund moiety of a Teacher's salary to any 
other than the Teacher interested, or to some person authorised by the Teacher to receive 
and grant a receipt for it. 

2. As the Lecpslative Grant is intended, not to supersede, but to assist and encourage 
local effort, it luiould be advanced on the order of Trustees, in harmony with the prin- 
ciple of its orig^inal appropriation. If, therefore, the Trustees desire to obtain from the 
Distriet Superintendent one-half ef the sum apportioned out of the Legislative Grant to 
their School Section, they must see, at the same time, that there is collected for the 
School Teacher one-half of the amount which they have agreed to raise by Rate BiD, 
whether that amount be small or large ; and so in regjard to any other portion of the 
Legislative Grant for the current year. The object of this regulation is to prevent local 
abuses upon the bounty of the Legislature, to secure to Teachers the punctual payment 
of their quarterly Rate Bills, as well as the Legislative Grant, while it will always be 
found better for Parents and Guardians to pay the small amounts of the quarterly Rate 
Bills than to suffer it to accumulate to the end of the year, to the great inconvenience of 
the Teacher, and sometimes to his absolute loss. The most convenient way of paying 
the quarterly Rate Bill is, for each Parent or Guardian to send the amount for which he 
is rated by one of his children to the School Master, reouiringhis receipt for the amount 
This will save such Parent or Guardian the trouble ana expense of the Collector's fees, 
and secure punctual and timely payment to the Teacher. 

Section 10. Form of Deed for the Site <f a Common School Houses Teaeher^s 
, Residence, ^c. 

(11)13 Inirmtttte, made the -~ — of , in the year of 

our Lord one thousand eight hundred and — , in pursuance of the Act 

to facilitate the conveyance of Real Property, IScttOCCK •— — — t of the 
Township [Town, or City] of ' in the District and Province of Canada 

of the one part, and the District Council of, the District, in the 

Province aforesaid, of the other part , 

WBitttenBtVXi that in consideration of , of lawful money of 

Canada, now paid by the District Council of the District aforesaid, to 

the said — , grants unto the District Council of the District 
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•foresaid, their Saccessors and Assignfl, for ever, ALL y In trast for 

the use of a Common School, in and for Section number , in the Town- 
ship ITown or City] of — in the District, aforesaid, — — — 

The said CobrtYKtttiS with the District Council of the 

District aforesaid, that he hath the right to convey the said Lands to the 

District Council of the District, aforesaid. ^XCOf that the District 

Council of the District, aforesaid, shall have quiet possession of the 

said Lands : free from Incumbrances. ^Htf, the said covenants 

with the District of the District aforesaid, that hb will execute such 

further assurances of the said Lands as may be requisite. 

Xtt iOtt;^ 0)919 )])iirt0Of> the said parties hereto have hereunto set their 
hands and seals. A. B. [seaL] 

Mfsed, Sealed, and Dt'llvered, in the presence of C. D. [jfca^*] 

E. P., > ^ 

GTi c Wiinesscs. 
• •"•> ) • 

Remark. If ihe Grantor is a married man, his wife's name must be inserted in the 

Deed, and this clause added after the word "requisite:" And the said , wife 

of the said , hereby bars her dower in the said Lands. 

Btuniov 12. Form of the Annual Report of 8ckool Trustees to ths DisbrUt 

Superintendent, 
(Blank forms of Reports for 1848 have been transmitted to the several Districts.) 



FORMS FOR TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Sjsction 1. Form qf a Teacher's Rueipt 
1. Form of a Receipt to Parents or Guardians on the payment of their Rate BilL 

Rbcbived from [here tvrite the name of the pupil or person paying] the 
sum of [here write the sum in words] currency, in payment of the Rate Bill 
due from [here write the name of the person in whose behalf pafkieni is made] 

to School Section No. — , in the [Townshtp, Toirni, or City] of ^ for 

the quarter ending the — day of , 18 — . 

Dated this — day of , 18 — . A. B., Teacher, 

Rkmaek. When the payment of the Rate Bill is made by the Parent or Gnaidiaa 
•oncerned, the receipt should state it accordingly. 

The payment of the Rate Bill to the Teacher, within the time which may be prescribed 
by the Trustees, will exempt the person thus paying it from the payment of the CoUee- 
tor's fees. The Teacher should, of course, apprise the Collector of all payments made 
to him, so that the Colleetor may not be at the trouble of catling upon such persons: 
and should the Teacher not inform the Collector of such payments within the tims 
prescribed by the Trustees, he should be liable to pay the Collector the usual Fees ias 
the unnecessary trouble imposed upon him by such 1 eacher's neglect. 

t. Form of a Receipt to Trustees. 

Received from the Trustees of School Section No. — , in the [Totenakip, 
Totm, or City] of , the sum of [here write the sum in iffords] currency, 

in payment of my salary in part [or in full] for the [Firsf, Second^ ^c] quarter, 

ending the — day of ^ 18—. A. B., Teacher. 

3. Form of a Receipt to the District Superintendent. 

Bbckiyrd from [here insert the name of the Superintendent,] Superintend 
dent of Comranu Schools for the -^^— District, the sum of [here write As 
in wordsf] currency, in payment of an order on him by the Trustees of 
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School Section, No. — , in the {^Toumshipf Towriy or Ciiy] of "> in mj 

favour, dated the — day of , 18 — > and paid this — day of > , 18 — • 

A. B., Teacher, 

Rkmjiek. Or, on receiving the full amount of the order, it may be most conyenifent 
lor the Teacher to write the following acknowledgment on the back of it : 

'• RECEirED the within in full, this — day of , 18—." 

A. B., Teacher. 

See. 2. Form of Teacher^ s Circular Notice qfthe Quarterlif'Examination of his SehooL 

, , 18—. 

Sir, — ^In conformity with the Common School Act, 9? Vic. c^p. xx, section 
187, the Quarterly Examination of the School in Section No. — , will be held 

on ' day, the — of '-- , when the pupils of the School will be pablicly 

examined in the several subjects which they have been taught during thd. 
quarter now closing. The Exercises will commence at o^clock, A.M., and 
you are respectfully requested to attend them. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
To C. D., School Trustee, or Visitor. A. B., Teacher. 

Remarks. A copy of the above Notice ought to be sent to each of the Trustees, and 
to as many Visitors of the Bchool Section as possible. Clergymen are School Visitors 
<if any Township in the which they have a pastoral charge ; all Justices of the Peace 
«re School Visitors of the Township in which th«y reside ; and all District Councillora 
«re School Visitors of the Township which they represent. The Teacher should 
address a circular notice to those of them who reside within two or three miles of his 
School ; he is, also, req^uired to give notice, through his pupils, to their Parents and 
<iliianlians aad to the neighbourhood, of the Examination. 



.GENERAL REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 
Section 1. Holidays and Vacations, 
1. Every>alternate Saturday shall be a Holiday in each School. 
S. There shall be a Vacation of eight days at Christmas, and another at Easter, ia 
each y^ar. 

3. There shall be a Vacation of two weeks during; some part of the Quarter ending 
on the 30th of September, at such time as the District Superintendent may direct ; or. 
if he shall not direct any particular time, it may be at such time as shall be prefenrad 
by the Trustees and Teacher. 

4. Each District Superintendent shall have authority, when he may think proper, in 
visiting the Schools, to ^ive the children a Holiday for general good conduct and gen- 
eral attendance at School. 

5. All agreements between Trustoes and Teachers shall be subject to the forei^oing 
regulations : and Teachers shall not be deprived of any part of their salaries on accoanc 
<»f allowed Vacations and Holidays. 



Section % Duties of Trustees. 

* . 

!• The Law invests Trustees with most important functions and duties. TTiey aloar 
have authority to employ Teachers ; they alone provide and furnish the School House 
and premises ; they select the books from the list provided for them ; they are indeed 
the patrons of the School. Their duties are, therefore, of the greatest importanae, 
and should be well understood. 

% The Trustees employ the Teacher— agree with him as to the hours of daily teach- 
ing, the period during which he teaches, and the amount of remuneration ; but the 
nufde of teaching is with the Teacher. On the expiration of the term of agreement. 
Trustees can dismiss a Teacher if they are not pleased with him ; but, subordinate to 
the general rules and regulations provided by law, the Teacher has a right to exercise 
Ilia own judgirynt in teaching the School, and the District Superintendent and Visitors 
«lone have a right to advise him on this subject. The Teacher is not a mere machii>e, 
and no Trustee or Parent should attempt to reduce him to that position. His characier 
and his interest alike prompt him to make his instructions an ^efficient and popular as 
poAsible. To interfere with him, and deprive him of his discretion as a Teacher, and 
then» as is often the case, to dismiss him for inefliciency, is to inflict on him a f^)ohU 
wrong, and a double injury, and frequently injures the pupils themselves, and al! pariU** 
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concerned. While a person is employed as a Teacher, it is essential, both to bis 
character and success, that he, and not others, ehoald be the Teacher of the School. 
It is, nevertheless, the duty of the Trustees to see that the School is conducted accord- 
ing to the regulations provided by law- 

3. It is, therefore, important that Trustees should select a competent Teacher. The 
best Teatjier is aboaysthe cheapest. He teaches most, and inculcates the best habits (^ 
learning and mental developement, in a given time ; and time and proper habits are 
worth more than money, both to pupils and their parents. Trustees wno^ay a teacher 
fairly and punctually, and treat him properly, will seldom want a good Teacher. To 
employ an incompetent person, because he offers his incompeteut services for a small 
sum-^though at a higher rate thnn a competent person— *is to waste money, and mock 
and injure the youth of the neighbourhood. The National Board of Education in 
Ireland remark : — 

'* A Teaeber nhould be a perfon of Christian sentiment, of calm temper, and discretion ; he skoald 
be imbuea with ibe spirit uf peace, of obedience to tlie inw, and of kiyalty to bis SovcreiKQ ; be 
sbouid not only poasea tbtt art of communicating knowledRe, but be capable of mouidiaft tHemind ef 
yooth. andof civincjto the power, which education coiifejs, a useful direction. These are the 
qnarities for which Patrons of Schooh, when making a choice of a Teacher, should anxiously fook.** 

4. Trustees will, also, find it the best economy to have a comfortable School House, 
kept comfortable and properly furnished. It is as difficult for pupils to learn, as it is 
for the Master to teach, in an unfurnished and comfortless School House. 

5. In the selection ot Books to be used in the School, the Trustees should see that 
biit &ns series of Reading Books, one Arithmetic, or one for the beeinners anci another 
for the more advanced pupils, one Geography, &c., should be used in any one School, 
in order that the Scholars may be classified in the several branches which thej are 
studying. Heterogeneous School Books (however good each may be in itself, like 
each of several odd coach wheels, render classincation impossible, increase the 
labours and waste the time of the Teacher, and retard the progress of the pupils. Both 
the Teacher and Pupils labour at, perhaps, not less than a hundred per cent, disadvan- 
tage, when they are compelled to use hooks which are as varioas as the scholar's 
names. The series of Readers and other School Books published by the National 
Board of Education in Ireland, and recommended by the Canadian Board, are doubtless 
the best, and will be the cheapest series of Canadian School Books sold in Canada, as- 
may be seen by referring to the list ol prices in the Appendix to these Forms and 
Regulations. 

6. For further duties of Trugtees, see the Bemarks in 'the several sections of Chap. 
Ill of these Forms apd RegulatiouF. The Trustees should, also, see that their School 
is furnished with a Visitors* Book, in which the remarks of Visitors may be entered. 



Sectioh 3. Duties ^ Teachers of Common Schools. 

The 28th section of the Conunon School Act prescribes the general duties of Teachers, 
and the discipline to be maintained by them,« according to the regulaHons and forms 
which shall be prepared by the Superintendent of Schools. 

The following^ practical directions and rules for Teachers are svbstantiatly adopted 
from those of the National Board of location in Ireland :^- 

I. To receive courteously the Visitors appoiiittrd by t«aw. and to aff<ird them every fkeiHlyfAr 
iiisp(>cti»g the Books u^ed. and examining into the staie of 8ch»ois as pivscribed by law ; to iiave 
tiie Vi«itora* Book open, that the Vitfitois may, if they choose, enter rf^marks in it Such remarka »• 
may be madf^. the Teacher is by no means to alter or erase, but to lay ihem i»efoie the IHstrict Super- 
traendeni, who is authorised lo irantfiuit copies of such of them as he may deem of sufficient import- 
ance to the Chief Superintendent of SchoiiJs. 

S. To keep ti)e Rcginter and Claf>t»-Boli8 aocnratHy and neatly, acenrdina to the preacribrd forms 

3 To clarsify the children accordinir to the National Bonks, where th«y are us^d ; to study those 
books theaisf Ives ; and to teach nccordins to the approv«>d method rccoui mended in their prefaces. 

4. To observe tliemselvps, and to impress on the minds of the pupils, the vreat rule of remilariiy 
and order— A iiitB and a place r<ia kvkrt thino, and kvirt thins in its fropkr tihb and k.acb. 

5. To promote, both by precept and example. cLBANLiNaaa, nkatnkss, and DacKNtnr* Tn effect 
this, the Teacher should set an example of cleanliness and neatness in their own persons, and in the 
stale and general appearance of their Schools. They should, also, satinfy ihemselves, by personal 
inspeciion every morning, that the children have had their bands and faces washed, their hair 
combed, and clothes cleaned, and, when necessary, mended. The School apartments, too, 6h<>a>d 
be swept and dusted every evening ; and whitewaslted, at least, once a-year. 

6. To pay the strictest attention to the morals and general conduct of liieir pppils, and to omit no 
opportunity of inculcating the principles of TRtrrn and Honbstt ; the duties «f respect lo superiors, 
and oltedience to all persons placed in authority over them. 

7. To evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare of their Pupflt*, t9 tr^at them with 
kindness combined with firmness; and to aim at governing them by their affections and reason* 
rather than by harshness and severity. 

8. To cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings among their Popllsf to discountenanee quatielling, 
cruelty to animals, and every approach to vice, i 

V B — The cl«(u>ificatina of the children (rerened to in the third role) applies to nil •choobi, whater^r book) bmij be 9mtA. 
Diit tue NHtioriHl Keadtrr*, ha well an other Books of the National Boyrd in Ireland, afibrd peculiar faciUties for doim ao, at 
th« Kead«u Sl« nambered i, S, 3, 4, and 6, and are turmed upon tha j^rvgrtmvt jfrlncipU-^* Uiat is, each Ismob wadi 
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Uttle more difBcnIt than tbe preceding one, fthe one rising above another, like the steps of a stairs). It will be nec^pnxg 
lo divide each dass into divisions to correspond with the progress and preficiency of the children for instance, the first 



diTlaioB oY the first class-book will be learning the Alphabet^ the aecond Mono$ytteibtei i and so on." The IntelUettuxt. 
^if4tem <if JEfbiC'Uion is tbe method inculcated m tbe Prefaces of those excellent Books, while the liooks themselves are sq 
much superior to the commoo class of books, and contain so mach information on subjects seldom broocht within the reach 



of the mass of the people, that they form a sort of library themselves, and require careful and diligeut study, »n the part 
of the best Teacheis, in order to teach them inuUeaualty to others. 



Section 4. Duties of S^ol Visitors. 

1. All Clergymen recognized by law, all Magistrates, and District Coancillors ai6 
School Visitors, and their duties are clearly pointed out in the 15th and 16th sections of 
the Common School Act. 

2. It is, however, recommended to Visitors, in no instance to speak disparagingly of 
the instructions or management of the Teacher in the presence of the Pupils ; out if 
.. .1 . 1^ j_.: ._ ^.•__- :. privately; and to report to the District 

"nk important to the interests of any School 
yisitoia ** especiaUy io attend the QuW'r 
terly Examinations of Schools**^ 

3." The District Superiutendents are School Visitors, by virtue of their office, and thcii; 
comprehensive duties, as such, are stated with sufficient minuteness in the 4th division 
of the 13th section of the School Act. While each District Superintendent makes the 
careful inquiries and eacaminations required by law, and gives privately to the Teacher 
and Trustees such advice as he may deem expedient, and such counsel anfl encourage*- 
ment to the Pupils, as circumstances may suggest, he will, as the Irish National Board 
direct each local Superintendent, " exhibit a courteous and conciliatory conduct towards 
;aU persons with whom he is to communicate, and pursue such a line of conduct as will 
tend to uphold the just inflaeoce and authority, both of Managers and Teachers." 

4. Too strong a recommendation cannot be given to the establishment of Circulating 
Libraries in the various Districts, and Townsjiips, and School Sections- A District. 
Association, with an auxiliary in each Township, and a Branch in each School Section^ 
might, by means of a comparatively small sum, supply popular and useful reading for the 
young people of a whole District. It is submitted to the serious attention of alTScfaooi . 
Visitors, as well as Trustees, and other friends of the diffiision of useful knowledge. 

N. B.— There is nothing in the law agalnet Visitors being elected Trustees; and the same person 
may oAen serve most usefaliy both as a Trustee and a Visitor— filling the latter office e9-«JI«o, and 
tbe former by tbe choice of his neighbours. 



Section 5. Appeals to the Chitf Superintendent, 

1. All parties concerned in the operation of the Common School Act have the right 
of appeal to the Superintendent of Schools ; and he is authorised to decide on such 
questions as interested parties may think proper to refer to him. . But for the ends of 
justice— to prevent delay, and to save expense, it will be necessary for any party thu^ 
appealing to the Superintendent : I. To lurnish the party against whom they may appeal^ 
with a correct copy of their communication to the Superintendent, in order that the 
opposite party may have an opportunity of transmitting, also, anjr explanation or 
answer that such party may judge expedient. 2. To state expressly, in the appeal to 
the Superintendent, that the opposite party has thus been notified of it. It must not be 
supposed that the Superintendent will decide, or form an opinion, on any point affecting 
dinerent parties, without hearing both sides— whatever delay may at any time be 
occasioned in order to secure such a hearing. 

2. The foregoing directions do not, o/ course, refer to communications asking for 
advice on doubtful points, or prudential measures of a local or general character^ 

Sec. 6. Constitution and Government of Schools in rcspea to Religious Instntction' 

1. As Christianity is the basis of our whole system of Elementary Education, that 
principle should pervade it throughout. Where it cannot be carried out in mixed 
Schools to the satisfaction of both Roman Catholics and' Protestants, tbe Law provides 
for the establishment of separate Schools. And the Common School Act, securing 
individual liberty, as well as recognizing Christianity, provides, "That in-any Model 
or Common School establishment under this Act, no child shall be required to read Or 
s^tudy in or from any religious book, or to join in any exercise of devotion or religion, 
which shall be objected to by his or her parents or guardians." With this limitation, 
the peculiar religious exercises of each School must be a matter of understanding 
between the Teacher and his employers. This must be the case in regard both to sep* 
arate and mixed Schools. 

2. In Schools which are composed both of Roman Catholic and Protestant Children, 
the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland have made the following regula- 
tions, which are worthy of imitation wherever desired and practicable in Canada : — 

** One day in each week, or a part of a dav, (Independently of Sunday,) is to be set apart for thuf 
religions iustru^tiQO of tbe cbildren, on wtucb day lucti pistois or other persons as are approved of 
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bf th« parent! nnd guardians of the children. Bhall have aeceas to th«!m for that purpose." '*Tbt 
Uanagera ol Scbriolg are also expected lo afford cunvonieut npptutuiiity and faeiiiiy for the aamc 
purpote on other day* of the wvtk. But where any coorae of relif ioiit instruciinn ia puraued in a 
School during KhonI hours, to which the parents of any of the children attending It nb|je«l, the 
Managers are tn make an nrranseuieiit fur having it «!iven to those who are to rrceive it at a stated 
tine or times, and in a separate place; so that no chlidreo, wiiose parents or guardians object to 
tliMr being so, shall be present at it." 

The Commiseioners of National Education in Ireland also observe in their Second 
Report, that— 

'*In the National Schools the importance of relif Ion Is constantly impressed upon the minds of tba 
•biMren, thritutth the worlcs calculated to promote good principles and fill the heart with love for 
fBilgion, but which aie so complied as not. to claith with the dociriiies of any partictilar class of 
Christians. The childien are thus prepared for those more strict rHi|!ious ezereisfs. wiiicb it istbc 
Peculiar province of the ministers of reiii{ion to suptn-iniend or direct, and for which stated times ars 
•et apart in each School, so that each cla^^s of Christians may thus receive, separately, such religioos 
lafCniction, and from such persons as their parents or pastors mny approve or appoint** 

The Commissioners further explain the right of local Trustees or Fatronflfon this point: 
** The Patrons of the several Schftols have a right nF appointing such religious Instructkm as 
llieT may think proper to be given therein ; provided that each School shall be open Ut all religioos 
eoimnunlotM; that due regard be had to pnrenul right and authority ; that accordinfrfy, no child 
be compelled to receive or be present at any religious instrunlnn to which hi^ or her parents or 
guardians may object; and that the time fur giving It lie fixed that no child sbalt.in eifisci be 
eceliided directly or Indirectly from the other advantages which the School affords. Subjeet to tJiii^ 
religious instruction may be giveh either during the fixed sehool-bours'or otherwise.*' 

3. The foregoing quotations [which might be greatly extended J from the Irish Com* 
missiooers' Reports are made, because their system may be considered as the. basis of 
Che Canadian System— their books having been adopted and their methods of instructioi 
being about to be introduced in the Provincial Normal School. That system is Christian, 
but not sectarian ; secures individual right and denominational privileges, and is founded 
•pon revealed tnvtii. 

4. For a more detailed exposition of th^s important subject, all parties concerned «• 
referred to the *' Report on a System of Public EUmentary Instructionfor Upper CiuuuUl^* 

Provincial Normal Sc^ooL. — The Winter Session commenced on Wed- 
nesday, the 15th instant. The number of Students admitted exceeds one handled, 
bsMdea eighteen who have been reluctantly rejected for want of the proper qualificattona. 
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CIRCULAR • 

Addressed hy the Chief Superintevident to ectch of the several District Super- 
intendents of Common Schools in Upper Canada^ relative to the local 
School Reports for Ike year 1848. 

Education Oitice, Toronto, Dec. 15th, 1848. 

SIR: 

Several weeks since I transmitted to you blank School Reports for 
the current year for all the Trustees of Common Schools in your District. 
Though it is not the required duty of this Office to do more Uian prepare a 
general form for such reports, I have thought it advisable to do the same this 
year as last — furnish a copy of such form for each corporation of Trustees 
throughout the Province. I have also appended to each of those forms 
directions for filling them up, and have made the headings of the several 
columns so plain, by the introduction of explanatory words, that Trustees will 
not, I hope, be at a loss or liable to mistake in filling them up this year^ as 
was said to have been the case in some instances last yean I take it for 
granted that you have duly distributed these blank reports to the several 
Trustee corporations of your District, with the re<Juisite directions for their 
return to you early in January, correctly and properly filled up. 

In addition to these blank reports for Trustees, I have prepared and trans- 
mitted a blank District Report for yourself — the paper selected and ruled for 
the purpose — the printed headings attached to the sheets, and the several 
sheets joined together, and arranged in the form most convenient for you to 
fill up. It only remains for me to offer some suggestions in respect to your 
own Report for the current year ; for in consequence of omissions and defects 
in the District Superintendents' Reports of last year, upwards of three months 
additional labour for one person was thrown upon this Office. The columns 
of only four of last year's local Reports were added up at all ; and only two 
of them contained abstracts of the Reports of the several Townships men- 
tioned ; and only a few of them presenteil any general review or summary 
observations on the real or comparative state of the schools in the respective 
Districts. Nevertheless, the District Reports of last year were more accurate, 
and vastly more comprehensive than those of any preceding year ; and I regret 

Y 
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that the Provincial Report for last year cannot be printed previous to the 
meeting of the Legislature, before which it must be laid — as that Repbrt 
exhibits the progress which has been made in the several departments of the 
Common School System, the great value of the various new school statistics 
which have been furnished in the last Reports of the District Saperinten- 
dents, and the great importance of complete school statistics fiom the several 
Districts. 

1. The first suggestion I desire to make relates to filling up M the echtnuu 
referring to each $chooL For instance, in some cases where there may not be 
reported to the District Superintendent the exact length of time a school may 
have been kept open, or the exact number of pupils attending the school, Ha 
should not leave the column blank, but set down what he thinks is conreet, 
with a remark to that effect. All such omissions reduce, or prevent getting 
anything like the correct average for the whole Township or District relatife 
to the number of pupils attending the schools, or the time that schools are 
kept open. The same " remark applies to omissions on any other subjects 
embraced in the reports. The District Superintendents, from their own local 
knowledge, and the experience and r^rts of past years, can approximate the 
truth respecting such items as may, in some cases be omitted in Trustees 
reports. ^Attention to this suggestimt on the part of both Trustees and Die- 
trict Superintendents, lies at the foundation of full arui complete sta^stieal 
school ^^turns for Upper Canada* 

2. My second suggestion is, that the returns for each Toimshq^ sliDuld be 
accurately added up, the total under each head set down, except in those 
columns which require the average attendance of pupils and the average sala- 
ries of Teachers to be given ; which averages should also in all cases be 
inserted. 

8. The third suggestion is, that an ahstract of the reports for the several 
Townships be made at the bottom of eac& sheet, under the several heads con- 
tained in such sheet ; and then an average under the several heads for the 
whole District. 

4. I beg also to suggest, that the number and salaries of nude sjodfemaU 
Teachers in each Township be distinctly stated, and the average salaries of 
each, (whether with or without board,) be given ; and then the average sal- 
aries of each class for the whole District. The religious faith of the Teachers 
should also be stated, as directed in the Book of Forms and Regulations^ and 
provided for also in the Trustees' blank Reports. 

5. In respect to the money columns of your Report, in that under the head^ 
*' Amount received from the Chief-Superintendent," should be set down what 
you apportioned to a School Section from the Legislative Grant, and not what 
you may have paid to such Section out of said Grant ; and under the head, 
'^ Amount assessed by the Municipal Council," should be set down what you 
have apportioned to such Section from the Council Assessment of the School 
Fund, and not what you may have paid such Section from that sQurce. The 
column headed^ '< Amount received from other sources," should specially 
include what may have been apportioned (if any) to each Section from 
previous years' balances of the School Fund.^ The column headed, '' Balance 
still unappropriated," should embrace the balances available from aU sources 
(including Rate-billi &&c«,) and not merely the balance of the School Fond 
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which may be in the hands of the District Saperintendent. The amount of 
this latter balance will be shown bj the District CoudcII Auditor^' Report, 
which should accompany the Annual Report of the District Superintendent. I 
may lilso add, that tlra items which are contained in the two or three columns 
of the Trustees' Reports, for which there are no corresponding columns in 
the blank reports for District Superintendents, oan be inserted in the columns 
(by erasing^ the present and inserting the headings required) of the sheet de- 
voted to District Model Schools — as there are but two such in Upper Canada. 

6. Very little definite information was furnished by the local School Reports 
for last year, relative to the condition and chsracter of Sehool-h&usee, I 
observe from semi-annual reports which have been laid before the Brock and 
Bathurst District Councils^ at their late Session, that this subject has engaged 
the special attention of the escellent School Superintendents of those Districts, 
and that their reports, faithfully pointing out the defects in this and ether 
departments of their Common Schools, and containing many valuable sugges- 
tions for their improvement, are being printed and circulated under the auspices 
of the Councils. Should a similar course be adopted by the Superintendents and 
Councils of other Districts, immense benefit would result to our Commoif 
Schools generally. I hope you will furnish as definite and full information as 
you can in your nest Annual Report on the condition of the School-houses in 
your District. 

7. It is important to embody all the information you can obtain as to the 
number and character of private and Grammar Schools and other seminaries 
of learning, and public libraries of different kinds in your District ; as also a 
view of the general state of the Common Schools, and the sentiments and feel- 
ings of 'the people on the subject of Education, as compared with preceding 
years. An intimate and thorough elucidation of the educational state of a 
country, together with the result of any means which may have been employed 
for its amelioration, is a most important step towards its further advancement. 

8. I need scarcely observe how much perplexity and trouble are occasioned 
by any oversight or inaccuracy in local statistical reports ; and while I have 
provided you with the necessary blanks, carefully prepared and arranged, I 
feel confident that no efforts will be wanting on your part to render your 
report as correct and complete as possible. I have only to add, that as I 
desire to prepare the Provincial Report of Common Schools for the current 
year before the close of the ensuing Session of the Legislature, I have to 
request that you will transmit your report by the first of next March at the 
latest^ and as much earlier as possible. If all the School Assessments are not 
cpllected before that time, let them be reported so ; but I hope you will not 
delay the transmission of your School report for the current year later than 
the first of March. 

I have the honour to be, 



Sir, your obedient Servant, 

E. RYERSON. 



Tlic Superifiiendent of 

Common SchooU for the 

DiHrict. 
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COST OP IGNORANCE— VALUE OP EDUCATION. 

<< You wiU confer the preateet benefit on yoor city/' says Epictetii% << not ; 
by raising the roofs, but by exalting the souls of your fellow-citizens ; for it is 
better that great souls should live in small habitations^ than that abject slaves 
should burrow in great houses." 

I can conceive of no more degrading position for a haman being to occupy, . 
than that of independence in fortune and poverty of mind. An individnal 
thus conditioned, is little above the mere animal ; he has means for reachisg 
the highest intellectual and spiritual attainments^ and yet he is indifferent wi\h 
regard to his mental advancement. He has houses and lands, rich liveries 
and costly adornings to attract the gaze of his fellows and tempt their admira- 
tion ; he is courted and flattered by an ignorant world, and he feels himself 
great in his littleness. He little dreams that mind is the characteristic of man, 
and that a human being is only man in proportion to the development of this 
mind, the high conceptions formed of God and his stupendous Universe, aod 
the happiness enjoyed in consequence of mental cultivation and patient study. 
We call the culprit degraded ; but the rich man who lives in splendid ig^noranee 
is no more so, because he has the means of ennobling himself, but applies 
them not ; and moreover, the vanities that encompass him, are destructive in 
their influence upon his fellow-men. His household is not a ^ houeehold of 
faith," nor yet of inquiry, looking forward to a brighter destiny for Humanity, 
and upward to the Good and the Perfect. Has he a son or a daughter t 
Instead of being found in the library, reading the thoughts of the great, 
thinking of the wonderful things that fill heavan and earth, and enjoying that 
sweet communion of pure and cultivated minds, the one is generally found 
wasting both soul and body in folly, luxury and extravagance, and the other is 
occupying a large portion of her time in arranging her toilet, to attract the 
attention of the foolish. Some of the wealthy, though ignorant, have, not- 
withstanding, some conceptions of the dignity of human natore, and are 
solicitous for the intellectual and moral elevation of their children. But the 
mass who have the means of suitably disciplining their offspring, have no 
higher estimation of education than as a kind of highway' to aristocracy or 
wealth* They educate them according to the business they are to pursue, not 
to make them great or good. Accordingly, money, in their view, is wasted, 
when expended in the good education of a farmer or mechanic. Such ought 
to be reminded of the reply of Aristippus to a father who wished him to educate 
his son, but complained of the price demanded, which was fifty drachmas. 
" Fifty drachmas !" exclaimed the father, " why that's enough to purchase a 
slave." •* Indeed I" replied Aristippus, "buy him, then, and you will have two." 

Ignorance, though not without price, is yet the most costly thing we have. 
It costs vastly more to support an Ignorant than an educated people ; so that 
in the matter of pecuniary economy alone, money invested in education is 
profitable stock. How shall we estimate the cost of ignorance ? This requirps 
a general survey of society. We may state some of the items of expenditure 
on account of ignorance, thus : 

I. The expense of Law. This includes all the money paid to the Legd 
Profession, and in support of all our courts of justice. Every one can form 
some estimate of the amount of money which annually passes through the 
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hands of the courts. We may safely say, that in the aggregate, the costs 
of litigation amount to one half of the value of all property and money made 
the subject of dispute. May we not also safely say, that these costs are 
abundantly sufficient to pay the expeny of the good education of every son 
and daughter in the land, provided our school system was properly organiiied? 

But, is the question asked, how is education to save all this expense ? The 
answer is readily made ; it will tend to place the people on a moral and intellec- 
tual eminence, where honesty and fair dealing will prevail, and where each will 
be magnanimous in his intercourse with his neighbor. To do this, education 
must be of that elevated kind which looks above all motives except that of 
progress in goodness and wisdom. It must not be prostituted to selfish pur- 
poses. The constant prayer of every one in the pursuit of knowledge, 
should be for the true development of his manhood, the unfolding of his intel- 
lectual and spiritual nature, that he may occupy the lofty position for which 
God adapted the immortal mind. He who is educated thus, cannot fail to 
attain that moral purity which will place him above all dishonest and dishon- 
orable actions. 

It is true that many who are called well educated, are avaricious, fraudulent,' 
and injurious members of society. But these are not well educated. The 
whole mind has not been harmoniously developed. Perhaps the intellect is 
disciplined, but the moral faculties are not. If they are men of science, and 
are not truly great, they have studied the works of God to little purpose. They 
have examined the externals of natural objects, but have neglected the internals. 
They have studied the materiality of objects, but have passed by in silent 
neglect the most important of all — their spirituality. For there is a meaning, 
and a powerful meaning, in every natural object, from the minutest atom, to 
the most sublime manifestation of Divine power ; and this meaning is spiritual 
— ^religious — ^leading the mind of the student up towardthe God of the Universe, 
and the investing Him with infinite perfection in all his attributes. The true 
scholar finds that the more he purifies his moral nature, the truer and more 
enlivening are his conceptions of the Creator, of the relations which humanity 
sustains to Him, and of the beauty and sublimity of His works. Here, then, 
is a kind of education which rises above all the sectarian restraints for which 
the bigoted are quarreling, that gives expansion to the spirit, religion to the 
soul, and a constantly progressive elevation to the whole mind. 

Again, the enormous expense of law, is the consequence of the vicious 
character of the people. Reform this character, and the expense is avoided. 
A true education must inevitably work this reform. If many whose intellects 
are disciplined, but whose moral faculties are neglected, are vicious, what 
must be the character of those whose whole mind is neglected ? Many indi- 
viduals whose education has disciplined their thoughts alone, are morally 
upright, because of the native strength of the moral faculties which are ever 
ready to prompt in the path of rectitude which the intellect points out. But 
multitudes act contrary to the highest good of themselves and the world, because 
of the inability of their reasoning faculties to demonstrate the right and point 
the way. How often do we hear the apology, " I did not think." Most of 
our criminal and vicious men do not think — are not aware of the real conse- 
quences of their misconduct. They do not understand vice and folly to be 
destructive of their own highest good. The poet understood this philosophy 
when he put into the mouth of an unfortunate being-"> 
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" AIw ! St B«Ter was kk 917 loiil 

To play ao ill a part ! 
Bnt eYiI ia wronght by want of thovf ht, 

A« well aa want of heart." . 

If, then, we would make the people moral, and aave the expense of law, we 
must not only have a correct and thoroagh educational system, but all must be 
brought within the reach of its advantages. Give the people the moral char- 
acter which will make them despise all wrong, and be as mindful of the 
interests of their fellows as they are for their own, and all our courts will 
be rendered useless, and the large, respectable and talented class of lawyers 
can turn their at^ntion to more congenial and useful pursuits. 

Man ia subjeet to law — ^mentally and physically. One of the laws of 
progress. Constant development is the duty and deatiny of man* If he obey 
this law, his pi^thway of life will be pleasant, and he will fee! a constant 
Increase of purity and joy. But if be disobey it, the penalty, which Lb 
vice and unhappiness, will surely punish the disobedience^ The world of 
man is weighed down by this violation of law, and the sooner the human 
family return to duty the sooner will humanity be regenerated. 

The administration of civil law «iid the legal pvofeasioo, are founded oa 
violations of natural law* The people will lie, cheat, steal and otherwise 
maltreat one another, and they most pay the expenses of their own puniehnrat 

2, The cost of ignorance is seen, secondly, in the enormous expenditures 
consequent upon disease. 

Who will say that a men is doomed by nature to endure the pasga oi f^ick- 
uess and the constant torture of ruined health ? Can aucb a requieitioa be 
reconciled with that boundless benevolence seen in every object of the nuiterial 
world ? Has God created the fowls of the air, clothe(f them with Wutifid 
attire, fiHed their throats with the sweetest melody, and given them a conetaBl 
fullness of joy while he has doomed man> the moat wonderful and glmous 
manifestation of His ereatlve energy, to pain and intolerable suffering ? It 
cannot be-*and those who otherwise conclude, can have but a faint coQceptioo 
of the character of the Most High. Has He spread out upon tbe earth tho 
most inspiring aeenery, clothed tbe plains and hills with glowing yerdure, 
bearing upon a thousand branches the most delicious fruity and planted all 
about us flowers of splendid hues which are all eminently calculated tp minis- 
ter to comfort and pleasure, and yet by sending poison through our veins^ and 
racking our bodies with anguish, made them all but manifestations of his 
mockery and cruelty 1 The fruit hangs before our lips, and the diseased body 
is unfit to receive it ; the flowers are spread out in gorgeous beauty before os, 
hut the broken spirit is unable to enjoy them ; mirth and pleasure seem to 
abound about u^ but our pains prevent our participation in the general joyance. 
No, no-*God Omnipotent and All-benevolent is not the author of our troubka. 
We have called down all our woes upon our heads* We have violated the 
Uws of our being, and sickness, deformity and vice are the terrible penalties. 
Our ignorance of the laws of nature and the deplorable consequences of their 
violation, has involved ^9 in most of the expense of the medical profession. 
We move along in ignorance and recklessness as long as the body can 
support our abuses, and then W9 call in the physician to mend our di80^ 
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dewd sjTSlems and fesiore ub to health. Ah ! folly of follies ! to remain 
in ignoraacey shut out from the inner sanctuary of intellectual delight, 
pttrauing that which satiafieth not and is a canker to the bedy, when, did 
we pursfjie our calling, the study of ourselires, and the unirerse of God, we 
should iUnminate our pathway of life and live in a paradise of pleasure ! 

How much, we ask, would the numerous fees we pay to these physicians 
do toward giving to every one that mental development which his dignity 
and happiness demand ! Many books have been written on economy ; but 
a book is needed on the economy of education, a book that will arouse the 
world from its stupidity and lethargy on this subject and make man appre* 
ciate himself as the son of the Eternal God. 

9. The cost of ignorance is seen in the crimes and vices that fill the land. 

AA our penitentiaries, jails, asylums and poor houses, are standing wit- 
nesses of the profligacy and e^cpense of ignorance. None will deny this 
who believe that God did not ordain crime, insanity and poverty as the 
unavoidable afflictions of a portion of his children. For, if he did not decree- 
their existence in spite of all that man can do, they must have come upon 
UB in consequence of wrong action ; but if he did decree them, man is not 
blameable for the most outrageous crimes that ever disturbed the quiet of 
man. No one will dare adopt this absurdity; consequently we must all 
agree that these evils are apon Us as penalties for violations of law. Seeing 
that this is the fact, is it not astonishing that man should bring distaress Upon 
himself 1 No person should put his hand in the fire ; why? because he 
knows the result of such an act, and dreads the pafn. But he is daily 
doing that which is as destructive to his happiness ; why ? because, he is 
ignorant of the result, and he is not aware of the pangs that will certainly 
rack hie body. Ignorance therefore, is the cause of all our afflictions, and 
to escape them we must be educated. Seeing, then, that the acquisition of 
knowledge and mental and physical development constitute the true business 
of their lives, on which hangs our highest good, is it not a matter of 
amazement that so little efibrt is put forth by tiie people to properly educate 
the rising generation ? If Education were properly appreciated, it would be 
the great theme of conversation among the people. Neither the Magnetic 
Telegraph nor any work of human genius or power would ever occasion so 
much general interest as the question, how shall your youth be instructed. 
But as it is, few who feel the importance of the subject, attempt to force it 
upon the attention of the people, and they complain of their importunities and 
cowardly shrink from the attempt to promote universal emancipation from 
ignohmce, wrong and unhappiness. 

4. The cost of ignc»rance is also seen in the many modes iii which money 
is expended for that which absolutely injures us, or at least does us no good. 

For argument on this point, we refer to the cofi^-houses and dram-shops 
that fill our cities and country. The excessive use of intoxicating drinks, not 
only blasts all our happiness and distresses those dependent upon us, but a 
moderate indulgence even is positively injurious. It sends throughout the 
eystem an unnatural heat and disturbs that equilibrium of feeling which is 
essential to health, happiness and long life. What we want, to banish this 
pernicious indulgence and save the enormous expenditures it occasions, is, a 
BK>re elevated consciousness — a higher moral tone. The person of the purest 
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virtue would no more use that which either injures, or benefits Mm not^ than 
he would defraud his neighbor, or stain his hands with crime* He^nows he 
has no right to injure himself, to mar in the least, the glorioua image in 
which he was created, and consequently he wonld religiously abstain from 
every act that would tend to this result. Neither would he expend hisinmey 
for tliat which is useless, though he were as rich as Croesus, because he mourns 
over the evils that afflict the world, and to their removal would he studiously 
apply his means. He would revolt at the thought of wasting money, whilst 
by a judicious application, it would alleviate the sorrows of a single individual. 

But how can this exalted virtue be attained ? Do you not admit the race to 
be susceptible of it ? Has not every man the necessary faculties wbich^by 
development would thus elevate him ? He has, the Christian must admit, else 
he would not be held accountable — he has, the atheist, even, will admit, upon 
scrutinizing the conduct of even the basest being that exists. 

May not, then, all the expense of which we speak be justly chargeable to 
ignorance ? Besides, there are many other ways in which money is uselessly 
expended that the reader can readily suggest to himself. How far would the 
cost of indulging our unnatural appetites and perverted passions go toward 
properly educating every child in the land ? If there were morality enough in 
the world all this expenditure would be saved, and our surplus means devoted 
to the education and redemption of the race. But as these people now are, it 
is more agreeable to injure themselves, (ignorantly it may be,) than to unite in 
working a great good. Man in* his moral debasement prefers destroying his 
own happiness rather* than minister to that of another. We have thus glanced 
at some of the items of expenditure, in which our ignorance involves us. Is 
it not evident that it costs vastly more to support the ignorance of the people, 
than to give every son and daughter of the rising generatien a thorough men- 
tal culture 1 Does not economy suggest much improvement in our practice in 
relation to this matter ? 

But all the deplorable consequences of deficient mental discipline, cannot be 
estimated in a pecuniary point of view alone. The loss to our pocket is a 
trifle — is nothing; compared with the eternal loss to our minds, our characters, 
our happiness. 

We speak now to those who believe they have a deathless existence. Yon 
believe your spirits are destined to an eternity of life and happiness. Have you 
ever considered upon what your happiness in another world will depend ? Do 
you, who possess a comfortable morality and care little about your intellectual 
and spiritual elevation, expect to realize that joy and occupy that sublime 
position which will be attained by the greatest minds of the age ? * * 
* * * * A sounder religious philosophy represents the future. life 
as a life of eternal progress for every -soul, and assigns to every one^ after 
death, a rank according to his greatness and goodness. This philosophy tells 
him that every wrong act, whether ignorantly performed or not, is ai\ eternal 
wrong to his soul, the consequences of which cannot by an efifort be avoided ; 
that every neglect of improvement is attended b|^ an eternal diminution of 
happiness ; that no reform can atone for the past, but all it can do is to turn 
us about and guard our conduct for the future. This will be endorsed by every 
one who concedes that vice is hurtful to the mind, and the exercise of virtue 
is beneficial. Simple neglect of our spiritual nature during a year^ placet it 
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forev^ as far below the poiition it would occupy as the proper imprayement of 
that year would have advanced it. If, instead of neglect, a year of wickednesa 
be pursued, the mind is contracted — debased, and will enjoy through all 
eternity as much less than it would, as the year's disobedience diminished its 
capacity, and the year's neglect restrained its development. 

It is, therefore, no trifling matter, for a human soul to be left in ignorance, 
for eternal interests are at stake. Our future position does not depend wholly 
upon the purity of our virtue ; but with this, it depends upon the extent Gi 
our acquirements and the power of our minds. The practice of virtue has the 
same relation to our moral sentiments, as scientific investigations bear to our 
intellectual powers ; both serve to increase mental power, that which raises u& 
in the spiritual world.-^JHeraW of Truth, 



From the Teacher Taught. 

MORAL EDUCATION— ITS IMPORTANCE— THE BIBLE. 

Pi^iLTo, in his writings, teaches that the end of education and of the 
instruction of youth is to make them better ; not simply more intellectual, but 
more moral. He says of Pericles, he " filled Athens with temples, theatres, 
statues, and public buildings ; beautified it with the most famous monuments, 
and set it off with ornaments of gold ; but can any one name the man, native 
or foreigner, old or young, that he made wiser or better ?" From the time 
of Pericles, the Athenians began to degenerate ; they became idle, effeminate, 
babblers, and busy-bodies, fond of extravagance and vain superfluity. 

Education, in the common and popular sense, is limited to the cultivation 
of the intellect, and to an acquaintance with the elements of useful knowledge. 
One is said to be well educated who has been accurately taught the rudiments 
of what is called learning. Let it be remembered, that he is not in the true 
sense educated who is not made wiser and better. 

Man has not only an intellect, but a heart ; not only reason and judgment, 
but passions. In childhood and youth, the emotions are strongest ; the facul- 
ties of the understanding are not developed until a later period. In the infant, 
the lowest active emotion, such as a desire for food, is first developed ; at a 
later period the passive emotions, as fear, love, anger, kc, begin to be 
developed. Every thing around children is calculated to call forth and exercise 
the passions. We do not find it necessary to strengthen them ; the great 
thing is to guard, control, or direct them properly ; they must be curbed, and 
brought under the dominion of the understanding, the faculties of which would 
unfold more slowly. Education has something to do with the heart as well 
as the head. 

In educating the understanding, we teach children the principles of science, 
both the theoretical and pr^tical ; but what shall we teach children in order 
to elevate the tone of their moral feelings, and qualify them to act well their 
pert in the various relations of life 1 A knowledge of gfeography, arithmetic, 
• and philosophy, will not make children more honest, nor more fond of truth* 
Every day's experience gives proof of this* The fraternity of forgersj 
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9Windlen^ and cheats, so nnmerous and formidabley consifsts for the naost part 
of those whose intellects have heen cultivated by science'; but their moral 
edacatioii having been neglected, their learning is a curse to them and aU 
about them. What book shall be used as a text-book by those who woidd 
give moral instruction ? I answer, the Bible is the Book thai mnst be used 
for this purpose. A high tone of morals cannot be expected in any community 
from which the Bible is excluded. The principles inculcated in this book, 
coming, as they do, from " Him in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being,*' and being enforced, as they are, by such powerful motives, cannot be 
taught without producing some beneficial results. The truths contained in 
this book, God has directed us to communicate to children. <'Thon shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up." (Deut. vi. 7.) Children are to be brought 
up '' in the nurture and admonition of the Lord," i. e., they are to be brought 
up '< in the instruction and information of the Lord," in a knowledge of the 
i^riptures. All men are required to search the Scriptures, to adopt them as 
the rule of lifd. If it be asked, "How shall a young man (a youth) cleanse 
his way V the answer is, " By giving heed thereto according to thy word." 
If God designed the Bible to be a light to the feet, and a lamp to the patli^f 
children, then we have no right to withhold it from them. It has heeit the 
text-4)ook of morals to the children and youth of New England, from the 
beginning, and it has been like salt, preserving the people from corruption. 
Its principles, wherever faithfully inculcated, have produced internal quietness, 
sweetened all the relations of social and domestic lif^, imparted moral conrage 
for the discharge of difficult duties, smoothed the pillow of the sick and ^ing, 
and thrown a light upon the darkness of the grave. 

All who have read this volume with diligence and care, I have no doubt, 
are fully convinced that its influence upon the moral condition of the commu- 
nity is highly beneficial. Boyle, an English philosopher of the sixteenth 
century, testified that " the Bible is a matchless volume, which it is impossible 
to study too much, or to prize too highly." Sir Isaac Newton said, ** We 
account the Scriptures the most sublime philosophy." Sir Christopher Hutton, 
an eminent statesman, advised his friends to study the Bible seriously ; for, 
said he, " it is deservedly accounted a piece of excellent knowledge to under- 
stand the laws of the land and the customs of a man's country ; how much 
more to know the statutes of Heaven and the laws of eternity, those eternal 
and immutable laws of righteousness !" 

It is easy to collect testimonies in favour of the study of the Bible. Not 
only philosophers and statesmen, but judges, poets, orators, and indeed men 
in all ranks of life, have found it an antidote for moral evlL Lord Byioia 
recommends the Bible in the following lines : — 

*' Within this awfal volame lies 
The mystery of mysteries ; 
O ! happy they, of human race. 
To whom our God has. given grace 
To hear, to read, to fear, and pray. 
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But better had tbey ne'ei been bom 
Who read to doubt, or read to acoro." 

f he Bible k the book from which those leflsons of moral instractioii sre to 
be derived, with which the minds of ehildren and youth ought very early to 
be imbued. 

Some perhaps may say, that school-teachers are hired to teach the elements 
of human sciences. It is true, but this is not all ; correct moral principles 
must be inculcated in the Common School ; for a portion of the children, in 
almost every school district, will grow up under the influence of immoral 
instruction, if they do not receive it from the school-teacher. Their parents 
will not teach them, and they seldom if ever attend a Sabbath school ; unless, 
therefore, moral and religious instruction be made to bear upon them in these 
nurseries for training the jroung, they will be nuisances to society. The 
State very wisely directs the Teachers of Common Schools, " to exert their 
their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth, pommitted 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred 
regard to truth ; love to their country, humanity, «nd universal benevolence ; 
aobi^iety, industry, and frugality ; chastity, moderation, and temperance ; and 
those other virtues which are the ornament of human society, and the basis 
upon which a free constitution is founded ; and it shall be the duty of 
such iastructers to endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities 
will admit, into a clear understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned 
virtues, to preserve and perfect our free constitution, and secure the blessings 
of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point out to 
them the evil tendency of the opposite vices." 

I am aware that there is a great diversity of opinion in regard to the manner 
in which the Bible ought to be used. Some would use it as a reading boc^ ; 
but others think that to use it for a common and secular purpose will destroy) 
or rather prevent, the formation of those sacred associations that ought to 
cluster around the Bible. I confess myself to be of this number. I think it 
should not be considered as a book in which the child is to be drilled in 
emphasis, cadence, inflection, and pauses. I would have children read from it 
once a-day, but I would endeavor to impress upon their minds, that it is a 
more important book than the one in which they usually read ; that God is its 
author ; that He requires all to be doers of his word, as well as hearers or 
readers, and that we '^ shall be judged out of those things written" in the book. 

A school-teacher of a former generation mentions the following ihethod 
of using the Bible in school : — Two or three times in a-week, he told his 
pupils to study hard thirty minutes, and then they might lay down their books 
and he would tell them a story. He always selected a story from the Bible, 
and related it in a familiar, but serious and dignified style. When he had 
finished, he would ask the scholars if any of them recollected to have ever 
heard or read the story. Sometimes a scholar would recognise it, and some- 
times not. They were then told to turn to a certain chapter and verse, and 
read the stpfy for themselves. By this means a very great desire was awakened 
among the children to read the Bible through At the close of his school one 
winter, he found that several children had begun to read the Bible in course ; 
some had gone alinost half way through. Among the children that winter that 
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were most eager to read, were two or three from the family jof a Deist, who 
was opposed to employing this man to instruct. At the close of the school 
the Deist voted to employ him a month or two longer, and proposed raising Mb 
wages five dollars per month, provided he would not stay without. He said he 
found the children wovM learn, and he was willing they should read the Bible, 
if the teacher would make good scholars of them. 

. Similar to this was the method adopted by another teacher, contemporary 
with, the former. On Saturday he would tell the children some singular fact^ 
and request them to find the story, and read the chapter containing it on Mon- 
day, instead of the usual reading lesson. One object was, to induce the 
childretn to spend their Sabbaths in searching the Scriptures. It had the desired 
effect. His lessons were given out in this manner : "You may find the chap- 
ter that tells about the king whose eyes were put out ;" or, the chapter that 
tells about the king's son who was lamed by the carelessness of his nurse ;'* 
Of, " you may read about the captain who was cured in consequence of what 
a little captive girl told him of the ability of a prophet to heal him." 

There is another method that has been adopted with very beneficial results. 
If a child is angry, or if ady scholar exhibits a contentious spirit, let a class 
read on the occasion selections of Scripture touching that subject ; or if any 
scholar tells lies, is disobedient to parents, or is indolent, or profane, or con- 
ducts in any way improperly, appeal to the law and testimony of God on tlie 
subject, and require the offender, or the class to which he belongs, to read on 
appropriate selection from the Bible. Selections should be made by the teacher 
at his leisure, and kept in readiness. 

If the Bible is used somewhat in the manner now recommended, it will not 
fail to produce a beneficial effect upon the consciences, the passions, and upon 
the intellects of the rising generation. In schools where the Bible is used, 
and acknowledged as the standard of morality and religion, as containing the 
principles of Common Law, there will be more order and quietness ; the child- 
ren will be more easily governed, and will make greater proficiency in their 
studies. It seems that the human mind, while the powers of the intellect are 
unfolding and strengthening, need the influence of the Bible to curb the pas- 
sions, and throw light upon the conscience. If facts prove the truth of this 
position, as I think they do, then the theories spun in the study of speculative 
philosophers, against the use of the Bible, fall at once. I know teachers, who, 
by the aid of moral power, by moral instruction and example, have succeeded 
well in promoting the intellectual improvement of the young, when it was plain 
th^t tljey had not mental vigor enough to sustain themselves. 

What is true of schools is true of individuals ; every men needs that influence 
which the Bible is fitted to produce, in order to give a proper balance to his 
mind, and to oast light upon the path of duty. Sir William Jones was in the 
constant habit of studying the sacred volume ; Boerhaave spent the first hour 
of each day in reading the Scriptures. It may be said of Milton, Locke, 
Matthew Hale, and many others distinuuished for their scientific and. literary 
attainments, that they were constant and delighted readers of the Bible. 

It is pleasing to know that so many teachers are inclined to watch over the 
morals as well as the minds of children. It is a sound doctrine, that << the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge." In order to derive the 
f re&test possible benefit from such instructiooi and that benefit without which 
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New England, and all the States in the Unions will sink in the scale of moral 
worth, parents must feel its importance more deeply* If they can teach them 
the Scriptures at home, still it is important, that he who informs the understand* 
ing, should at the same time attempt to improve the heart If parents only 
preferred teachers who would educate the whole soul of a child, the emotions 
and afiections, as well as the memory, reason, and imagination, and would 
signify that preference, teachers, I have no doubt, would qualify themselves for 
that department. As it is, they give moral instruction or not, as they please* 
I know a small town in this State that formerly furnished many school-teachers. 
Within twenty years, two of their teachers have been laid in a drunkard's 
grave, another has been put into the State's Prison, and two others have 
embraced infidel sentiments. Wo to the youth of New England, if such men 
are to be their teachers 1 

Plutarch says, respecting the customs of the ancient Greeks, << It is our 
lash ion to discuss whether virtuous habits and upright living can be taught ; 
we also \i^onder that skilful orators, good architects, and navigators are so 
plenty, while good mm are l^nown only by report ; they are as rare as giants 
or Cyclops. We are. taught to play on musical instruments, how to read, to 
put on clothes, and to prepare food ; but the object for which all this is done, 
to wit, to live a good and useful life^ remains untaught." Is it not too true, 
that how to live a good and useful life^ too often remains untaught in the 
Common School ? How few teachers, when asked what they do in their pro- 
fession, can say, ^< I teach the children of my country to like that which is 
^ood r 



fr^m the N, T. DUtriet School Joutnal. 

TO MOTHERS— <« WHO EDUCATES YOUR CHItlDREN.'' 

In the year 1800, Bonaparte met the accomplished Madame De St&el, at 
Copet. She having requested a private audience, spoke to the first Consul 
of the powerful means afforded by bis situation to provide for the happiness of 
France, and made an eloquent display of her own plans for the accomplishment 
of that object, which she was desirous to have that giant among great men 
adopt in his management of public affairs. He heard her patiently, until she 
had finished her speech, when he cooly asked, " Who educates your children, 
Madame V 

What must have been the effect of that very significant question upon the 
mind of that great woman ! She had, in the opinion of the discerning 
First Consul, neglected the most important of all duties — the education of her 
children, to waste the energies of her gifted mind upon a fruitless effort to 
ameliorate the condition of France. Her objects were laudable, but the 
sacrifice was too great, and therefore she found^ the most severe rebuke in the 
question, " Who educates your children ?" We have no disposition to cen- 
sure the course taken by that most accomplished lady, whose writings will ever 
live to adorn the literature of France. We wish merely to put the same 
question to every mother in the land, and request her serious consideration . of 
its import. It was one that Madame De Stael, the most learned and accom- 
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pushed woman of ber day, could not aaawet ; she bad neglected this fint and 
most binding of all obligations^ and conseqaently felt more deeply the sting of 
aelf-reproacb which Bonaparte*s question created. She neglected the edncatioii 
of hei^ children that she might elevate her own positiony and shine among the 
most eminent of French authors. Bat bow Is it with mothers in our eoonfry 1 
Is it not often the case that the most tVivial things upon which the human mind 
can resti will interfere with the snbiimest of all the duties imposed upon the 
mother---duties which ajOfect her own happiness and that of her children-^^atiee 
which, if well performed, will bring the richest reward to soeiety, and confer 
inestimable blessings upon children and parents. 

I|ow often we are told when asking mothers to visit the school, that the/ 
have no time, by those who will waste hoars in decorating their person to 
spend an evening at a party ? How much time is worse than wasted at home, 
which should be devoted to the education of their children by those mothers 
who never inquire about the condition of the school, the character of the 
Teacher, or the appliances by which their sons and daughters are to be quali- 
fied for an honorable and useful career in life ? To them we submit the 
question, ** who educates your children V 

The same mother who can deny the child a necessary school book, or suitable 
reading matter at home and who can refuse to take a well conducted paper foe 
the improvement of her family, will spend many times their cost for ribbons 
and gewgaws to meet the arbitrary and foolish demands of fashionable life^ 
and plead the necessity of *^ keeping up appearances" for her gross perversion 
of the means God has given her to enrich the minds of those she loves. To 
such an one we say, when you stand before the glass arranging your useless 
ornaments, ponder well the question ^* who educates your children ?" Cease 
to deny the proper means of improvement to your family — that you may con- 
sume their cost in doing homage to the shrine of fashion. There are thou- 
sands who pay the teacher most grudgingly and ask almost a gratuitous service 
at his hands, and yet lavish money most freely to gratify a senseless vanity. 
They act as if the body was of more value than the soul, and as if a pleasure 
party was worth more to society than a school. 

The mother who can find more enjoyment in a dress-displaying, gossip- 
making assemblage than in the well-conducted school to which her children 
are sent for instruction, will feel, unless the God of this worM has destroyed 
her sense of maternal obligations, no slight rebuke in the answer she gives to 
the question '^ who educates your children V 

Would you give a satisfactory answer to this question, go to the school 
aftd there learn what are the privileges it affords your children — ^become 
acquainted with the Teacher— sustain him by a generous and grateful sympathy, 
in discharging those duties you have delegated to him, and aid him by liberally 
providing for the educational wants of your children, and by faithfully devoting 
your time to their mental and moral improvement when out of school. Act 
upon common sense principles in this matter, and manifest as much interest in 
the adorning of the mind as you do for their bodily comfort, and you will be 
able to render an answer to the question " who euucates tour childrbn f 
that will satisfy your conscience, and meet the requirements of your obligations 
to your children and to society. 
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JIVmi ikeIf,T^ Tuukem' AdweaU. 

SUPRRFICIAL TEACHING. 

It was die eastom of a former age to study much in order to become good 
scholars. Every great attaimnent in literature and science was accomplished 
by much toil and application* No one even suspected that there wbm any short 
cut to superior scholarship. It was even- a standard adage that there was do 
royal road to geometry. Or in other words^ that the learner cannot overcome 
difficolties without his own exertions* It was the custom that teachers should 
exact tasks of the scholars — that scholars should be required to study'—that 
teachers should labor to inculcate $noral precepts, and store the minds of 
learners with the elements of those sciences which they were required to teach. 
In order to this end^ there was line upon line and precept upon precept to be 
given. It was the duty of the teacher to use all the means of enforcement 
consistent with a proper exercise of mildness and authority, to encourage and^ 
persuade the pupil to the exercise of judgment and memory, and sometimes to 
correct his delinquency if necessary, by penal proceedings. 

But the people of this age of progression cannot rest upon antiquated theo- 
ries, nor be content to re-enact what has been done a thousand times in a 
prescribed way. Possibly there is a better way, and why should not tbe 
psychological discoveries^ of transcendental philosophy in other lands, be 
applicable to the unfolding mind in ours ? And why should we not 
make progress in teaching, and find out new processes and labour-saving 
methods of mental expansion and develbpment comparable with the discoveries 
in other departments of philosophical research ? These inquiries are specious 
and plausible, but they betray great ignorance of the human mind. We had 
thought that the pouring-in process had by this time revealed its own fallacy, 
and that teachers would betake themselves to teaching, and put their scholars 
to study, instead of substituting pleasing lectures. Illustrations in many 
places are the peculiar business of the teacher, and lectures, to minds some- 
what matured, will seldom be over-estimated ; but the substitution of these for 
reading and reflection cannot be too severely condemned. They seem to be 
a devise by which the immature mind is dazzled by the trappings and adorn- 
ments of an interesting presentation, instead of becoming indoctrinated and 
instructed in the preliminary details of an elementary education* The mind 
must be trained. Continuous and regular exercise give to the mental faculties 
strength and power, just as they do to the physical. Repetition and tautology, 
though a fault in rhetoric, is necessary in teaching. He who supposes a 
whole class has learned a subject because he told them, once, will beyond all 
controversy be a very poor teacher. He must illustrate, explain, repeat again 
and again, if he would have a class of well-taught scholars, and the scholar 
must read and consider again and again, if he would be a good scholar. The 
good teacher is patienti persevering, industrious, good tempered, — ^indeed a 
man of all the virtues. 



True Virtue.'^There is no viitne that adds so noble a charm to the first tntts of 
beauty, as that which exerts itself in watching over the tranqaility of an aged parent. 
There are no tears that give so noble a lustre to the cheek of innocence, as the 
tears of filial sorrow. 
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NOBILITY OP LABOR. 

Lobar is of Divine origin. The first work ever performed upon the globe 
was executed by the hand of the Almighty. He implanted the ore bed^ deep in 
the secret recesses of the earth. By his hands the stately pines and the 
towering oaks were made to grow. He made the waters to flow in their 
destined channel. All for what purpose 1 Was it that they should ever 
remain thas ? If no one labored, the great designs of Deity is furnishing 
the raw material for the use of man would never be fulfilled. But why did 
not the Creator himself perform this work ? The same Power that created 
the iron ore, might with the same ease have spoken into existence shovels, 
fires, stoves, and various domestic utensils, and thus have furnished them to 
man without farther efibrt on his part. The same Being that spoke into 
existence the trees and the forest, mifi^ht have furnished man with houses ready 
built, ships prepared for sea, tables, chairs, and all the implements now in 
use. All these could have been pr^ented to man without efibrt or labor on 
his part. 

But then the designs of God would have been thwarted. It is necessary 
that men should labor, and giving him the materials and the ability, urges 
him onward and prepares him for that high and holy existence for which he 
has been created. 

He wbo refuses to labor then, disobeys the law of (rod, perverts nature^ 
weakens his intellectual faculties, and by requiring his fellows to labor too 
much, that they may be supported in idleness, becomes an enemy to his race 
and is only unworthy of a place in the workshop of the Great Arcbit^t. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



J%e Sanctity of C%i^oo^.— What then alight on slave-coasts or battle fields, or ia 

are children really ? Their constant pre- prison for execution ; and sometimes in 

sence, and their oflen disturbing wants, flowery valleys, and on lofty moumaiBS, 

conceal fi'om us the charms of these angelic sometimes in a most baleful sometimes in 

forms which we know not how to name a most holy age, and after the loss of their 

with sufficient beauty and tenderness— only fether, they seek an adopted one here 

Wossoms, dew-drops, stars, butterflies, below. * '^ • • I can endure a naelan- 

But when you kiss and love them, you give choly man, but not a melancholy child ; the 

and feel all their names ! A single child former, in whatever slough he may sink, 

upon the earth would seem to us a wonder- c*^ yet raise his eyes either to the kingdom 

ful angel, come from some distant home, of reason or hope ; but the little child ia 

who, unaccustomed to our strange Ian- entirely absorbed and weighed down by 

guage, manners, and air, looked at us «ne black poison drop of the present.— 

speechless and inquisitorial, but pure as a Richter, 

Raflaelle's infant Jesus ; and hence, we — ~" 

can always adopt every new child into the For PareTvfs.^Jt is easy to spoil a Son, 

child's place, but not every new friend into —There are very few can bear the hand of 

the friend's place. Anddailyfrom the un- indulgence without injury. In our conn- 

known world these pure beings are 'sent try, in most instances, those who are to be 

upon the wild earth ; and sometimes they great or useful must make themselves so by 
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their own exertions, and often by very 
vigorous effort. In nine cases out of ten 
the young fellow who fi^]^, that he i^ pro- 
vided for, that his father is rich/will relax 
his exertions, and become a poor fool, 
whatever may be his occupation. There 
is nothing so destructive to the morals, and, 
we may add, to the peace of any commu- 
nity, as the neglect of -par^ts,* rich or poor, 
to teach their sons the importance of being 
early engaged in some active emjllloyiiient* 
Too many of the citistens of every place, 
under the influence of false pride, suffer 
their sons, after quitting their schools, to 
lounge about the public offices and taverns 
of their place of residence, rather than 
cause them to engage, in some important 
branches of the mechanic arts, or force 
them, by dint of their own industry and 
energies to seek their fortune, in other pur- 
suits. Nothing is more .detestable in our 
eye than to see a healthy good-looking 
youth, breaking Ibose from the restraints of 
honorable industry, returning to his father's 
domicile for support.^and loafing about it, 
rather than pursuing some occupation 
which will not only " support himself but 
grive gratification to his worthy parents ' 
We would say to every father who has such 
a son, be he rich or poor— rather drive him 
to ** cut hiscordof wood a-day,*' than suffer 
him to spend his time in idleness. " An 
idle head is the devil's worksl^op," and we 
may add that the hands are the implements 
he employs to executehis dark designs. 

How to *6 a il|a»»— When Carlyle was 
asked by a young person to point out what 
course of reading he thought best to make 
him a man, replied in his characteristic 
manner :' ** tt is not by hooks alone, or by 
books chiefly, that a man is in all points a 
man.' Study to do faithfully whatsoever 
thing in your actual situation, then and 
now, you fiad .either expressly or tacitly 
laid down at your charge— that, is, your 
post ; stand in it like a true soldier. Silently 
devour the many chagriils of it,— all situa- 
tions have many, and see you. Him not to 
quit it, without doing all that is your duty. 

The Way to Succeed ^ the World,'^A 
man thw enters the world must be indus- 
trious, but not affected; in disclpsipg his 
abilities; the best way is to observe a 



gradation, for the slowest steps to great- 
ness are the most secure ; but swift rises 
are often attendedwith precipitate fall, and 
what is soonest got, is generally shortest 
in the possession. 

Ancient BooA;5.— Pausanias relates that 
a book by Hesiod was written on leaves o 
lead, and Herodotus mentions the use of 
skins by the lonians when papyrus was 
scarce, whjch seems to show that he wrote ' 
on papyrus, or the manufacture of the 
paper ** reeds of Egypt," which grew by 
the brooks. -Pliny mentions linen books, 
and Virgil alludes ,to books that were made 

. of the inner end rind of the elm. The 
waxen hand tablets of the ancients are 
well known, ' which were inscribed upon 
by the point of the Style, and smoothed 

.with its flat end. 

Man*s Abilides,»^No man knows what 
he can do till he is fully rek>lved to do 
whatever he can. When men have thought, . 
themselves obligated to set about any bus- 
iness in good earnest, they have done that 
which their indolence made them suppose 
impossible. There are several abilities 
unknown to the possessor, which he did 
in the mind, for want of an occasion to call 
them fdrth. 

To neglect the moral element in man, 
while we cultivate the lower propensities* 
is tp mistake the plan of the Creator, who 
has endowed him with all the facuhies of a 
brute, and all the capacities of a demon, 
but has, also made him a little lower than 
the angels by lighting within him that 
flame which .burns with a celestial light, 
significant of its heavenly origin ; it is. to 
let this celestial flame go out while we 
minister fuel to the consuming fires of the 
bnital and demoniacal part of one's nature. 
And is pot this sentiment true ? ' To 
parents, guardians and teachers, then, let 
me say, whatever else ye may do, or leave 
undone, O f neglect not moral education' 
•^Reo, 0« .B.: Emerson, 

Wisdom alloWjS npthjng to be. good that 
will not be so forever; no man to be happy 
but he that needs no other happiness than 
what he has within'himself ; no man to be 
great that is not master of himself. 
Z 
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EOiTORiAL DEPARTMENT. 



FIRST VOLUME OF TH^ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

This nnmlmr completes the first Volume of the Jmtmal of Ethioaiwn f&r 
Upper Canada; and we trast the intimations given in the Prospectus of 
it haye been faithfully fMlfiUed. To the very lai]ge portion of the pnhlic press 
of diflbrent parties that have favorably noticed the Jmtmal of Education and 
recommended it to the support of their readersi we desire to express our 
grateful, acknowledgeqMOts ; aod especially are we grateful to the District 
Superintendents! most of whom have so cordially and efficiently seconded our 
exertions in diffusing educational information. Our sincere thanks are also 
presented to several Clergymen who have most generously and successfully 
contributed to the circulation of this Journal. The Alphabetical Index presents 
a tabular view of the various topics which have occupied the pages of the pre- 
sent volume. We have, however^ had chiefly a fourfold object in view : 1. 
An expositicn of the principlesi and provisions and objects of the System of 
Common Schools in Upper Canada. 2. The qualifications, obligatSoos and 
mutual relstions and duties of Trusteesi Parents and School Teachers. 3. 
The importance of Normal School Instruction for the elevation of the Common 
Schools of the country. 4. The importance and great advantages of a thoroogb, 
Christian, Common School education to the several classes of our industrious 
population. These subjects, we have felt, demanded the most promineot place 
in a preliminary volume of an Educational Journal ; and in p«rsuing them we 
have not been able scarcely to enter upon the educational biography abd history 
of other nations, or on several subjects essentially connected with a complete 
system of public instruction. Nor have we thought it advisable^ in the 
present state of legislation respecting them, to make any reference to Clasaicsl 
and Collegiate Institutions and Systems — ^a subject on which, under other 
circumstances, we should have been happy |o have given the results of £uio- 
pean observation and experience. We have reason to believe the Jommml of 
Edueaiioii has, to some extent, been thus far successful in promoting the 
objects of its establishment ; and the consciousness of this is an ample reward 
for the expense of labor and means which it has cost. 

Having one or two hundred complete sets of the IVrsC Volume of this 
Journal we shall be happy to furnish it to parties wishing to obtain a copy, at 
the usual price— -jFYm 8kUUngt»-^(JSw ATotiee, page 37G«) 
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PROSPliCTUS OP THE SECOND VOLUBIE OP THE 
. JQURHM. OF EDVCAtlOJ^. 

We pnrpoee to cbnthiue this Joaraal for tlie year 1849. Its fonn will be 
ijoftTto intend of octavo* TJiIb diaiige of form Id adopted not from choice^ 
but fnm. neceiMity, in order to secure to the subscribers to it the advantage of 
9uwapaper in the ptaee bf fmmfhiei-p^itage. While' the subjects which have 
given character to the first volume of this Journal will not be lost -eight of, 
aik>ther leading ^object of the second volume will be School ARCmtBoroRB — 
for the elucidadon and improvement of which we have already procured several 
engravings, and havo taken steps to procure others ; and in the course of the 
year, we purpose to give engrsvinga of all the bent and most efuitaMe plans of 
6c80pii-B0oe88 (with accoi^panyii^ explanations) which have been recom- 
mended by scl^ authoritleB in the neighbomfing States, as also^eligravings of 
the series of phrne of Coiamon School-houses which have been adopted and 
recommended Vy the Educational Committee of Her Majestys PHvy Council 
in England. The engravtnifs will exceed in number the months of th^ year, 
and will themselves be worth -the subscription price (five shillings) of the 
volume* We doubt not but it will be gratifying to* those 'District Councils 
who have already taken steps to supply e^ery School Section within their 
respective jurisdictions witli t copy of the Jotbnal of Education for 1849, 
that their lightened co-opeiratioft wiH be net by corresponding exettions on 
our part 

AQolhef object of the second volume will be, to explain any modifications 
which nmy.be made in the School hw in connexion with its present proviisions. 

A third and prominent object of the second volume will be, the exposition of 
the m^ilna necessary for carrying into effect provisions which w^ believe will 
shortly be made by the Legislature for the establishment of Common School 
LiBftjjuBs ;' and on the selection of books for that purpose by the Board of 
Education, shoit reviews and characteristic notices of them will be given in 
this Journal, together with the best and cheapest modes of procuring them. 

We hope also to find room in the second volume for some accounts and 
notices oi the systema of public instruction and educational movements of other 
countries, both Eurc^ean and American, as well aa for some articles of misQel- 
laneous literature, such as will be specially entertaining and instructive , to 
young persons. But the educational wants of Upper Canada mu9t command 
our first attention, and determine the character of the Journax of Education. 

Wci ipqspectfully and earnestly soiicit the continued and active co-operation 
of District. Superintendents, Clergymen, and other School officers "and fViends 
of Education in procuring and forwarding subscriptions, as heretofore. All 
subscriptions must be paid in advance ; and no subscription will be laken for 
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less than one year. No part of the suhscriptions will he applied to remmie- 
rate the labour of editing the J'ournal ; but the whole will be expended in 
defraying expenses incurred in connexion with Ittf' publication. 

Editors friendly to the increased circolalioii of the JouarrAX* of Education 
are respectfully requested to direct the ttteaUoii of their readers to the above 
Prospectus of the second volume. . . 



'REPORT OP THE SUPliRTNTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS 

FOR THE BATHURST DISTRICT, 

Jlddressed to the Municijpal Council at its semi-aMHual Session in October, 

Thoagh we have inserted one report on the Schools in this District in the 
present volume of-this Journal, (seepage, 116) and though the report before us 
is almost . exclusively local in its remarks and references, yet they are so 
practical and excellent, that we had selected them for^ insertion when we 
' learned that the Municipal Council had ordered the Report to be printed in 
pamphlet form for wide circulation in the District to which it refers. The 
Rev. Mn Padfibij), the District Superintendent, states that there are 120 
Schools in the District (including twenty-four Townships), all of which, 
with a few Exceptions, such for the most part as were not in operation when 
he ma,de lus visit, he had visited during the last six months ; that the attetod- 
ance of pupils during the summer was thin ; but ** in the course of my visits 
during the winter months, (says Mr. P.), I was much gratified with the 
general improvement of the children, and with the attention and diligence of 
the Teachers. I found the Schools well attended, and the pupils apparently 
very desirous to improve themselves in the various branches of knowledge to 
which their attention was directed.*' Mr. Padfield then notices several Teachers 
and Schools as worthy of special commendation; after which. he dwells at 
considerable length and with much discrimination on the Common School- 
houses generally, with suggestions for their improvement ; one of which is 
that the Council should reqviire the School-houses for the erection of which it 
may impose assessments, to be built according to spme prescribed plan. Mr. 
P. remarks upon the importance of Quarterly School Examinations^ and the 
fact that there has been miich neglect on the part of Visitors (Clergy, Magis- 
trates, and Councillors) in attending them. We subjoin Mr. P.'s excellent 
observations on Text-hooks in Schools, and the concluding paragraph of his 
report : — 

'* On the subject of text books to be used in the Schools, and which, may 
be selected by the Trustees '' from a List of Books, made by the Board of 
Education under the sanction of the Governor in Council,'' I have to observe 
that a greater uniformity is beginning to prevail. Where this provisioiiof the 
Act is carefully attended tOy the advantages are plainly manifest^ and thft 
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improvetnent of the children Ss certain and rapid in proportion* This is a 
point of high importance, hqt one too little thought of. Every person at all 
acquainted with .the business of Education, knows that where proper books 
are used, and the children judiciously classed, a Teacher can effect more in 
one month, with greater ease to himself, and more pleasure to the learner, 
than he could under less favorable circumstances in three. Many parents are 
not aware of the great loss of time occasioned by the diversity of books used 
by their children at School ; and- in Sishool affairs, especially in such settle- 
ments as ours, where the children are so often kept at home to assist their 
parents, the loss of time is the loss of money, and of what is infinitely more 
value than money, — the improvement of the mind thirsting for knowledge. I 
recollect visiting one School last winter, at which 15 children were present, 
iio two of whom had books of the same kind. Each had to be heard separately, 
— ^no class was formed in it, — every one was cut off, as it were, from his 
Bchool-fellows ; there was no community of studies, — no emulation, — ^no desire 
to excel on the part of the scholars ; and an almost endless and certainly most 
tiresome round of lifeless repetition of isolated lessons to be listened to on the 
part of the Teacher." ♦ » ♦♦♦♦••* 

" But upon the whole, in spite of these various hindrances, our Common 
Schools are undoubtedly improving. Though too little siill, — there is yet 
more attention paid to the important subject of elementary education than in 
past years. In the course of time it is to be hoped a more lively regard will 
be awakened, better School-houses will be built, more care and discrimination 
will be exercised in the election of Trustees, parents will become more alive 
to their duties, and all persons will unite to promote so desirable an end as 
the placing of sound and useful instruction in necessary knowledge within the 
reach of the poorest child in the land." 



REPORT OP THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS 
FOR THE BROCK DISTRICT, 

Pretented to the Municipal Council at its Semi-Annual Session in JVovember, 

The statistical part of this Report, we inserted in the October number of 
this Journal. The expository part of it refers to the State of ffke Schools 
visited. School-houses and Furniture, and School Fund for 1847, Parliamen- 
tary Grant fw 1848. 

On all these topics the Rev. Mr. Landon, the District Superintendent, dis- 
plays an intimate and practical acquaintance with the best interests of Common 
Schools, and expresses sound and eUvated views. We are happy to observe 
that the Council has ordered this admirable report to be printed in pamphlet 
form and widely circulated in the District. The circulation of it cannot fail 
to exert a most beneficial infiuence in the Brock District^ especially on the 
subject of qualified Teachers and their salaries, and School-houses and their 
furniture. The remarks on this laat subject we hope to find room for in a 
future number. In the mean time, we qaotd two paragraphs — the one illustra* 
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tiTOoC tbe ipirit tad numier ia which Mr. In has panned his^workiol School 
yi0iutio% the other preaeDtiog a nimoMry view of the Schools in that DietHet 
Mr. h. ny, ^Having, since your last Session, visited all the Schools in opera- 
tion in the District, with two or three exceptions : and having enjoyed consi- 
derable facilities for acquiring infomatkm respecting the workiog of our 
present School System, by intercourse and conversation with a lai^ mmber 
of Teachers, Trustees, and other intelligent and well informed persons who 
take an interest in the subject of Common School Education ; I beg leave to . 
submit to your Honorable Body the result of my observations." Mr. laivsoif, 
referring to the statistical abstract inserted in the October number of this 
Journal, remarics as foUows ; — 

*' From this abstract it will be seen that the whole number of Schools viuted 
was eighty ; that the number of male and female Teachers was exactly eqaal, 
being forty of each ; that of these eighty Schools, nine were of the firat class, 
twenty-eight of the second, and fortyi-three of the third ;. that the highest salaiy 
paid to any Teacher was one hundred pounds per annum ; the highest jsalaiy 
paid to any Female Teacher was forty pounds per annum ; that the average of 
all the salaries paid to Males was fifly-five pounds twelve shillings and three 
pence three farthings, and the average of the salaries paid to Females was 
twenty-eight pounds four shillings and five pence farthing — making a geneial 
average, including the salaries paid to Males and Females, of forty-one pounds 
eighteen shUlings and four pence half-penny." 



SCHOOL DOINGS OF THE PEOPLE IN COUNTRY PLACES. 

We have been pleased with the quiet and energetic way in which the 
country people in many of the Distri^ are attending to their School aflUrs. 
The Minutes of the several District Councils piresent numerous examples of 
this. We select, as a specimen, the following items from one single report 
of an educational committee^ presented and adopted at the October Session of 
the Wkluivaton Disraicr Council—one of the youngest Districts in Upper 
Conada ;— , 

PETITIONS. 

John Ernst and others, of the Township of Wilmot, praying to be assessed 
£67 instead of £92, — granted. 

A. G. Livergood and others, praying to be assessed £110 — granted. 

David B. Weaver and^Trustees of School Section No. 2, Waterloo, praying 
to be assessed £80 to pay their Teacber,-*«granted. 

John Thomson, and the other Trustees of section No. 1, Waterloo, praying 
to be taxed £125, to pay for building a School-house^-^ranted, and the 
Trustees authorized to sell the old School-house. . 

P. W. Irwin and the Trustees of Section No. 3, in the west section of 
Wellesley, praying to be assessed £24 58, — granted. 

Richard: Davis, and the other Trustees of School Section No. d, Erin, 
praying to be assesshd £12, — granted. ...i 
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LoehUui ilf cKetmoa and otbera of School Sectiota No. 9, In tlie TbWBship 
of Erin, pl?a]riog to be assessed to the amount of £5^9 15sy — granted. 

Abraham B. Clemens, and the other Trasteee of School Section No. 26^ in 
the Township of Waterloo, praying to be assessed to the amount of £68,— 
granted. 

William Phin, and the other Trustees of School Section No. 1, in the 
Township of Eramoss, praying that < certain persons who were omitted to be 
taxed last year for bailding a School-honse in said section, be taxed this year, 
*— granted. 

James Lynd, and the other Trustees of School Section No. 1, in the Town- 
ship of Guelph, praying to be assessed £6, — ^granted. 

Andrew Geddes, and the other Trustees of Section* No. 3, in the Township 
of Nichol, praying to be assessed £17 10s. Cy., exclusive of expenses, to pay 
Teacher, — granted. 

Thomas Crooks, and the Trustees of School Section No. 7, in Puslinch, 
praying to be . assessed £45 to complete School-house, — granted ; but that 
John Martin, Peter Robinson, and James McCaig be exempted from taxation. 

George Brown, and the other Trustees of School Section No. 1, in the 
Township of Derby, praying to be assessed £25 to pay Teacher, — granted to 
the extent of £15, it appearing to your committee injudicious to grant the 
whole sum. 

John Cook, and the other Trustees of School Section No. 7, in Puslinch, 
praying to be assessed £5 to pay off debt, — granted. 

Henry Puddicomb, and the other Trustees of School Section No. 7, in the 
Township qf Wilmot, praying to be assessed £10 to pay off debt, — granted. 

Peter Sim and Thomas Vipond, of School Section No. 14, in the east sec- 
tion of Wellesley, praying to be assessed to the amount of £37 10s, — granted 
to the amount of £20, to enable them to build and complete a log School-bouse. 

John McLean and other five Trustees of School Sections Nos. 2 and 8, in 
the Town and Township of Guelph, praying that these sections be assessed : 
No. 2, £9, and No. 8, £7 10s., to pay for the rent of a house used by them 
before they were divided,— granted. 

Jacob G. Stauffer, and the other Trustees of Union School Section No. 8, 
in Wilmot, and No. 2, in Blenheim, praying to be assessed the^sum of £12 lOs. 
to pay the Teacher, — granted. 

'» 

Nbw-York State Normal School. — The Semi-annual Examination of 
this Institution commenced on Monday last, and closed on Thursday. The 
exercises were uncommonly interesting, and were witnessed by a large num- 
ber of visitors. It was, throughout, a fair and critical examination. The 
well-earned reputation of the school for thorough discipline, as well as ito 
peculiar adaption to training teachers, was amply sustained. — JVetc-York 
Teacher^ Advocate for JYovemher, 1848. 

The Examination of the Pupils was close and severe. But the Students 
passed through the ordeal with honor to themselves and credit to their Teachers. 

The School is no longer an experiment. Its ntility is fully established. It 
is now pexmamently identified with the Common School System of the State ; 
and so long as it maintains its present high character, it will be as popular 
with the people as it is useful to the great cause of universal education. — 
Albany Evening JaumaL 
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CoNNBcncuT CoMinssioifBa. — Gutdon Trombully Eaq.j of StODington, 
has been elected by the Legislature of Connecticut^ Assistant School Coin- 
missioner, to become sole Commissioner at the close of the present fiscal year, 
or on the resignation of the present incumbent. Dr. Beers, the present Com- 
missioner, has ably filled the ofiice for about twenty-five years, during which, 
he remarics, in a recent letter, his duties have compelled him to travel an 
average, of three thousand utiles per annum, in the five States in which the 
fund is invested. Mr* Trumbull is very widely known as a gentleman of 
eminent literary ability, whose business^ talent and experience render him fully 
competent to take charge of the oMce, wbieh is the most responsible and 
laborious one in the State. — Journal of Commerce, 



Teachers' JirSTrnrrss are being held in most of the counties of the State 
under the provisions of the law for their support, and, as far as we can learn, 
with increased usefulness. — JV, F. State School Journal for October. 



NOTICE. 



The Subscribers to the first volume of the Journal of Education are respect- 
fully informed, that in order to receive the first number of the Stcond Volume, 
it will be necessary for them to forward their subscriptions — five shillings per 
copy for the year 1849. This they can do, either through any District Super- 
intendent, or Clergymen, or by adressing Mr. J. George Hodgins, Education 
Office, Toronto. 
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